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CHAPTER  I. 

DEFENSE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


The  military  history  of  Pennsylvania  dates  from  the  year  1747,  although  in  the 
charter  to  William  Penn,  the  Governor  was  given  the  authority  to  levy,  muster,  and 
train  men,  to  make  war  upon  and  pursue  the  enemy,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Province.  That  the  early  authorities  felt  the  necessity  of  armed  forces  is  evidenced 
from  the  fact  that  in  1702,  only  twenty  years  after  the  granting  of  the  charter, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton  asked  the  Assembly  to  enact  a  bill  for  “providing 
what  may  come  against  us  by  land  or  by  sea nothing,  however,  was  done  under 
it  in  the  way  of  organizing  any  military  force  for  defense.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Evans,  a  few  years  later,  urged  a  similar  law,  and  sent  to  the  Assembly  a  form  of 
an  act  for  “establishing  and  regulating  militia,”  but  the  idea  was  unpopular,  and 
failed  of  passage.  Several  similar  bills  were  also  defeated,  yet  the  Assembly  occasion¬ 
ally  appropriated  funds  for  the  “King’s  use,  for  the  purchase  of  bread,  beef,  pork, 
flour,  wheat,  and  ‘other  grain’  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  voluntarily  offered 
to  bear  arms  in  the  defense  of  the  Province.”  Franklin  says  the  “other  grain” 
meant  black  grains,  otherwise  gunpowder,  and  while  the  Assembly  would  not  sanc¬ 
tion  the  purchase  of  munitions  of  war,  no  Governor  was  ever  charged  with  appli¬ 
cation  of  public  moneys  in  making  use  of  them  for  this  purpose.  So  far  as  the 
Assembly  was  concerned  there  was  no  provision  made  for  raising  and  maintaining 
an  armed  force,  that  provision  being  vested  in  the  Governor  by  provision  of  the 
charter. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the  year  1747,  was  largely  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
military  association,  which  was  entirely  a  voluntary  organization,  made  up  of  about 
1,200  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  Province,  and  with  this  influence  the  total 
enrollment  was  in  a  short  time  increased  to  10,000.  The  following  year  the  aggre¬ 
gate  membership  in  the  “Associated  Companies,”  by  which  name  the  organization 
became  known,  was  12,000  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  each  armed  and  equipped 
at  personal  expense,  and  the  officers  chosen  from  the  members.  Franklin  was  one 
of  the  original  colonels,  but  being  unable  to  serve,  another  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

The  Associators  rendered  conspicuous  service  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  preserved  its  organization,  and  formed  the  effective  forces  after  the  adoption 
of  militia  regulations  by  the  Assembly.  These  companies  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Revolution  and  formed  the  backbone  of  the  State’s  militia  in  that  trying 
period  of  our  history. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  Philadelphia,  in  1756,  there  were  three  of  these 
companies  with  a  total  of  seventeen  officers  and  260  men;  one  troop  of  horse  with 
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five  officers  and  forty  men;  and  one  battery  of  artillery  with  three  officers  and  150 
men.  Bucks,  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  York  counties  each  maintained  companies, 
the  total  aggregate  being  no  officers  and  2,309  men. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  Assembly  was  slow  to  act  in  the  defense 
of  the  Province,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Morris  appealed  in  vain  for  organized 
militia,  but  the  early  defeat  of  General  Braddock  stimulated  the  Assembly  to  vote 
money  for  the  “King’s  use,”  but  still  refused  to  provide  an  organized  military  force. 
On  November  25,  1755,  an  act  was  passed  “ordering  and  regulating  such  as  are 
willing  and  desirous  to  be  united  for  military  purposes  within  the  Province.”  This 
was  the  very  first  act  of  the  Assembly  which  in  any  way  provided  for  the  organized 
defense,  but  it  was  to  remain  in  force  only  one  year,  and  carried  the  provision  set 
forth,  in  plain  language,  the  opposition  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  “principled 
against  bearing  arms,  although  they  do  not,  as  the  world  is  nowT  circumstanced,  con¬ 
demn  the  use  of  arms  in  others.”  One  of  the  extraordinary  provisions  of  this  act 
was  that  which  specified  that  “no  regiment,  or  company,  or  party  of  volunteers 
should  be  compelled  or  led  more  than  three  days’  march  beyond  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  Province,  nor  detained  longer  than  three  weeks  in  any  garrison  without 
express  agreement  first  voluntarily  entered  into,  and  subscribed  by  every  man  so 
to  march  or  to  remain  in  garrison.”  While  this  act  established  a  military  system, 
it  was  characterized  as  “a  senseless,  partial,  and  impracticable  bill.” 

The  Quakers  became  the  minority  party  in  the  Assembly  early  in  1757,  and  on 
March  29,  an  act  was  passed  which  was  even  more  remarkable  in  its  provisions 
than  its  predecessor  had  been  unsatisfactory.  It  provided  for  compulsory  enroll¬ 
ment  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five  years,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  note  against  each  name  the  religious  society  to  which  each  person  belonged, 
“especially  such  as  are  Papists,  or  reputed  Papists.”  The  qualifications  of  the 
officers  provided  that  a  “captain  must  possess  freehold  worth  £100,  or  be  other¬ 
wise  worth  £300,  etc.,”  the  sum  specified  for  each  of  the  various  officers.  It  also 
provided  that  “Keepers  of  taverns,  tippling  houses,  dram-shops,  victualing-houses, 
and  houses  of  public  entertainment  are  not  to  be  commissioned  as  company  officers, 
or  as  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  or  major  of  any  regiment.”  The  captains  were 
required  to  receive  the  lists  and  prepare  muster  rolls,  and  all  persons  so  enrolled, 
“not  conscientiously  scrupling  the  use  of  arms,  are  to  be  armed  with  a  good 
musket,  fuzee,  or  other  firelock  well  fixed,  a  cutlass,  bayonet  or  tomahawk,  a 
cartouch-box  filled  with  twelve  or  more  cartridges  of  powder,  twelve  or  more 
sizable  bullets,  and  three  good  flints ;  and  thus  armed  and  equipped,  each  person 
is  required  to  attend  muster  for  training,  discipline,  and  military  exercise  on  the 
first  Mondays  of  the  months,  of  June,  August,  November,  and  March.” 

Another  section  of  this  act  provided  that  “all  Quakers,  Mennonists,  Moravians, 
and  others  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  who  shall  appear  on  any 
alarm  with  the  militia,  though  without  arms,  and  obey  the  commands  of  the  officers 
in  extinguishing  fires,  suppressing  insurrection  of  slaves  or  other  evil-minded  per- 
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sons  during  an  attack,  in  caring  for  wounded,  conveying  intelligence  as  expresses 
or  messengers,  carrying  refreshments  to  such  as  are  on  duty,  and  in  conveying  to 
places  of  safety  women  and  children,  aged,  infirm,  and  wounded  persons,  are  free 
and  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  act.” 

There  are  no  available  records  which  reveal  the  strength  of  the  militia  under 
this  act  of  1757,  but  there  were  in  sendee  during  that  year  twenty-nine  cannon, 
fourteen  swivels,  and  4,789  firearms.  This  act  remained  in  force  until  the  end  of 
the  Pontiac  War,  in  1763. 

There  was  no  special  control  of  military  affairs  again  until  1775,  when,  on  June  30, 
the  Assembly  approved  an  act  of  “the  association  entered  into  by  the  good  people  of 
the  colony  for  the  defense  of  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property.”  This  is  when  the 
Committee  of  Safety  was  established,  whose  powers  enabled  them  “to  call  into 


Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Memorial  Bridge,  Harrisburg 
Erected  in  Honor  of  tlie  Soldiers  and  Sailors  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Wars  of  Our 
Country.  Dedicated  in  August,  1930.  Cost  in  Excess  of  $4,000,000 


service  so  many  of  the  Associators  as  they  deemed  necessary  as  the  occasion 
required,  to  pay  these  militiamen  and  supply  them  with  food  and  necessities ;  to 
provide  against  insurrection  and  invasion,  and  for  the  encouraging  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  saltpetre.” 

All  through  the  great  struggle  for  independence  the  Associators  comprised  one 
of  the  most  efficient  bodies  of  men  in  the  sendee  of  the  Colonies,  and  were  the  main¬ 
stay,  and  support  of  Pennsylvania.  The  aggregate  number  of  men  enrolled  was  in 
excess  of  35,000. 
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Following  the  war,  and  particularly  after  the  Constitution  of  1790,  various  mili¬ 
tary  laws  were  enacted  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  required.  At  times  there  was 
an  elaborate  establishment,  and  then  there  were  periods  when  it  seemed  that  there 
was  no  interest  in  military  affairs  at  all.  From  the  several  wars,  in  which  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  played  such  a  vital  and  conspicuous  part,  we  have  developed  our  present 
effective  military  code,  which  in  detail  conforms  to  that  of  the  United  States  Regu¬ 
lar  Army,  and  in  none  of  the  States  is  there  a  citizen  soldiery  which  is  held  in 
higher  esteem  than  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRE-WAR  RELATIONS. 


The  three  great  powers  which,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  con¬ 
tended  for  the  dominion  of  what  is  now  North  America,  were  France,  Spain,  and 
England.  Spain  pursued  her  conquest  in  southern  fields,  France  in  the  northern, 
and  England  pushed  in  between  the  two  as  far  as  the  Appalachian  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which,  for  a  long  time,  formed  the  barrier  to  the  English  advance  into  the 
interior  of  North  America.  France  had  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
found  her  way  in  the  rear  of  that  great  mountain  range  into  the  heart  of  the 
continent. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  methods  pursued  by  the  French  kings  in  the  con¬ 
quest  for  the  wilds  of  America.  The  world  has  never  witnessed  similar  elsewhere. 
They  sent  no  great  armies  with  banners  flying  and  drums  beating,  driving  before 
them  the  peaceful  aborigines,  but  made  their  way  slowly  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  the  distant  Mississippi,  and  religion,  knowledge,  and  chivalry  were  the 
means  by  which  they  carried  with  them  the  influence  of  peace  and  the  guise  of 
friendship.  Jesuit  missionaries,  filled  with  zeal  and  possessing  much  learning,  were 
found  in  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  and  in  the  wilderness,  teaching  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  and  revealing  some  of  the  ideas  of  civilization. 

Though  the  English  planted  colonies  as  early  as  1607  it  was  not  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  next  century  that  they  pushed  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  began 
the  contest  with  France  for  the  possession  of  the  western  territory  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  great  city  of  Pittsburgh  now  stands. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  the  Province  remained 
free  from  the  horrors  of  war.  Elsewhere  in  the  Colonies  there  had  been  much  strife 
and  bloodshed,  but  here  even  the  Indians  were  friendly  and  there  was  no  occasion 
for  them  to  fight  savagely  for  their  homes  and  hunting  grounds  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  Colonies.  The  love  of  peace  and  hatred  of  war  by  the  Friends  and  the  German 
sects  had  here  grown  in  fertile  soil,  but  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  this  reign 
of  peace  would  end,  and  war  with  all  its  terrors  would  cast  its  blight  upon  Penn’s 
Woods. 

This  period  of  prosperity  in  the  happy  Province  had  experienced  a  steady 
.growth  in  population,  wealth  and  influence.  Philadelphia  had  become  the  leading 
city  in  America.  In  the  rural  regions  those  engaged  in  farming  were  happy  and 
contented  and  enjoyed  a  good  market  for  their  products.  The  trade  with  the  Indians 
was  steadily  increasing,  and  the  demand  for  labor  was  such  that  wages  were  satis¬ 
factory.  All  this  came  to  pass  within  twenty  years,  during  which  the  population 
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had  nearly  doubled  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  workmen  had  come  to  find  homes 
in  the  Province. 

The  White  Man  continued  his  advance  towards  the  West.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  Pennsylvania,  where  trading  posts  were  established  and  much  land 
purchased  from  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  Colonies  were  disturbed  by  the  various 
wars  in  Europe  which  really  did  not  greatly  concern  them.  The  French  were  tradi¬ 
tional  enemies  of  the  English.  They  were  rivals  of  nearly  equal  strength,  and  both 
engaged  in  frequent  wars.  The  struggle  between  these  two  powerful  nations  for 
the  possession  of  North  America  was  inevitable,  each  was  ambitious  to  extend  its 
power;  each  had  claims  to  the  continent,  and  each  had  fostered  colonies  upon  its 
soil.  These  powers  were  different  from  each  other  in  every  respect.  The  one  was 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  absolute  in  government,  most  impracticable  in  their 
colonial  enterprises ;  the  other  was  Protestant,  self-governing,  strongly  attached  to 
their  homes,  and  to  their  steadily  developing  colonies.  France  claimed  America  by 
right  of  discovery  and  occupation.  It  was  her  explorers  who,  after  DeSoto,  first 
set  foot  upon  its  soil. 

The  English  colonies  occupied  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  had  no  royal  road  to  the  great  inland.  There  were  at  the  middle  of  the 
century,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  about  1,300,000  white  inhabitants. 

The  fact  was  that  France  claimed  all  America,  from  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Mexico  and  Florida  to  the  North  Pole,  except 
only  the  ill-defined  possessions  of  the  English  on  the  borders  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
to  these  vast  regions,  with  adjacent  islands,  which  was  given  the  general  name  New 
France.  They  controlled  the  highways  of  the  continent,  for  they  held  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  had  planted  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

France  had  settled  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  keys  to  a  boundless  interior,  rich 
with  great  possibilities.  They  had  strong  forts  at  Quebec,  Toronto,  Niagara, 
Presque  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  Venango,  Detroit,  and  Kaskaskia,  and  minor  posts  at  such 
points  that  they  controlled  all  the  chief  waterways  tributary  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
French  had  been  in  Canada  since  1534,  long  before  any  settlements  had  been  made 
in  Virginia,  New  England,  or  New  Netherland.  The  population  of  New  France 
was  less  than  80,000  white  inhabitants. 

Rene  Robert  Cavalier  La  Salle  discovered  the  Ohio  River  in  1669  and  descended 
it  as  far  at  least  as  the  rapids  at  what  is  now  Louisville.  A  year  later  he  ascended 
Lake  Michigan  and  crossed  thence  to  Illinois,  visiting  the  upper  part  of  that  river. 
On  the  discovery  by  Marquette  of  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  set  out  to  explore  the 
mouth  of  that  great  stream.  In  the  winter  of  1678-79  he  built  and  launched  the 
“Griffon,”  the  first  boat  to  sail  Lake  Erie.  After  much  misfortune  he  finally 
descended  the  Mississippi,  and  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  its  various  Indian 
tribes,  reached  its  mouth  on  April  9,  planted  a  column  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
and  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV,  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
great  river  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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It  was  upon  La  Salle’s  exploration  that  the  French  claims  to  a  vast  region 
watered  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  great  river  he  discovered  were  securely 
founded.  The  French  had  not  only  explored  this  territory,  but  they  had  partly 
occupied  it,  built  forts,  trading  posts  and  missions  at  various  points,  and  had  made 
every  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  Indians.  The  British  Government  and  other  pow¬ 
ers  recognized  the  validity  of  this  French  possession  which  later  come  to  be  known 
as  Louisiana,  but  England,  and  afterwards  the  United  States,  refused  the  French 
claims  to  all  the  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams. 

One  French  historian  puts  the  gist  of  the  French  claim  in  a  few  words,  to  wit: 
“The  Ohio,  or  La  Belle  Riviere,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  natural  com¬ 
munication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana  by  Lake  Erie;  the  French  being  con¬ 
cerned  both  to  discover  and  preserve  that  communication,  were  the  first  that  traced 
out  the  whole  course  of  that  river,  part  of  which  was  visited  by  M.  de  la  Salle, 
a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  in  the  year  1679.  In  1712,  the  King  in  his  Letters 
Patent  for  the  settling  of  Louisiana,  comprehended  the  River  Wabash  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Ohio  and  in  general,  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Mississippi.  Since 
that  time,  the  Ohio  has  never  been  frequented  by  any  but  the  French,  nor  did  the 
English  ever  make  any  pretensions  to  the  lands  watered  by  it.  The  Appalachian 
Mountains  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  bounds  of  their  colonies.”  This 
situation  was,  therefore,  such  as  necessarily  to  make  Western  Pennsylvania  a  field 
of  utmost  importance  in  the  impending  struggle. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  Upper  Ohio  would  be  a  severe 
blow  at  Indian  trade  of  Canada.  It  was  vital  to  the  French  that  they  should  not 
lose  their  foothold  in  this  region.  The  chief  object  of  the  French  was  trade,  and 
the  most  profitable  article  was  furs.  It  was  not  long  before  these  French  traders 
went  to  the  Indians  instead  of  doing  as  other  traders  in  making  the  Indians  carry 
their  furs  to  them.  They  also  carried  liquor  and  thus  were  able  to  make  good  bar¬ 
gains,  when  the  poor  aborigines  were  off  guard. 

The  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  planting  of  William  Penn’s 
“Holy  Experiment”  occurred  at  about  the  same  time.  There  were  no  settlers  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  in  the  region  afterward  known  as  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Even  the  wide  Susquehanna  Valley  was  then  only  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Indians.  At  what  date  and  by  whom  the  North  and  West  Branch  Valleys  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata  Valley  were  first  traversed,  and  the  Alleghenies  first 
crossed  by  Europeans  in  a  journey  to  the  Ohio,  is  unrecorded,  and  must  forever 
remain  unknown.  The  earliest  white  men  who  ventured  into  the  unexplored  for¬ 
ests  among  these  mountains  were  not  given  to  keeping  journals  of  their  travels  for 
future  historians.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  immortalizing  himself  by 
bequeathing  to  us  a  good  description  giving  minute  details  of  the  country  and  the 
.  Indians  they  found  there.  At  first  the  natives  brought  their  peltry  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  Delaware  River ;  but  in  course  of  time  these  skins  and  furs  became  so 
valuable  in  Europe  that  many  of  the  worst  class  of  men  were  stimulated  to  pene- 
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trate  the  depths  of  the  forest  in  order  to  hasten  and  monopolize  the  trade.  In  this 
way  the  entire  Juniata  and  West  Branch  regions  were  traversed  many  years  before 
there  was  a  permanent  settlement  established  in  those  fertile  valleys. 

As  early  as  1722  we  read  that  “William  Wilkins  was  150  miles  up  the  Sasque- 
hannah  trading  for  his  master.”  His  master  was  John  Cartlidge,  an  Indian  trader 
living  at  Conestoga,  and  150  miles  farther  up  the  Susquehanna  was  a  venturesome 
trip  at  that  date.  There  are  also  records  of  several  Frenchmen  engaged  in  the  trade 
living  among  the  Indians  east  of  the  mountains,  extending  their  travels  up  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  its  branches. 

A  great  council  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  July  3,  1727,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  but  most  of  those  in  attendance  were  Cayuga,  Conestoga,  and  Gana- 
wese.  Madame  Montour,  the  celebrated  interpreter,  was  present  at  this  conference 
and  exerted  her  great  influence  toward  an  amicable  treaty.  In  an  address  made  by 
one  of  the  chiefs  to  Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  he  said :  “They  desire  that  there 
may  be  no  settlements  made  up  the  Sasquhannah  higher  than  Pextan  (Harris¬ 
burg),  and  that  none  of  the  settlers  thereabouts  be  suffered  to  sell  or  keep  any 
rum  there,  for  that  being  the  road  by  which  their  people  go  out  to  war,  they  are 
apprehensive  of  mischief  if  they  meet  with  liquor  in  these  parts.  They  desire  also, 
for  the  same  reasons,  that  none  of  the  traders  be  allowed  to  carry  any  rum  to  the 
remoter  parts  where  James  Le  Tort  trades — that  is,  Allegany  on  the  branch  of 
Ohio.  And  this  they  desire  may  be  taken  notice  of,  as  the  mind  of  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  Five  Nations,  for  it  is  all  those  nations  that  now  speak  by  them  to  all  our 
people.” 

The  following  day  the  Governor  made  this  reply:  “We  have  not  hitherto 
allowed  any  settlements  to  be  made  above  Pextan,  but,  as  the  young  people  grow  up, 
they  will  spread,  of  course,  yet  it  will  not  be  very  speedily.  The  Governor,  how¬ 
ever,  will  give  orders  to  them  all  to  be  civil  to  those  of  the  Five  Nations  as  they 
pass  that  way,  though  it  would  be  better  if  they  would  pass  the  Susquehannah 
above  the  mountains.  And  the  sale  of  rum  shall  be  prohibited  both  there  and  at 
Alegany ;  but  the  woods  are  so  thick  and  dark  we  cannot  see  what  is  done  in  them. 
The  Indians  may  stave  any  rum  they  find  in  the  Woods,  but,  as  has  been  said,  they 
must  not  drink  or  carry  any  away.” 

The  fact  ascertained  from  these  two  addresses  is  that  James  Le  Tort,  who  had 
settled  near  Carlisle  as  early  as  1720,  and  was  a  well-known  trader,  had  already 
passed  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  established  his  trading  post  on  the  Ohio 
River.  As  he  was  also  known  to  have  lived  and  traded  as  early  as  1701  on  the 
island  at  the  Forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  between  Sunbury  and  Northumberland,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  Le  Tort  found  his  way  to  the  Ohio  through  the  West 
Branch  Valley  and  thence  by  the  Indian  path  leading  from  Great  Island  through 
what  is  now  Clearfield  and  Kittanning.  This  is  also  interesting  because  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  Shawnee  began  to  pass  over  the  mountains,  followed  by  some 
Delaware,  especially  those  of  Conestoga  descent,  and  began  to  settle  on  the  Ohio. 
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The  Shawnee  had  established  a  large  village  at  the  mouth  of  Chillisquaque  Creek 
where  it  empties  into  the  West  Branch,  a  mile  below  Lewisburg  on  the  east  side  of 
the  stream.  The  second  inference  is  that  at  the  date  of  the  above  conference  there 
were  white  people  already  seated  on  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna,  farther  west  than 
Paxtang,  for  there  were  such  decided  symptoms  of  danger  in  that  direction  that  the 
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Iroquois  deputies  considered  it  necessary  to  forbid  that  anyone  should  presume  to 
settle  beyond  the  Kittatinny  Mountains.  A  violation  of  this  precautionary  restric¬ 
tion  led  to  a  series  of  complaints  about  intruders  into  these  valleys  for  the  next 
thirty  years. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  history  of  Indian  affairs 
on  the  Susquehannah  and  Juniata,  and  especially  the  West  Branch  of  the  former 
river,  is  nearly  all  connected  closely  with  the  Iroquois  agency  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  Province.  The  principal  representatives  of  this  great  Nation  were 
Allummapees,  also  called  Sassoonan,  the  Delaware  king,  and  Shikellamy,*  the  great 


*Shikellamy  is  the  most  picturesque  and  historic  Indian  character  who  ever  lived  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  early  life  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  was  a 
Susquehannock  by  birth,  but  others  claim  his  father  was  a  Frenchman.  He  was  early 
trained  in  war,  and  for  his  valor  was  rewarded  by  adoption  into  the  Oneida  tribe,  of  which 
he  eventually  became  the  chief,  an  exceptional  distinction  for  one  not  a  member  of  the  tribe 
and  possibly  not  a  full-blooded  Indian  by  birth.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  appointed 
viceregent  before  1728.  He  was  not  present  at  the  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  in  Phila- 
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Onedia  vicegerent.  Allummapees  resided  at  Paxtang  as  early  as  1709;  he  removed 
from  there  to  Shamokin  about  1718,  and  resided  among  the  Munsee,  the  most  bel¬ 
ligerent  of  the  Lenape  clans.  He  ruled  as  king  from  1718  until  his  death,  and  was 
a  good-hearted  chieftain,  true  to  the  English,  and  an  advocate  of  peace.  His  death 
occurred  August  12,  1731,  when  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age.  He  was  in  a 
helpless  condition  of  drunkenness  when  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  his  nephew, 
Shockatawlin,  of  whom  Allummapees  was  jealous. 


delphia  in  July  of  the  preceding1  year,  and  Janies  Be  Tort  does  not  mention  him  among 
the  Indians  of  consequence  whom  he  met  “on  the  upper  parts  of  the  River  Susquehanna” 
in  the  winter  of  1727-28. 

The  first  conference  that  he  attended  in  Philadelphia  was  that  of  July  4-5,  1728.  He 
was  present  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  following  October,  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
conference,  the  Council  considered  “what  present  might  be  proper  to  be  made  to  Shikel- 
lamy,  of  the  Five  Nations,  appointed  to  reside  among  the  Shawnese,  whose  services  had 
been  and  may  yet  further  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  Government.”  At  the  close  of  a 
conference  several  years  later,  the  Governor  having  represented  that  Shikellamy  was  “a 
trusty  good  man  and  a  great  lover  of  the  English,”  commissioned  him  as  a  bearer  of  a 
present  to  the  Six  Nations  and  a  message  inviting  them  to  visit  Philadelphia.  This  they 
accordingly  accepted,  arriving  August  18,  1732.  Shikellamy  was  present  on  this  occasion 
and  he  and  Conrad  Weiser  were  employed  to  transact  business  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Provincial  Government.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  James  Logan,  and  named  one  of  his 
sons  after  this  popular  provincial  officer. 

In  August,  1740,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  inquire  against  whom  the  British  were 
making  preparations  for  war,  rumors  of  which  had  reached  the  great  council  at  Onon¬ 
daga.  He  was  also  present  at  the  conference  in  Philadelphia,  July,  1742,  at  the  treaty  in 
Lancaster  in  June  and  July,  1744,  and  at  Philadelphia  conference  in  the  following  August. 
On  April,  1748,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  Conrad  Weiser,  he  visited  Philadelphia  for  the 
last  time. 

One  of  the  chief  facts  of  his  life  as  a  viceregent  was  his  great  friendliness  to  the  cause 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  All  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Moravian 
Church  who  came  to  the  Susquehanna  region,  visited  him  at  his  home  at  Shamokin,  and 
were  kindly  received.  Count  Zinzendorf  was  among  these  and  none  was  more  favorably 
impressed  with  the  old  Oneida  diplomat.  His  journal  for  September  22,  1742,  reads:  “He 
was  truly  an  excellent  and  good  man,  possessed  of  many  noble  qualities  of  mind,  that 
would  do  honor  to  many  white  men  laying  claims  to  refinement  and  intelligence.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  dignity,  sobriety  and  prudence,  and  was  particularly  noted  for  his 
extreme  kindness  to  the  inhabitants  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.”  Loskiel,  who  knew 
him  well,  thus  speaks  of  him:  “Being  the  first  magistrate,  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  far  as  Onondaga,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  be  very  circumspect  in  his  dealings  with  the  white  people.  He 
assisted  the  missionaries  in  building,  and  defended  them  against  the  insults  of  the 
drunken  Indians;  being  himself  never  addicted  to  drinking,  because,  as  he  expressed  it, 
he  never  wished  to  become  a  fool.” 

His  death  occurred  December  17,  1748,  and  was  extremely  pathetic.  His  daughter  and 
the  Reverend  David  Zeisberger  were  with  him  during  his  last  illness  and  death.  Bishop 
Zeisberger  and  Henry  Fry  made  him  a  coffin,  and  the  Indians  painted  the  body  in  their 
gayest  colors,  bedecked  it  with  his  choicest  ornaments,  and  placed  with  him  his  weapons, 
according  to  Indian  custom.  Then  after  Christian  rites  conducted  by  the  good  Bishop,  he 
was  buried  in  the  Indian  burying  ground  of  his  people,  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Augusta, 
in  the  present  Sunbury. 

After  the  death  of  Shikellamy,  Shamokin  declined  as  a  center  of  Indian  affairs.  His 
death  was  the  beginning  of  evil  days.  His  son  Taghneghdoarus  was  made  chief,  but  was 
unable  to  restrain  his  people. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOSTILITIES  BEGIN. 

In  March,  1744,  hostilities  were  openly  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  peaceful  era  in  the  Province  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  dark 
cloud  of  cruel  savage  warfare  began  to  gather  on  the  western  frontier.  The  lands 
acquired  by  the  infamous  “Indian  Walk,”  and  those  of  the  Shawnee,  which  were 
purchased  without  their  consent,  were  now  to  be  paid  for  by  the  blood  of  the 
settlers.  The  Delaware  Indians  refused  to  leave  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  even 
though  the  “Walk”  had  determined  these  lands  belonged  to  the  Proprietary.  The 
Six  Nations  were  called  upon  to  order  off  the  Delaware,  which  they  did  in  an 
overbearing  manner.  With  this  additional  wrong  done  them  rankling  in  their 
breasts,  the  Delaware  retired  to  Wyoming  Valley  and  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna 
at  Shamokin. 

Franklin  published  his  “Plain  Truth”  in  an  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  Assembly 
and  the  Governor  and  awaken  them  both  to  the  importance  of  military  preparations. 
Franklin  was  appointed  a  colonel,  but  declined.  He 
preferred  to  wield  the  pen  with  which  he  could  be 
of  far  greater  influence  to  the  Province.  James 
Logan  justified  defensive  war  and  assisted  with  his 
means.  Defenses  were  erected  below  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  from  funds  raised  for  the  purpose  by 
means  of  a  public  lottery,  in  which  many  Quakers 
sowed  a  seed,  trusting  it  would  bring  forth  an 
hundredfold. 

These  military  preparations  were  necessary  for 
two  purposes :  to  intimidate  a  foreign  enemy  and  to 
curb  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians.  The 
alienation  of  the  Indians  was  greatly  to  be  dreaded, 
and  Governor  George  Thomas  called  Conrad 
Weiser,  the  provincial  interpreter,  to  the  service 
and  dispatched  him  on  a  mission  to  Shikellamy, 
the  great  vicegerent  at  Shamokin,  to  renew  the 
assurances  of  friendship  and  to  propose  his  medi¬ 
ation  between  the  Indians  and  the  Government 
of  Virginia,  occasioned  by  an  unpleasant  encounter 
between  some  Onondaga  and  Oneida  with  the  English  while  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Tallapoosa,  resident  of  that  Colony.  Weiser  was  successful  and  a 
treaty  was  convened  at  Lancaster,  June  22,  1744,  and  ended  July  4  following.  It 
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was  attended  by  Governor  Thomas  in  person,  and  by  commissioners  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  All  matters  of  dispute  were  satisfactory  settled,  and  the  Iroquois 
engaged  to  prevent  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  from  marching  through  their 
country  to  attack  the  English  settlements.  This  conference  did  not,  however, 
remove  causes  for  future  disquiet,  occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of  the  settlers 
and  the  unfair  conduct  of  the  Indian  traders.  The  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio,  allied  to 
the  French  interest,  now  assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 

In  May,  1746,  Governor  Thomas  was  directed  by  the  Crown  to  raise  forces  for 
a  conquest  of  Canada.  After  much  delay  the  Assembly  voted  £5,000,  and  the 
Governor  raised  four  companies  of  over  one  hundred  men  each,  commanded  by 
Captains  William  Trent,  John  Shannon,  Samuel  Perry,  and  John  Deimer,  who 

•> 

marched  at  once  to  Albany.  The  attempt  on  Canada  was  postponed,  but  the  troops 
were  retained  nearly  eighteen  months  along  the  Hudson  to  intimidate  the  Indians. 

The  progress  of  the  white  population  toward  the  west  irritated  the  Indians. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  seated  themselves  on  the  west  of 
the  Susquehanna,  on  the  Juniata,  and  in  the  Great  and  Little  Coves  formed  by  the 
Kittatinny  and  the  Tuscarora  hills,  and  at  the  Big  and  Little  Connolloways. 

The  French  applied  themselves  to  seduce  the  Indians  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  English.  The  Shawnee  had  already  joined  them,  the  Delaware  awaited  an 
opportunity  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  of  the  Six  Nations  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  were  wavering.  To  keep  the  Indians  in  favor  of  the  Province  required 
cunning  diplomacy  and  expensive  presents. 

In  1747  Chiefs  Tanacharison  and  Scarouady  were  sent  by  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Iroquoian  Confederation  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  They  selected  the  site  of  Logs¬ 
town,*  as  their  residence.  The  former  was  an  Oneida  chief,  called  the  Half  King 
because,  like  Shikellamy,  he  was  simply  the  representative  of  the  great  Iroquoian 
Confederation,  or  Six  Nations.  It  was  to  the  Half  King  that  most  of  the  official 
visitors  to  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  region  applied  for  information,  advice,  and 
assistance,  Logstown  being  their  stopping  place  for  this  purpose.  Scarouady  was 
an  Oneida  chieftain,  also  known  as  Monacatuatha,  Monacatoocha,  etc.,  and  was  an 
elderly  man,  but  played  a  most  prominent  and  interesting  role  in  the  stirring  events 
incident  to  King  George’s  War  and  the  French  and  Indian  War,  during  which  he 
always  remained  loyal  to  the  English.  He  began  his  administration  in  Pennsylvania 
on  April  20,  1747,  when  he  joined  with  other  chieftains  in  writing  a  letter  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  on  behalf  of  the  Twightwee  or  Miami  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  In 
November  following  he  accompanied  Canachquasy  and  a  delegation  of  the  Mingo 


*Logstown  was  a  noted  Indian  and  French  town.  It  stood  on  the  first  and  second  bank  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  immediately  below  the  present  town  of  Economy,  Beaver 
County.  Logstown  Run  perpetuates  the  name  and  locality.  The  town  was  first  described  by 
Conrad  Weiser  in  the  journal  he  kept  when  on  his  visit  there  in  August,  1748.  William  Frank¬ 
lin,  son  of  Benjamin,  afterwards  the  Royal  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  Weiser’s  com¬ 
pany  on  this  journey.  This  mission  of  Weiser’s  was  the  very  first  step  by  the  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  ascertain  the  feelings,  number,  and  strength  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  Allegheny 
River.  It  was  then  believed  that  they  were  declining  in  their  friendship  for  the  French.  Weiser 
set  out  from  his  house  in  Berks  County,  August  11,  174  8,  and  reached  Logstown  on  the  27th. 
His  mission  was  faithfully  performed,  and  favorable  results  were  accomplished. 
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warriors  from  the  Kuskuskies  region  to  Philadelphia,  when  Canachquasy  informed 
Governor  Thomas  and  the  Provincial  Council  that  while  it  was  true  that  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Council  had  taken  a  stand  for  neutrality  in  King  George’s  War,  yet  the  young 
warriors  of  that  part  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  under  his  command,  had 
determined  to  take  up  arms  against  the  French.  Upon  the  death  of  Tanacharison, 
Scarouady  succeeded  him,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  Indian  affairs  at  Aughwick, 
but  as  Half  King.  He  attended  the  Onondaga  Council  in  the  English  interest  and 
protested  against  the  sale  of  the  Wyoming  lands  to  Connecticut.  He  also  took  an 
important  part  in  the  fateful  campaign  of  General  Edward  Braddock  against  Fort 
Duquesne.  He  and  his  son  were  captured  in  present  Somerset  County,  June  19, 
1:755,  by  French  and  Indians.  The  son  escaped  and  brought  warriors  to  his  father’s 
rescue  in  time  to  see  him  bound  to  a  tree.  The  Indians  with  the  French  declared 
they  would  abandon  them  if  they  burned  Scarouady,  when  he  was  released  and 
rejoined  Braddock  unharmed.  His  son  was  lulled  in  a  skirmish  three  days  before 
the  defeat  of  Braddock. 

As  a  result  of  several  conferences  with  Scarouady,  Governor  Morris  and  Coun¬ 
cil  made  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Delaware,  April  14,  1756,  and  offered  a 
reward  for  scalps.  Scarouady  favored  peace  and  worked  toward  that  end.  He  held 
a  conference  with  160  Indians  at  Harris’  Ferry,  April  1  and  2,  1757;  then  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  Lancaster,  where  they  remained  in  conference  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  He  then  set  out  for  Fort  Augusta,  against  which  he  feared  the  French 
planned  an  expedition. 

Early  in  April,  1749,  the  Six  Nations  held  a  Grand  Council  at  Onondaga  Castle, 
when  it  was  decided  to  send  deputies  from  each  of  the  nations  to  Philadelphia,  to 
shake  hands  with  Governor  James  Hamilton;  to  answer  a  proposal  for  peace  with 
the  Catawba,  which  had  been  made  by  the  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
consider  other  matters. 

Ever  since  the  mission  of  Conrad  Weiser  to  Logstown  there  had  been  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  English  traders  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in 
that  region.  Dinwiddie  said  of  them :  “They  appear  to  me  to  be  in  general  a  set 
of  abandoned  wretches” ;  and  Governor  Hamilton  replied :  “I  concur  with  you  in 
opinion  that  they  are  very  licentious  people.”  Not  all  of  them,  however,  are  to  be 
thus  qualified. 

Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  dated  May 
22,  1749,  says: 

And  as  we  have  gained  a  considerable  Influence  over  these  Nations  to  the  West¬ 
ward,  &  who  before  knew  little  of  the  English,  while  the  French  have  at  the  same 
time  lost  theirs.  We  ought  I  think,  not  to  be  negligent  in  useing  all  the  means  in 
our  power  to  preserve  these  advantages,  which  we  have  got.  I  shall  be  well  pleased 
with  every  information  or  advice  which  your  Honour  shall  think  proper  to  give  me 
for  this  purpose.  And  as  your  Traders  go  among  the  Indian  Nations  to  the  West- 
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ward,  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  take  care  to  employ  the  means  you  may  have  thereby 
of  promoting  the  Brittish  Interest  among  them,  and  of  defeating  the  Designs  of 
the  French.* 

As  determined  at  the  Grand  Council  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  four  deputies 
of  the  Seneca,  accompanied  by  other  members  of  their  nation,  arrived  at  Wyoming, 
where  they  waited  a  month  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of  the  other  nations, 
who,  however,  failed  to  appear.  The  Seneca  thereupon  continued  their  journey  via 
the  North  Branch  to  Shamokin,  then  down  the  main  river,  and  arrived  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  26,  accompanied  by  some  Tutelo,  Nanticoke  and  Conoy.  These  Indians 
were  received  by  the  Governor  and  Council  on  July  1,  when  Ogashtash,  the  Seneca 
speaker,  stated  that  the  Grand  Council  at  Onondaga  had  heard  that  the  white  people 
’  had  begun  to  settle  on  the  Indians’  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  the  present 
Juniata  Valley.  He  further  said  that  during  their  stay  at  Wyoming  they  had  heard 
things  which  made  them  believe  this  was  true.  They  wanted  to  know  if  this  was 
done  wickedly  by  bad  people  or  if  the  new  Governor  had  brought  some  instructions 
from  the  King,  or  Proprietaries,  which  the  Grand  Council  did  not  yet  know,  but 
would  cause  much  hurt. 

Governor  Hamilton  informed  the  Seneca  that  the  settling  of  the  white  squatters 
along  the  Juniata  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties  made  by  the  Government 
with  the  Indians,  and  that  a  proclamation  would  be  issued  commanding  all  the  white 
people  who  had  settled  north  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  remove  by  November 
1,  1749- 

Presents  to  the  value  of  £  100  were  distributed  to  the  Indians,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  Conrad  Weiser  conducted  them  out  of  the  city  and  journeyed  with  them  as 
far  as  his  house  in  Heidelberg  Township.  Here  the  Indians  concluded  to  remain 
for  a  visit  with  their  old  friend  and  brother,  and  without  invitation,  they  camped 
out  near  his  house  and  made  themselves  very  much  at  home.  The  Tutelo  injured 
and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  Weiser’s  movable  property  and  damaged  his  plan¬ 
tation  generally.  Weiser  tried  in  vain  to  influence  them  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 
Finally,  after  an  unpleasant  experience  during  ten  days  with  these  unruly  visitors, 
he  induced  the  Seneca  to  depart,  and  they  forced  the  Tutelo  to  go  with  them.  Zeis- 
berger  speaks  of  this  tribe  as  a  “degenerate  remnant  of  thieves  and  drunkards” ;  and 
says  that  their  village  near  Shamokin  was  the  only  town  on  the  continent  inhabited 
by  Tutelo. 

Two  days  after  the  Tutelo  arrived  at  Wyoming  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  came 
unexpectedly  down  the  North  Branch  bearing  the  belated  deputies  of  the  Onondaga, 
Mohawk,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and  Tuscarora  nations,  together  with  many  other  repre¬ 
sentatives,  chiefs,  warriors,  squaws,  and  children  of  these  several  tribes,  and  many 
other  Indians.  This  large  company  proceeded  down  the  Susquehanna  River  the 
next  day,  accompanied  by  the  Seneca  deputies  and  their  party,  who  had  just 
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returned  from  Philadelphia,  also  by  Chief  Paxinos*  and  a  large  number  of  his 
Shawnee,  resident  of  their  new  town,  the  present  Plymouth,  Luzerne  County,  and 
by  a  number  of  Delaware,  Nanticoke,  and  Mohican  from  the  different  villages  along 
their  route.  At  Nescopeck  the  party  was  joined  by  King  Nutimus  and  a  number 
of  his  people. 

When  Shamokin  was  reached  a  messenger  was  sent  over  the  mountains  to  Con¬ 
rad  Weiser  to  advise  him  of  the  coming  of  the  deputies.  He  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  an  express  to  Governor  Hamilton,  who  hurried  the  return  of  the  messen¬ 
ger  to  Weiser,  instructing  him  “to  try  all  ways  to  divert  the  Indians  from  coming 
to  Philadelphia.”  This  the  good  old  interpreter  tried  to  do,  but  his  efforts  were 
resented  by  the  Indians  with  so  much  spirit  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  protesta¬ 
tions  into  invitations  and  make  the  best  of  circumstances.  When  this  small  army 
of  deputies  reached  Tulpehocken,  Weiser  joined  them  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
party  from  there  to  Philadelphia,  and  according  to  the  official  records,  they  num¬ 
bered  280  in  all.  Governor  Hamilton  paid  a  ceremonious  visit  to  the  Indians,  and 
appointed  August  16  as  the  date  for  the  conference. 

Several  days’  time  of  this  conference  was  consumed  in  discussing  the  matters 
which  had  brought  the  Indians  to  Philadelphia.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  the 
Proprietaries  obtained  for  £500  a  deed  dated  August  22,  1749,  for  a  strip  of  land 
northwest  and  contiguous  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  extending  from  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  to  the  Delaware  River.  The  northwest  boundary  of  this  strip  being  a 
straight  line  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  north  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  “Cantagny  or  Maghonoy  Creek,”  and  now  known  as  Mahanoy  Creek,  a  mile 
below  the  present  city  of  Sunbury,  “to  the  north  side  of  the  south  of  the  creek 
called  Lechawachsein,”  now  Lackawaxon,  which  flows  into  the  Delaware  near  the 
northern  limit  of  Pike  County;  the  southern  boundary  was  the  mountain  range, 
beginning  near  Dauphin  and  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  until  it  falls  into  the 
Delaware  River  at  the  present  Delaware  Water  Gap.  This  new  purchase  included 
all  or  parts  of  the  present  counties  of  Dauphin,  Northumberland,  Lebanon,  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  Columbia,  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  and  Wayne. 

The  French  Expeditions — When  the  French  realized  that  the  English  were 
winning  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio,  the  Marquis  de  la  Gallissonniere, 
Governor  of  New  France,  made  preparations  for  sending  a  military  expedition  to 
the  Ohio  to  take  possession  of  that  river  and  its  tributary  streams. 

Governor  Clinton  dispatched  a  messenger  on  June  23,  1749,  to  Governor  Ham¬ 
ilton  advising  him  that  this  expedition  was  on  its  march.  The  latter  immediately 


*Paxinos  was  a  Minisink  and  subsequently  a  Shawnee  chief,  who  settled  about  1694 
among1  the  Munsee,  of  whom  the  Minisink  formed  a  division.  He  removed  from  Minisink  to 
the  Delaware  country  and  appeared  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  which  grew  out  of 
the  removal  of  the  Delaware  to  Wyoming.  After  the  death  of  Shikellamy,  the  Moravians 
were  fortunate  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Paxinos.  His  wife  was  converted  and  bap¬ 
tized  by  them,  with  Paxinos’  consent.  He  attended  the  conferences  at  Fort  Johnson,  New 
York,  and  Easton,  in  1756  and  1757.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Ohio  about  1758,  where 
his  tribesmen  joined  in  the  war  against  the  English.  He  died  about  this  time.  One  of  his 
sons  became  a  chief  of  some  note. 
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warned  the  Pennsylvania  traders  on  the  Ohio  of  the  danger  that  was  to  be  expected. 
George  Croghan,*  in  a  letter  in  which  the  address  is  obliterated,  dated  July  3,  1749, 

says : 


Last  night  I  Received  yr  favor  by  Express  from  The  Governor,  &  after  Con¬ 
sidering  ye  Accounts  Related  By  ye  two  New  England  Men  of  ye  Frenchs  Desinge 
to  hinder  the  English  from  Makeng  a  Setlement  on  Ohio,  Must  Proceed  from  an 
alarm  that  Mr.  Cresap  &  Mr.  Parker  Spread  amongst  ye  Ingans  Last  fall  that  ye  Vir¬ 
ginians  was  going  to  Setle  a  Branch  of  ohio  Calld  Yougagain  &  that  then  they  wou’d 
Suply  ye  Indians  with  goods  Much  Cheaper  than  they  Col’d  be  Suplyd  from  Pen- 
silvaina,  Butt  to  my  Certain  knowlidge  that  Report  had  nott  its  Desired  affectt,  for 
Instead  of  gaining  an  Interest  Amongst  ye  Indians  itt  gave  them  an  aversion  to 
Mr.  Parker,  for  the  Indians  Dos  nott  Like  to  hear  of  there  Lands  being  Setled 
over  Allegany  Mountain,  &  in  particular  by  ye  Virginians,  Butt  My  Opinion  is 
that  they  will  nott  Come  To  Ohio,  Butt  Rather  go  by  Lake  Erie  towards  Wabauce 
in  order  to  Secure  a  very  Considerable  branch  of  Trade  amongst  ye  Twightwees 
which  has  been  out  of  thire  hands  Some  years  past  and  of  Considerable  advantage 
to  this  Province,  &  itt  is  well  known  ye  French  will  Spare  no  Troble  to  advance 
thire  Trade,  Nor  No  people  Carries  on  ye  Indians  Trade  in  So  Regular  a  manner 
as  the  French.  I  wish  with  all  My  hart  ye  Government  of  this  Province  wol’d 
Take  Some  Method  to  Regulate  ye  Indian  Trade,  &  to  prevent  Many  Disorders 
which  Arises  from  ye  Carring  of  Sperits  in  ye  Indian  Cuntrys.  I  have  this  Morn¬ 
ing  Dispatchd  of  one  of  My  hands  to  ye  Borders  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Andrew  Mon¬ 
tour,  who  is  Living  there,  in  order  that  he  Should  Meet  Me  att  Ohio,  for  which 
Place  I  will  Sett  out  on  Monday  Next  My  Self.  I  have  given  Instructions  to 
Andrew  to  find  out  if  posable  whether  there  be  any  French  on  Lake  Erie  or  there 
Abouts,  &  then  to  Meet  Me  where  the  body  of  the  Indians  are  Setled  on  Ohio.  I 
make  no  Doubt  butt  the  French  will  Make  use  of  unfair  Methods  they  Can  to 
bring  over  all  ye  Indians  they  can  to  there  Interest,  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  ye 
Indians  are  So  well  grafted  in  ye  English  Interest  that  they  will  Nott  be  Esey 
Deceved  by  the  French.  I  will  follow  ye  Governour’s  Instructions  when  I  Go  to 
Ohio,  and  all  Methods  that  is  proper  for  Securing  ye  Interest  of  the  Indians,  & 
when  I  come  to  Ohio  if  I  find  there  is  any  Truth  in  this  Report  or  any  Danger 
Apace,  I  will  Stay  att  Ohio  with  Androw  Monteur  in  order  to  keep  ye  Indians 
Study,  &  Dispatch  a  Mesinger  with  News  to  ye  Governor,  if  ye  report  Should  prove 
false,  as  I  hope  itt  will.f 

French  Claim  Possession — After  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  the 
French  had  taken  measures  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  dominion  in  America, 
and  their  power  had  become  aggressive.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  October 


*George  Croghan,  next  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  the  most  prominent  figure  among 
British  Indian  agents  from  1746  until  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  he  unfortunately  cast  his 
lot  with  the  British.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  educated  at  Dublin,  and  emigrated  to  America 
in  1741.  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania  near  Harris’  Ferry,  became  an  Indian  trader  in  1744,  and 
was  made  a  Councilor  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Onondaga  in  1746.  He  first  appears  in  the  official 
correspondence  of  Pennsylvania  as  writing  to  Secretary  Richard  Peters,  May  26,  1747,  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  woods,  bringing  a  letter,  a  French  scalp,  and  some  wampum,  for  the 
Governor  from  a  party  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians  having  their  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Erie,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  French  interest,  and  who  now,  thanks  to  Croghan’s  diplo¬ 
macy,  had  declared  against  the  French.  Even  at  this  early  date  the  feeling  between  the  traders 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  was  none  too  friendly.  Croghan’s  letter  also  discloses  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Virginia  to  allow  settlements  in  the  Youghioghenny  region  by  the  Ohio  Company. 
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I,  1748,  should  have  put  an  end  to  all  hostile  encounters  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  the  latter  was  determined  to  occupy  the  whole  territory  drained  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  they  took  immediate  measures  to  countervail  the  English  movement. 

The  English  colonists  were  alarmed  by  the  menace  of  the  French  occupation  of 
the  vast  territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  True  there  were  not  many  English  set¬ 
tlers  west  of  the  mountains,  only  a  few  hardy  and  fearless  pioneers  or  traders  had 
built  cabins  and  lived  there.  English  seamen  were  warned  to  keep  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Spaniards  incited  the  Southern  Indians  against 
the  English  colonists.  From  every  section  of  America  there  were  entreaties  to  the 
British  Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  settlers. 

The  French  had,  in  1747,  made  some  explorations  in  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
valleys  to  better  learn  the  geography  of  those  regions  and  the  exact  location  of  the 
English  settlements  on  the  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  British  com¬ 
plained  to  the  French  Government  about  encroachments  upon  English  soil,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  French  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  legal  claim 
to  the  country  which  they  believed  to  be  theirs,  to  take  formal  possession  of  it. 
Accordingly,  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  dispatched  Captain  Pierre  Joseph  de 
Celoron,  also  spoken  of  as  Sieur  Celoron  de  Bienville,  with  a  party  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  French  and  fifty-five  Indians  to  publicly  proclaim  possession  and  bury 
at  prominent  points  plates  of  lead  bearing  inscriptions  declaring  occupation  in  the 
name  of  the  French  King.  The  principal  officers  under  him  were  Captain  Contre- 
coeur,  who  afterwards  built  Fort  Duquesne,  Coulon  de  Villiers,  Chabet  Joncaire, 
and  Father  Bonnecamps,  the  chaplain,  who  made  a  map  of  the  country  and  kept  a 
valuable  journal. 

Celoron’s  expedition  left  La  Chine,  near  Montreal,  June  15,  1749,  and  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario.  It  coasted  along  its  eastern  and  southern 
shores,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Niagara,  July  6.  Here  they  carried  their  canoes  over 
the  portage  road  by  the  cataract  known  as  Niagara  Falls,  and  launched  them  again 
in  Lake  Erie,  landing  where  the  town  of  Portland  now  stands,  on  the  fifteenth. 
The  boats  were  drawn  up  and  carried  over  the  dividing  ridge,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  to  Lake  Chautauqua,  when  they  followed  down  the  lake  and  Conewango 
Creek,  where  they  arrived,  July  29,  at  what  is  now  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  creek  with  the  Allegheny  River.  The  first  of  the  leaden  plates 
was  buried  at  this  point,  “at  the  foot  of  a  red  oak  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River 
Oyo  and  of  Chanougano,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Kanougon,”  as  Father  Bonne- 
camps  records  in  his  journal. 

These  plates  were  eleven  inches  long,  seven  and  a  half  wide,  and  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  inscription  was  in  French,  and  in  the  following  terms,  as  fairly 
translated  into  English : 

In  the  year,  1749,  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  We  Celoron, 
commander  of  a  detachment  sent  by  Monsieur  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  New  France,  to  reestablish  tranquillity  in  some  Indian  villages  of 
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these  cantons,  have  buried  this  plate  of  lead  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the 
Chautauqua  this  29th  day  of  July,  near  the  River  Ohio,  otherwise  Belle  Riviere, 
as  a  monument  of  the  renewal  of  the  possession  we  have  taken  of  the  said  River 
Ohio,  and  of  all  those  which  empty  into  it,  and  of  all  the  lands  on  both  sides  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  said  river,  as  enjoyed  or  ought  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
King  of  France  preceding,  and  as  they  have  there  maintained  themselves  by  arms 
and  by  treaties,  especially  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  burying  of  this  plate  was  attended  with  much  form  and  ceremony.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Conewango  all  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  when  the 
commander,  Celoron,  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice :  “Vive  le  Roi !”  and  declared  that 
possession  of  the  country  was  now  taken  in  the  name  of  their  King.  A  plate  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  arms  of  France  was  affixed  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  a 
proces  verbal  was  drawn  up  and  signed  as  a  memorial  ceremony.  The  same  for¬ 
mality  was  observed  in  planting  each  of  the  other  plates.  At  the  rock  known  as 
“Indian  God,”  nine  miles  below  the  present  city  of  Franklin,  a  halt  was  made.  This 
boulder,  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  fourteen  in  width,  with  its  rude  ancient  picto- 
graphs  was  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  the  Indians  attached  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  the  well-known  landmark  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
French.  Celoron  deemed  it  a  fitting  point  to  bury  his  second  plate.  Three  days 
later  they  reached  the  Delaware  village  of  Attique,  present  Kittanning.  They 
planted  a  third  plate  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek ;  a  fourth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum;  the  fifth  and  sixth  at  the  mouths  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the 
Great  Miami.  At  the  last  point  the  party  burned  their  canoes  and  obtained  ponies 
for  the  return  trip  overland  by  way  of  Detroit,  thence  to  Fort  Frontenac,  where 
they  arrived  November  6,  greatly  fatigued  by  the  hardships  of  the  long  trip. 

The  Indians,  through  whose  territory  this  expedition  passed,  viewed  this  plant¬ 
ing  with  great  suspicion.  By  some  means  they  got  possession  of  one  of  the  plates, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  one  planted  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  mis¬ 
sion,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chautauqua  Creek.  An  account  of  this  stolen  plate, 
taken  from  the  original  manuscript  journal  of  Celoron  and  the  diary  of  Father 
Bonnecamps  by  O.  H.  Marshall,  is  most  interesting.  On  January  29,  1751,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton  sent  a  copy  of  the  inscription  to  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  French  followed  up  this  formal  act  for  possession*  by  laying  out  a  chain  of 
military  posts  on  substantially  the  same  line  as  that  pursued  by  the  Celoron  expedi¬ 
tion,  but  instead  of  crossing  over  to  Lake  Chautauqua  they  kept  down  to  Presque 
Isle,  now  Erie,  where  there  was  a  good  harbor,  with  a  fort  already  established,  and 
then  up  to  Le  Boeuf,  now  Waterford,  where  another  post  was  planted,  thence 
down  the  Venango  River,  now  called  French  Creek,  to  its  mouth  at  present  Frank¬ 
lin,  where  they  built  Fort  Venango,  thence  by  the  Allegheny  River  to  present  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  where  Fort  Duquesne  was  seated,  and  so  on  down  the  Ohio  River.  These 
forts  were  designed  ultimately  to  connect  their  Canadian  possessions  with  Louisiana. 

♦This  burying-  of  leaden  plates  containing  inscriptions  as  a  means  of  taking  possession  of 
new  territory,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  French  in  North  America,  appears  to  have  been  more 
extensively  employed  on  this  expedition  than  in  any  other. 
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When  the  expedition  reached  Logstown,  Celoron  almost  met  George  Croghan, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Governor  Hamilton  to  visit  the  Western  Indians  in  August, 
1749.  He  compelled  the  English  traders  residing  there  to  leave,  and  sent  by  them  a 
letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  as  follows : 

We,  Celoron,  Captain,  Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis,  commanding 
a  detachment  sent  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  Governor  in  chief  of  New 
France;  have  on  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River,  summoned  the  Englishmen, 
whom  we  have  found  in  an  Indian  town,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Beautiful 
River,  to  retire  with  all  their  effects  and  baggage  to  New  England,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  interlopers  and  rebels,  in  case  of  refusal ;  to  which  summons  they  have 
answered,  that  they  were  going  to  start  for  Philadelphia,  their  country,  with  all 
their  effects. 

» 

Celoron  then  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Indians  in  these  words : 

Children :  We  are  once  more  come  to  see  you  &  further  we  are  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  to  come  next  Spring  and  trade  with  you ;  We  are  now  going  down  the 
River  in  order  to  whip  home  some  of  our  children,  that  is  the  Twitchwees  &  Way- 
undotts  &  to  let  them  know  that  they  have  no  business  to  trade  or  trafffck  with  the 
English;  further  Children  we  desire  you  may  hunt  this  Summer  &  Fall,  and  Pay 
the  English  their  Debts,  for  we  will  not  suffer  them  to  come  here  to  trade  after 
this  winter. 

To  which  speech  the  Indians  made  little  or  no  answer  only  gave  the  French  to 
understand  that  the  land  was  theirs  &  that  while  there  was  any  Indians  in  those 
Parts  they  would  trade  with  their  Brothers  the  English;  As  for  their  pretending 
to  whip  home  the  Twitchwees  &  Wayundatts  this  Fall  &  sending  the  brothers  the 
English  home  from  trading  with  them  next  Spring,  they  looked  on  that  Speech  as 
a  jest  &  desired  them  to  consider  the  consequence  that  must  attend  a  proceeding  of 
that  kind ;  for  that  to  separate  them  from  their  Brothers  the  English  would  be  like 
cutting  a  Man  in  two  halfs  &  then  expect  him  to  live.  They  added  no  more  but 
used  them  with  a  great  deal  of  contempt  while  they  staid  in  their  Town. 

He  thus  attempted  to  awe  the  Indians,  and  as  a  further  display  of  his  authority 
he  caused  the  English  flag  to  be  hauled  down,  when  the  French  flag  was  raised  with 
much  ceremony  and  military  display.  He  distributed  gifts  among  the  Indians  and 
proceeded  on  his  mission. 

Celoron’s  expedition  accomplished  nothing  substantial.  Even  the  on-looking 
Indians  were  more  entertained  than  edified,  and  refused  to  be  impressed  by  the  fuss 
and  finery  and  vain  display  of  power  in  the  burial  of  the  plates.  The  British  traders 
in  the  region  paid  but  slight  attention  to  the  warnings  and  threats  of  Celoron, 
knowing  that  the  resident  Indians  were  friendly  to  them.  Celoron  was  amazed  at 
the  number  of  these  English  traders,  and  was  surprised  when  he  beheld  the  British 
flag  flying  at  Logstown,  probably  the  first  one  shown  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  Even  when  he  ordered  these  intruders  out  of  “French  Territory”  he  knew 
they  would  promptly  return  as  soon  as  the  French  departed.  No  one  was  in  the 
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least  deceived.  Celoron  knew  long  before  he  reached  the  Great  Miami  that  his 
arduous  mission  was  a  failure  in  so  far  as  it  served  to  checkmate  the  rival  English. 
At  the  moment  he  was  warning  the  English  traders  from  the  Ohio  country  a  plan 
was  on  foot  in  Virginia  for  a  new  invasion  of  the  French  domain. 

Soon  as  Croghan  arrived  he  advised  Governor  Hamilton  that  “Monsieur 
Celoron,  with  200  French  soldiers,  passed  through  Logstown  just  before  my  arri¬ 
val.”  He  then  made  inquiries  among  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  objects  of  Celoron’s 
expedition,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  drive  off  the  English,  and  by  burying  plates 
to  steal  away  their  country.  His  arrival  at  Logstown  was,  therefore,  most  oppor¬ 
tune  for  it  enabled  him  to  effectually  frustrate  Celoron’s  efforts  in  alienating  the 
Indians  at  that  place.  In  January,  following,  Governor  Hamilton  forwarded  one 
of  the  letters  sent  to  him  by  Celoron  to  the  Proprietaries  in  England,  and  another 
one  to  the  Governor  of  New  York.  He  was  alarmed  by  this  military  display.  Soon 
after  the  return  of  Celoron  the  French,  in  1750,  proceeded  to  erect  forts  in  the 
“debatable  land.” 

The  Ohio  Land  Company — George  Croghan,  on  August  2,  1749,  purchased 
from  Tanacharison  and  Scarouady  the  first  lands  ever  sold  by  the  Indians  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  An  association  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  planters  formed 
the  “Ohio  Company,”  and  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  land  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  with  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Indian  traffic,  when  international,  or  at  least 
intercolonial,  disputes  immediately  occurred.  By  the  interpretation,  finally  adopted 
of  Charles  II’s  charter  to  William  Penn,  part  of  the  land  was  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
belonged  to  the  Proprietaries,  saving  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  none  but  Penn’s 
heirs  could  legally  put  them  off. 

The  design  of  this  company  was  formed  by  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Virginia,  who  associated  himself  with  twelve  other  persons  of  that  Dominion 
and  Maryland,  and  with  John  Hanbury,  a  London  merchant.  Lawrence  and  Augus¬ 
tine  Washington,  brothers  of  George,  were  among  the  first  who  engaged  in  the 
scheme.  Hitherto  the  trade  with  the  Western  Indians  had  been  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  Pennsylvanians,  and  the  members  of  this  company  conceived  that  they  might 
derive  an  important  advantage  over  their  competitors  in  this  trade  from  water 
communication  of  the  Potomac  River  and  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Ohio. 

After  the  organization  of  the  company  the  King  granted  it  200,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  and  between  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Kanawha 
rivers.  The  privilege  was  reserved  by  the  company  of  embracing  lands  in  other 
parts  of  the  region  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  if  that  should  be  deemed  expe¬ 
dient.  As  a  large  part  of  this  grant  was  in  Pennsylvania  a  dispute  arose  between 
this  Province  and  Virginia  which  was  not  finally  settled  until  1784.  Then  to  make 
this  contest  all  the  more  bitter,  Lawrence  Washington,  upon  whom  the  management 
of  the  company  soon  devolved,  had  a  project  for  inducing  German  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  to  move  westward  and  take  up  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company,  which 
scheme,  happily,  never  succeeded. 
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The  English  now  set  up  an  additional  claim  to  the  lands  in  this  region  in  the 
name  of  the  Six  Nations,  as  under  British  protection,  recognized  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chappelle,  these  lands  had  formerly  been  acquired  by  Indian 
victories.  The  Indians  believed  they  controlled  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  basin  of  the  lower  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario.  These  con¬ 
flicting  claims  at  once  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  Ohio  Company,  as  it  had 
been  provided  by  their  charter  that  they  were  to  pay  no  quit-rent  for  ten  years,  and 
were  to  colonize  at  least  one  hundred  families  within  seven  years,  and,  at  their  own 
cost,  build  and  garrison  a  fort.  When  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  an  additional 
grant  of  300,000  acres  was  to  be  made.  The  British  in  this  manner  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  colonization  west  of  the  Alleghenies  in  order  that  the  evi¬ 
dent  designs  of  the  French  to  occupy  that  region  might  be  counteracted. 

The  Ohio  Company  took  prompt  measures  for  defining  and  occupying  their 
domain.  Lee,  the  two  Washingtons,  and  other  Virginia  members  ordered  goods 
suitable  for  the  Indian  trade  to  be  sent  from  London.  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap, 
also  a  member,  was  delegated  to  lay  out  a  road  over  the  mountains.  He  was  assisted 
by  Nemacolin,  a  friendly  Delaware  Indian,  then  living  near  the  present  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania.  This  road,  since  known  as  “Nemacolin’s  Trail,”  began  at  Wills 
Creek,  present  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  ran  to  Redstone  Old  Fort,  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  company  also  sent  Christopher  Gist  to 
explore  the  country,  confer  with  Indian  tribes,  and  select  the  land  to  be  included 
in  the  royal  grant  to  the  company. 

Gist  promptly  set  out  on  this  mission,  October  31,  1750,  and  explored  the 
greater  part  of  the  region  now  included  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  West 
Virginia,  and  parts  of  Western  Maryland  and  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  These 
explorations  were  the  earliest  made  so  far  west  for  the  purpose  of  an  examination, 
and  also  the  first  of  which  a  regular  journal  was  kept.  Gist’s  route  lay  by  the  War¬ 
riors’  Path,  along  the  base  of  Great  Warrior  Mountain,  reaching  the  Juniata  River 
at  Warrior’s  Gap,  east  of  present  Bedford,  thence  by  the  lower  or  Allegheny  Path, 
through  present  Ligonier,  to  Shannopin’s  Town,  near  Pittsburgh,  where  he  forded 
the  river,  and  on  November  25  arrived  at  Logstown.  He  noted  in  his  journal 
for  this  date : 

In  the  Loggs  Town,  I  found  scarce  any  Body  but  a  Parcel  of  reprobate  Indian 
Traders,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indians  being  out  a  hunting:  here  I  was  informed  that 
George  Croghan  &  Andrew  Montour  who  were  sent  upon  an  Embassy  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  the  Indians,  were  passed  about  a  Week  before  me.  The  People  in  this 
Town  began  to  enquire  my  Business,  and  because  I  did  not  readily  inform  them, 
they  began  to  suspect  me,  and  said,  I  was  come  to  settle  the  Indian’s  Lands  and  they 
knew  I  was  come  to  settle  the  Indian’s  Lands  and  they  knew  I  should  never  go 
Home  safe  again ;  I  found  this  Discourse  was  like  to  be  of  ill  Consequence  to  me, 
so  I  pretended  to  speak  very  slightingly  of  what  they  had  said  to  me,  and  enquired 
for  Croghan  (who  is  a  meer  Idol  among  his  Countrymen  the  Irish  Traders)  and 
Andrew  Montour  the  Interpreter  for  Pennsylvania,  and  told  them  I  had  a  Message 
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to  deliver  the  Indians  from  the  King  by  Order  of  the  President  of  Virginia,  &  for 
that  Reason  wanted  to  see  M.  Montour:  This  made  them  all  pretty  easy  (being 
afraid  to  interrupt  the  King’s  Message)  and  obtained  me  Quiet  and  Respect  among 
them,  otherwise  I  doubt  not  they  would  have  contrived  some  Evil  against  me.  I 
immediately  wrote  to  M.  Croghan,  by  one  of  the  Trader’s  People. 

Gist  proceeded  down  the  Ohio  and  on  December  14  reached  the  Muskingum 
Town,  where  George  Croghan  had  a  trading  house.  He  met  both  Croghan  and 
Andrew  Montour  here.  He  then  explored  along  the  Sciota  and  Miami,  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  North  Carolina  on  May  18,  1751.  Pursuant  to  instructions 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  dated  July  16,  1751,  Gist  set  out  on  another  expedition, 
Monday,  November  4.  This  journey  carried  him  from  the  company’s  storehouse, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Will’s  Creek,  into  Pennsylvania,  where  he  explored  what  is 
now  Somerset,  Fayette,  and  Greene  counties,  then  a  part  of  present  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio,  returning  to  Will’s  Creek  March  29,  1752. 

In  December,  1750,  Joncaire,  a  French  commander  and  interpreter,  with  five 
loaded  canoes,  was  seen  by  some  Iroquois  chiefs  examining  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  searching  for  a  site  upon  which  to  build  a  fort.  He  was  then  in 
the  vicinity  of  Venango,  Pennsylvania.  George  Croghan  reported  that  the  French 
had  recently  attacked  a  Shawnee  town  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Logstown, 
killing  a  man  and  taking  a  woman  and  two  children  prisoners.  The  Shawnee  pur¬ 
sued  them,  taking  five  French  and  some  Indians  prisoners.  The  Miami  Indians  also 
said  they  would  make  prisoners  of  the  French.  Croghan  expected  an  Indian  war  in 
the  spring. 

Early  in  May,  1750,  Ralph  Kilgore  and  Morris  Turner,  two  traders  employed  by 
John  Fraser,  of  Lancaster  County,  had  been  captured  by  Indians  near  Logstown 
and  carried  to  Detroit,  where  they  were  placed  with  a  farmer.  After  three  months 
of  this  servitude  they  were  sent  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  later,  when  the  French  under¬ 
took  to  transfer  the  prisoners  to  Montreal  while  following  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario,  they  made  their  escape,  and  reached  Sir  William  Johnson’s  home  in  New 
York  State,  where  they  made  a  deposition  of  their  capture  and  escape,  from  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  French  intended  to  make  war  on  the  Shawnee 
and  Wyandot  Indians  in  the  following  spring.  They  believed  these  Indians  were 
persuading  the  other  tribes  to  become  allies  of  the  English.  This  deposition,  together 
with  the  advice  received  from  Christopher  Gist,  then  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
the  report  made  by  Conrad  Weiser  on  his  journey  to  a  great  council  at  Onondaga, 
alarmed  Governor  Hamilton,  and  he  immediately  laid  the  subject  before  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  These  activities  were  not  without  their  effect,  and  the 
Governor,  Council  and  Assembly  urged  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour  to 
go  to  the  Ohio  with  a  present  to  the  Indians.  Both  were  too  ill  to  depart  at  once,  but 
early  in  the  following  spring  instructions  were  prepared  for  them,  and  on  May  18, 
1751,  they  arrived  at  Logstown.  They  were  warmly  greeted  by  Delaware,  Shawnee, 
and  Iroquois  who  had  assembled  there  in  great  numbers. 
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Jean  Coeur  and  another  Frenchman  and  forty  Iroquois  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ohio  also  arrived  at  Logstown,  when  Coeur  held  a  council  and  urged  the  Indians 
that  they  turn  away  the  English  traders.  The  Indians  refused  to  do  so,  and  Coeur 
apologized  to  Croghan  for  carrying  out  his  orders  from  the  Governor  of  Canada. 
Croghan  then  boldly  announced  to  the  Indians  that  the  French  had  offered  large 
sums  of  money  to  any  one  who  would  bring  them  the  bodies  or  scalps  of  Croghan 
and  Montour. 

Croghan  and  Montour  convened  a  council  with  the  Indians  on  May  28  and  29,  in 
which  a  satisfactory  treaty  was  concluded.  Deputies  of  the  Iroquois  Confederation 
— Delaware,  Shawnee,  Wyandot,  and  Twightwee — were  in  attendance.  Ten  Eng¬ 
lish  traders  and  others  were  present.  Andrew  Montour  was  interpreter  for  the 
Proprietaries  and  Toanohiscoe  for  the  Six  Nations.  Monsieur  Joncaire  was  pres¬ 
ent  as  the  representative  of  the  Canadian  Government,  but  he  was  told  plainly  by 
the  Indians  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  French.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  about  the  thorough  loyalty  of  the  Ohio  Indians  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Government  at  the  time  of  this  important  Logstown  council,  but  Croghan,  like  Sir 
William  Johnson,  was  bent  on  his  own  interests  and  exaggerated  in  his  translation 
of  the  treaty  speeches,  since  the  Onondaga  council  had  not  at  that  time  determined 
to  trade  only  with  the  English. 

The  Iroquois  had  for  many  years  endeavored  in  these  councils  to  play  an  even 
game  with  the  English  and  French.  Croghan  did  not  grasp  Indian  affairs  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  clearness  as  did  Weiser.  His  friends  on  the  Ohio  were  loyal,  his 
enemies  bitter.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  loath  to  trust  him,  especially 
since  they  believed  that  his  advocacy  of  building  a  fort  on  the  Ohio,  near  Logstown, 
was  to  enhance  his  own  profits. 

The  treaty  at  Logstown  foreshadowed  the  approaching  conflict  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  Indians  desired  that  the  English  build  a  fort  there, 
but  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  opposed  it,  as  the  policy  of  the  English  colonies  was 
for  a  union  in  Indian  affairs. 

English  traders  were  treated  rough,  but  it  was  not  until  after  Celoron’s  futile 
expedition  of  1749  that  any  great  threat  was  made  against  invaders  of  this  class. 
Occasional  arrests  of  these  venturesome  traders  stirred  the  British  public,  and  the 
press  made  much  of  it,  both  in  America  and  England.  The  story  of  John  Trotter 
did  much  to  influence  the  English  to  action,  and  it  illustrates  the  conditions  of  the 
times.  One  night  in  the  summer  of  1752  he  and  a  companion,  James  McLaughlin, 
were  carried  into  Fort  Niagara  in  irons,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  were  put  on  board 
a  bateau  and  sent  across  to  Fort  Frontenac,  thence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  It 
was  not  until  mid-March,  1754,  that  Trotter’s  captivity  and  wanderings  ceased  at 
Philadelphia,  where  on  March  22  he  told  his  tale  before  Chief  Justice  William 
Allen,  and  swore  to  it. 

Trotter  was  an  Indian  trader  of  Paxtang,  Lancaster  County,  and  in  1752  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  That  summer,  with  Timothy  Reerdon  as  partner  and 
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£400  worth  of  Indian  goods  purchased  from  Thomas  McKee,  they  made  their  way 
to  the  Ohio  country.  Here,  according  to  the  deposition  of  Trotter,  they  traded  at 
Attique,*  an  ancient  Delaware  Indian  town,  also  at  Logstown  and  Venango.  Near 
Kittanning,  August  15,  1752,  as  Trotter  was  en  route  to  Venango,  in  company  with 
James  McLaughlin  and  with  two  horse  loads  of  goods,  a  party  of  no  French  seized 
them  and  their  horses,  took  away  the  goods,  bound  Trotter  and  his  servant  with 
Indian  hopples,  made  of  wild  hemp,  and  “drove  them  through  the  woods,  part  of 
the  time  tied  together.”  In  three  days  they  arrived  at  Presque  Isle,  where  Trotter’s 
deposition  says  he  “saw  that  the  French  had  cut  a  road  and  were  hauling  great  guns 
to  a  place  where  they  were  going  to  erect  another  fort.”  At  Presque  Isle  the  two 
traders  were  put  in  irons  and  confined  under  guard  for  four  days.  The  unlucky 
traders  were  then  put  on  a  bateau  and  taken  to  Fort  Niagara,  thence  they  were  sent 
forward  on  a  long  water  route  with  hundreds  of  other  prisoners — French,  English 
and  Americans — to  spend  years  in  captivity.  Trotter  was  kept  in  irons  the  entire 
voyage;  he  was  held  in  jail  at  Montreal  four  days  and  at  Quebec  thirty  days;  then 
with  other  prisoners  was  put  on  board  a  French  man-of-war.  At  Rochelle,  France, 
he  was  again  placed  in  prison  for  a  month,  on  bread  and  water ;  and  when  he  was 
set  free,  he  was  a  pauper  in  a  strange  and  foreign  land.  He  and  McLaughlin,  and 
one  Jacob  Evans,  a  fellow-exile,  begged  their  way  from  town  to  town,  finally  reach¬ 
ing  Bordeaux,  where  Trotter  fell  in  with  Captain  Snead  of  the  ship  “Betty  and 
Sally,”  who  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  passage  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  March,  1754.  Such  were  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  Indian 
traders  in  the  Ohio  country  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  of  peace,  1752. 

A  conference  of  the  Ohio  tribes,  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  Mingo,  was  held  at 
Logstown  with  the  object  of  forming  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Virginia,  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  Iroquoian  Confederation  declined  to  attend.  “It  is  not  our  custom,” 
said  they  proudly,  “to  meet  to  treat  of  affairs  in  the  woods  and  the  weeds.  If  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  wants  to  speak  with  us,  and  deliver  us  a  present  from  our 
father  (the  King)  we  will  meet  him  at  Albany,  where  we  expect  the  Governor  of 
New  York  will  be  present.” 

At  Logstown,  however,  Colonel  Joshua  Fry  and  two  other  commissioners  from 
Virginia  concluded  a  treaty  June  13,  1752,  with  the  tribes  above  named;  by  which 
the  latter  engaged  not  to  molest  any  English  settlers  south  of  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Gist 
attended  this  treaty  as  the  agent  of  Virginia. 

The  Western  tribes,  however,  steadily  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  either 
the  English  or  the  French  to  lands  westward  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  A 
Delaware  chief  said  to  Gist:  “The  French  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  English  claim  all  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river:  where  is  the 
Indian’s  land?”  This  significant  question  was  answered  by  Gist:  “Indians  and 
white  men  are  subjects  of  the  British  King,  and  all  have  an  equal  privilege  in  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  land.” 

*Attique  is  the  Seneca  name  of  Kittanning,  the  first  chief  settlement  made  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  when  they  began  to  migrate  westward  from  the  Susquehanna  in  1723-24,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  was  the  most  important  Indian  center  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
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The  company  sent  surveyors  to  make  definite  boundaries.  English  settlers  and 
traders  went  into  the  country  and  the  jealousy  of  the  French  was  aroused,  when 
they  seized  and  imprisoned  some  of  the  surveyors  and  traders,  and  began  to  build 
forts. 

The  Logstown  treaty  of  1752  with  the  Indians  secured  the  right  of  occupancy, 
and  twelve  families,  headed  by  Captain  Christopher  Gist,  in  1753,  established 
themselves  on  the  Youghiogheny  at  the  present  Mount  Braddock,  Fayette  County. 
It  came  to  be  known  as  “Gist’s  Plantations,”  and  was  the  first  English  settlement 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

French  Gain  Territory — The  activity  of  the  Ohio  Company  caused  the 
French  authorities  in  Canada  to  plan  a  campaign  which  could  not  fail  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  hostile.  The  arrest  of  English  traders,  and  several  warnings,  as  well  as 
their  reported  endeavors  to  inflame  the  Indians  against  the  English,  were  all  well 
known  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  colonies. 

The  Marquis  Duquesne  became  Governor  of  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1752. 
At  once  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  defense  and  occupation  of  the  Lakes  and 
Ohio  Valley.  With  the  sanction  of  the  King  to  “build  on  the  Ohio  such  forts  as  are 
absolutely  necessary,  but  no  more,”  he  planned  an  expedition  for  the  ensuing  year, 
placing  in  command  the  Chevalier  Pierre  Paul  Marin,  and  the  engineer  Chevalier 
Le  Mercier.  Early  in  January,  1753,  the  expedition  consisting  of  300  men  set  out 
from  Quebec.  Traveling  overland  and  ice,  they  reached  Fort  Niagara  in  April, 
then  pushed  on  to  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Chautauqua 
Creek.  In  May  Michael  Jean  Hughes  Pean  arrived  with  an  additional  force  of 
500  men.  It  was  intended  to  build  a  fort  here,  but  the  water  was  too  shallow  and 
the  expedition  moved  to  a  place  which,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  lake 
shore,  they  named  Presqu’  Isle,  or  the  Peninsula.  Here  the  first  fort  was  built.  It 
was  to  have  been  called  Fort  Duquesne,  but  from  the  first  it  was  called  Fort  Presqu’ 
Isle.  It  was  constructed  of  square  logs,  was  about  120  feet  square  and  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  was  finished  in  June  and  garrisoned  by  about  100  men  under  command 
of  Captain  Repentigny. 

Before  the  fort  at  Presque  Isle  was  finished  La  Mercier  had  explored  the  short¬ 
est  route  to  a  navigable  source  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  believed  he  had  found  on 
LeBoeuf  Creek,  at  present  Waterford.  Here,  fifteen  miles  inland  from  Lake  Erie, 
the  remainder  of  the  forces  cut  a  road,  and  began  the  erection  of  a  second  fort, 
which  they  called  Fort  LeBoeuf.  It  was  of  similar  design  to  the  former  one. 
Marin  died  at  this  fort  on  October  29,  1753,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chevalier  Pean. 
Before  his  death,  Marin  had  proposed  to  build  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the 
LeBoeuf  and  Allegheny,  believing  that  if  the  French  were  to  accomplish  anything 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  this  point  must  be  held.  This  was  the  spot  where  Fraser  had 
built  his  house  as  early  as  1749,  and  it  marks  the  present  city  of  Franklin. 
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Fraser  learned,  in  May,  1753,  that  150  Indians  “at  the  carrying  place  which 
leads  from  the  Niagara  to  the  heads  of  the  Ohio  were  building  canoes  and  coming 
with  the  French  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon  to  occupy  the  region.”  This  news  he 


Fort  LeBoeuf 

promptly  reported  to  the  Provincial  Council,  and  then  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
French.  It  was  in  his  house,  December  1,  following,  that  Captain  Joncaire  and  two 
fellow-officers  took  up  quarters,  hoisted  the  French  flag,  and  called  the  place 
Venango.  Legardeur  de  Saint-Pierre  arrived  in  the  autumn  and  made  his  quarters 
at  Fort  LeBoeuf. 

Alarm  Among  Indians — Carlisle  Conference — The  news  of  the  erection  of 
these  French  forts  caused  much  alarm  among  the  Indians  along  the  Ohio,  and 
aroused  the  governments  of  the  English  colonies,  especially  those  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  rough 
old  Scotch  Governor  Dinwiddie  for  his  challenge  of  the  French  invasion  and  his 
summons  to  the  invaders  to  withdraw.  The  governors  of  the  English  colonies  now 
realized  that  the  time  for  action  had  come. 

The  Ohio  Indians  had  become  impatient  at  the  tardiness  of  the  Quaker  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  in  sending  them  the  promised  present,  so  they  appealed  to 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  when  Scarouady  headed  a  delegation  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  Western  Indians  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  September,  1753,  to  arrange  for 
aid  and  support  at  a  treaty  there  to  be  held  between  Virginia  authorities  and  officials 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  Six  Nations  and  their  tributary  tribes  in  the  Ohio 
Valley — the  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Twightwee  or  Miami,  and  Wyandot.  While  this 
treaty  was  in  progress  Scarouady  learned  that  an  appropriation  had  been  voted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  for  the  relief  of  the  Western  Indians.  Thereupon  a 
number  of  their  principal  deputies  were  sent  immediately  to  Carlisle,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  report  was  true. 
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Although  no  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the  Indians,  Governor  James  Ham¬ 
ilton,  learning  of  their  desires  for  a  council,  sent  Conrad  Weiser,  Richard  Peters, 
Isaac  Norris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  to  meet  these  deputies.  George  Croghan  was 
also  present  to  give  such  advice  as  was  requested  of  him. 

Those  who  today  wander  through  the  streets  of  historic  old  Carlisle  cannot 
realize  that  Franklin  and  his  companions  found  little  more  than  a  frontier  fort. 
John  O’Neal,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  dated  May  27,  1753,  says  there  were 
only  five  houses  in  the  town  and  but  twelve  men  in  the  garrison.  Fort  Lowther, 
on  High  Street,  near  the  Public  Square,  was  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  pioneer  fami¬ 
lies  so  frequently  exposed  to  Indian  attack.  Court  was  held  in  a  log  building  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Centre  Square. 

The  commissioners  arrived  in  Carlisle  without  belts,  strings  or  presents,  such 
as  were  always  given  at  such  conferences.  The  Assembly  had  provided  gifts  as 
condolences.  Weiser  pleaded  with  the  chiefs  that  the  business  should  be  trans¬ 
acted,  after  which  the  goods  would  be  presented,  as  they  would  surely  arrive  in  a 
few  days,  but  he  was  advised  that  the  deliberations  could  not  proceed  until  these  had 
arrived  “to  cover  the  graves  of  braves  killed  by  the  French  and  their  Indians,  and 
were  spread  out  on  the  ground”  before  the  assembled  red  men.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  to  discuss  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Ohio,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
condolences. 

Weiser  and  Montour  acted  as  interpreters,  and  the  conference  opened  on  the 
morning  of  October  1,  after  gifts  costing  £800,  which  had  arrived  that  morning, 
were  spread  out  on  the  ground.  During  the  three  days  following,  when  Indians 
and  commissioners  were  not  passing  presents  to  one  another,  speeches  were  deliv¬ 
ered  according  to  the  customary  procedure  of  such  gatherings. 

The  Oneida  chieftain  said:  “We  dig  a  grave  for  your  warriors  killed  in  your 
country  and  we  bury  their  bones,  decently  wrapping  them  in  these  blankets,  and 
with  these  presents  we  cover  their  graves,”  and  the  Indians  then  aired  their  com¬ 
plaints  and  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  English. 

In  return  for  all  the  delicate  niceties  of  Indian  procedure,  which  the  wise  Frank¬ 
lin  had  been  careful  to  observe,  the  red  men  covered  graves  of  the  English  with  a 
beaver  skin  blanket  and  offered,  as  occasion  required,  a  string  or  two  of  wampum, 
belts  and  bundles  of  skins.  A  shell,  painted  green  on  the  concave  side,  with  a 
string  of  wampum  attached,  was  given  the  commissioners  as  evidence  that  the 
assembled  Indians  had  but  a  single  heart  and  that  “green  and  good  and  sound.” 
The  calumet,  a  pipe  decorated  with  fine  feathers,  was  offered  in  proof  that  the 
Indians  cherished  no  resentment  against  the  English  because  of  French  inroads. 
They  made  Andrew  Montour  a  counselor  for  the  Six  Nations,  presented  him  with 
a  belt  in  token  of  their  confidence  and  gave  notice,  in  a  speech,  that  a  horn  had 
been  set  upon  his  head  as  evidence  of  Indian  respect  for  one  of  their  number  who 
served  the  English. 

Scarouady  advised  Weiser  that  when  the  Ohio  Indians  received  messages  in 
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May,  informing  them  of  the  threatened  French  invasion,  they  at  once  sent  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  French  forbidding  them  to  proceed  through  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  French 
failed  to  heed  this  warning,  when  the  Indians  held  a  conference  at  Logstown  and 
sent  a  second  warning  to  the  French  when  they  were  approaching  the  headwaters  of 
French  Creek.  The  French  replied  that  they  meant  no  harm  to  the  Indians,  that 
they  were  under  orders  of  the  King  of  France  to  build  forts  at  Venango,  at  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio,  at  Logstown,  and  another  on  Beaver  Creek.  The  Indians  sent  a 
third  notice  forbidding  them  to  proceed  farther.  It  was  also  stated  that  Tanachari- 
son,  the  bearer  of  these  messages,  had  been  treated  in  a  contemptuous  manner  by 
the  French. 

The  Indians  were  pleased  with  their  gifts,  thanked  the  commissioners  and 
expressed  deep  affection  for  the  English.  They  requested  that  no  Pennsylvania  or 
Virginia  settlements  be  made  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  that  all  the 
trade  be  confined  to  the  posts  at  Logstown,  mouth  of  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  They  also  urged  that  George  Croghan  be  stationed  at 
Aughwick  (present  Shirleysburg) . 

Franklin  thus  speaks  of  this  treaty  in  his  autobiography: 

Being  commissioned,  we  went  to  Carlisle  and  met  the  Indians  accordingly.  As 
these  people  are  extremely  apt  to  get  drunk,  and  when  so  are  very  quarrelsome 
and  disorderly,  we  strictly  forbade  the  selling  of  any  liquor  to  them;  and  when  they 
complained  of  this  restriction,  we  told  them,  if  they  would  continue  sober  during 
the  treaty,  we  would  give  them  plenty  of  rum  when  the  business  was  over.  They 
promised  this,  and  they  kept  their  promise,  because  they  could  get  no  rum,  and  the 
treaty  was  conducted  very  orderly  and  concluded  to  mutual  satisfaction.  They  then 
claimed  and  received  the  rum ;  this  was  in  the  afternoon. 

They  were  near  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  some  were  lodged  in 
temporary  cabins,  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  just  without  the  town.  In  the 
evening,  hearing  a  great  noise  among  them,  the  commissioners  walked  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

We  found  they  had  made  a  great  bonfire  in  the  middle  of  the  square ;  they  were 
all  drunk,  men  and  women  quarreling  and  fighting.  Their  dark-colored  bodies,  seen 
only  by  the  gloomy  light  of  the  bonfire,  running  after  and  beating  one  another  with 
firebrands,  accompanied  by  their  horrid  yellings,  formed  a  scene  the  most  resembling 
our  ideas  of  an  inferno  that  could  be  well  imagined. 

There  was  no  appeasing  the  tumult,  and  we  retired  to  our  lodgings.  At  mid¬ 
night  a  number  of  them  came  thundering  at  our  door,  demanding  more  rum,  of 
which  we  took  no  notice.  The  next  day,  sensible  they  had  misbehaved  themselves 
in  giving  us  that  disturbance,  they  sent  three  of  their  old  counselors  to  make  their 
apology. 

He  concludes : 

That  if  it  be  the  design  of  Providence  to  extirpate  these  savages  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  rum  may  be 
the  appointed  means.  It  has  already  annihilated  all  the  tribes  who  formerly  inhab¬ 
ited  the  seacoast. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Carlisle  treaty,  October  4,  Scarouady  returned  to  the  Ohio, 
and  at  Shanoppin’s  Town,  joined  with  Tanacharison  in  writing  to  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  urging  that  they  join  with  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  valleys  of  these  streams  by 
the  French.  This  treaty  at  Carlisle  deserved  a  more  important  place  in  the  history 
of  those  stirring  times. 

A  letter  was  written  by  Governor  Hamilton  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  dated 
November  16,  1753,  clearly  stating  the  Indian  situation  on  the  Ohio  at  this  time. 
The  letter  follows : 

The  inclinations  of  these  Indians  in  general  may  be  good,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  the  French  have  their  Emissaries  among  them,  and  have  corrupted  and 
may  be  still  corrupting  particular  Indians ;  but  then,  according  to  all  Accounts, 
the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  and  Shawonese,  are  continually  under  the  Force  of 
Liquor,  and  may  be  dispirited  from  Indolence  and  Debauchery.  The  Twightwees 
are  indeed  of  a  martial  Spirit  and  remarkable  for  Sobriety ;  but  they  are  much 
divided,  some  declaring  for  the  English  while  Others  still  adhere  to  the  French,  or 
are  likely  to  stand  neuter  and  wait  the  Event.  It  would  be  well  if  a  true  Account 
could  be  taken  of  the  Numbers  of  such  as  declare  for  the  English,  and  what  might 
be  depended  on  from  them  in  case  of  giving  them  Assistance;  But  as  this  is  not 
known  to  me,  nor  what  sort  of  a  Correspondence  they  keep  up  with  the  original 
United  Nations  at  Onondago,  nor  how  these  last  stand  affected  to  them,  or  instruct 
them  what  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to  know  their  Strength  or  their  Inclinations.  Had 
Mr.  Weiser  been  permitted  by  Governor  Clinton  to  have  proceeded  to  Onondago 
and  executed  my  Instructions,  I  should  have  been  able  to  give  You  better  Infor¬ 
mation,  but  his  not  being  permitted  to  go,  which  I  think  an  unadvised  Step  in  Mr. 
Clinton,  has  disappointed  me  much,  and  I  am  still  in  the  dark,  Governor  Clinton 
never  having  been  so  good  as  to  send  me  an  Account  of  what  has  been  done  by 
Col.  Johnson  at  Onondago,  who  he  promised  should  sound  the  Indians  on  these 
Articles ;  and  that  I  should  receive  from  him  a  full  State  of  their  Affairs  for  my 
own  Direction  with  respect  to  the  Ohio  Indians. 

While  this  letter  was  on  its  way  to  Dinwiddie,  the  latter  wrote  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  dated  November  24,  in  which  he  said: 

I  have  sent  a  Person  of  Distinction  to  the  Commander  of  the  French  Forces  on 
the  Ohio  to  know  his  Reasons  for  this  unjustifiable  Step  in  invading  our  Lands.  I 
have  desired  him  to  write  me  by  what  Authority  he  proceeds  in  this  unjust  and 
unwarranted  Manner,  and  have  desired  him  immediately  to  return,  otherwise  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  follow  the  Directions  and  Powers  invested  in  me  from  his 
Majesty  of  Great  Britain  by  repelling  Force  with  Force.  The  Messenger  has  been 
gone  three  weeks ;  when  he  returns  I  shall  acquaint  You  of  his  Proceedings, 
Reception,  and  Answer  of  the  French  officer. 

We  have  several  Workmen  gone  out  to  build  a  Fort  at  the  Forks  of  Monongialo 
with  the  Approbation  and  desire  of  the  Indians,  but  if  the  French  have  embarked 
and  gone  down  the  River,  I  fear  they  will  prevent  our  Designs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WASHINGTON  ENTERS  THE  SCENE. 


Mission  of  Washington — In  the  narration  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
long  struggle  for  the  lands  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  late  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  says:  “The  greatest  figure  of  his  age  enters  the  pages  of 
history,  the  immortal  Washington.”  His  debut  was  made  as  an  ambassador,  and 
although  his  mission  was  futile,  his  embassy  has  become  among  the  most  notable  in 
the  annals  of  America. 

In  the  dispute  between  England  and  France  for  the  vast  territory  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  watershed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Virginia  held  that  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley,  in  what  is  now  Pennsylvania,  was  a  part  of  that  Dominion.  Pennsylvania 
authorities  believed  the  limits  of  the  Province  were  about  what  they  are  today,  but 
they  had  so  many  internal  jealousies  and  quarrels  on  their  hands  at  the  time  the 
French  became  aggressive  intruders  along  French  Creek  and  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers  that  they  delayed  taking  any  aggressive  action  to  prove  ownership,  and 
establish  possession.  At  the  same  time  Virginia  was  experiencing  similar  diffi¬ 
culties;  however,  she  did  take  steps  to  stop  the  further  advance  of  the  French. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  dispatched  Captain  William  Trent  to  ascertain  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  French,  but  he  neglected  his  duty,  and  proceeded  no  farther  than  Logs- 
town.  Trent  was  not  a  man  of  sufficient  spirit  for  duty  on  the  frontier.  Dinwiddie 
advised  the  Lords  of  Trade  about  him:  “He  reports  the  French  were  then  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  and,  I  believe,  was  afraid  to  go  to  them.”  It 
was  vital  that  this  information  should  be  obtained,  and,  as  Dinwiddie  had  received 
additional  alarming  reports  from  the  frightened  settlers  about  the  activities  of  the 
French,  he  determined  to  send  a  protest  and  warning  against  further  invasion.  No 
one  appeared  so  fit  to  bear  this  message  as  George  Washington,  then  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  His  fitness  and  preparation  for  this  mission  is  an  oft  told  tale, 
and  needs  no  repetition  here,  but  his  instructions  and  commission  are  of  such  momen¬ 
tous  significance  they  will  bear  quotation  in  full : 

Instructions  and  Commission. 

Whereas,  I  have  received  information  of  a  body  of  French  forces  being 
assembled  in  a  hostile  manner  on  the  river  Ohio,  Intending  by  force  of  arms  to 
erect  certain  forts  on  the  said  river  within  this  territory,  and  contrary  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  peace  of  our  sovereign  the  King  of  Great  Britain ; 

These  are  therefore,  to  require  and  direct  you,  the  said  George  Washington, 
forthwith  to  repair  to  Logstown,  on  the  said  river  Ohio ;  and,  having  there  informed 
yourself  where  the  said  French  forces  have  posted  themselves,  thereupon  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  such  place ;  and,  being  there  arrived,  to  present  your  credentials,  together 
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with  my  letter  to  the  chief  commanding  officer,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  demand  an  answer  thereto. 

On  your  arrival  at  Logstown  you  are  to  address  yourself  to  the  Half -King,  to 
Monacatoocha,  and  other  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  acquainting  them  with 
your  orders  to  visit  and  deliver  my  letter  to  the  French  commanding  officer,  and 
desiring  the  said  chiefs  to  appoint  you  a  sufficient  number  of  their  warriors  to  be 
your  safe-guard,  as  near  the  French  as  you  may  desire,  and  to  wait  your  further 
direction. 

You  are  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  numbers  and  force  of  the  French  on  the 
Ohio,  and  the  adjacent  country;  how  they  are  likely  to  be  assisted  from  Canada; 
and  what  are  the  difficulties  and  conveniences  of  that  communication,  and  the  time 
required  for  it. 

You  are  to  take  care  to  be  truly  informed  what  forts  the  French  have  erected, 
and  where ;  how  they  are  garrisoned,  and  appointed,  and  what  is  their  distance 
from  each  other,  and  from  Logstown;  and  from  the  best  intelligence  you  can 
procure,  you  are  to  learn  what  gave  occasion  to  this  expedition  of  the  French;  how 
they  are  likely  to  be  supported,  and  what  their  pretensions  are. 

When  the  French  commandant  has  given  you  the  required  and  necessary  dis¬ 
patches,  you  are  to  desire  of  him  proper  guard  to  protect  you  as  far  on  your 
return,  as  you  may  judge  for  your  safety,  against  any  straggling  Indians  or  hunters, 
that  may  be  ignorant  of  your  character,  and  molest  you. 

To  George  Washington ,  Esquire ,  one  of  the  Adjutants  General  of  the  Troops  and 
Forces  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

I,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  ability,  conduct,  and  fidelity  of 
you,  the  said  George  Washington,  have  appointed  you  my  express  messenger;  and 
you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  proceed  hence,  with  all  convenient  and 
possible  dispatch,  to  that  place  or  part,  on  the  river  Ohio,  where  the  French  have 
lately  erected  a  fort  or  forts,  or  where  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces 
resides,  in  order  to  deliver  my  letter  and  message  to  him ;  and  after  waiting  not 
exceeding  one  week  for  an  answer,  you  are  to  take  your  leave  and  return  immedi¬ 
ately  back. 

To  this  commission  I  have  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  this 
Dominion  to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Williamsburgh,  the  seat  of  Government,  this 
30th  day  of  October,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  George 
the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain,  annoque  Domini,  1753. 

To  all  Whom  these  Presents  May  come  or  Concern,  Greeting. 

Whereas,  I  have  appointed  George  Washington,  Esquire,  by  the  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  my  express  messenger  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces 
on  the  river  Ohio,  and  as  he  is  charged  with  business  of  great  importance  to  his 
Majesty  and  this  Dominion; 

I  do  hereby  command  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  particularly  require  all  in 
alliance  and  amity  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  others  to  whom  this 
passport  may  come,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  said  George  Washington  and  his  attendants,  in  his  present  passage, 
to  and  from  the  river  Ohio  as  aforesaid. 

Washington  set  out  from  Williamsburg  on  October  31,  1753,  for  the  trading 
house  of  the  Ohio  Company  on  Will’s  Creek.  On  his  arrival  he  engaged  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  John  Davidson,  a  trader,  as  Indian  interpreter,  and  Jacob  Van  Braam,  an 
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old  friend  of  his,  a  Dutchman,  as  French  interpreter,  and  for  woodsmen,  Barnaby 
Currin,  John  McGuire,  Henry  Steward,  and  William  Jenkins.  He  was  also  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  the  services  of  Christopher  Gist,  surveyor  and  guide,  who  was  his 
constant  companion  throughout  this  expedition. 

The  party  set  out  from  Will’s  Creek  November  15,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  rested  at  Gist’s  Plantation;  on  the  226.  they  reached  Fraser’s  trading  house  on 

Turtle  Creek,  and  then  to  Shannopin’s  Town, 
present  Pittsburgh.  Washington  wrote  in  his 
journal,  November  23  :  “As  I  got  down  before 
the  canoe,  I  spent  sometime  in  viewing  the  land 
in  the  fork,  which  I  think  extremely  well  situ¬ 
ated  for  a  fort ;  as  it  has  the  absolute  com¬ 
mand  of  both  rivers.” 

The  next  place  of  importance  was  Logs- 
town,  where  they  arrived  on  the  30th.  Here 
Washington  held  conferences  with  Shingas, 
Lawmolach  and  Monakatuatha.  The  latter  had 
been  sent  by  several  tribes  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  French,  and  he  related  to  Washington 
the  substance  of  the  speech  he  made  on  that 
mission. 

Washington  made  a  speech  to  the  chiefs, 
explained  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  gave 
them  a  belt  of  wampum.  The  Indians  con¬ 
sulted  and  made  a  friendly  reply  and  promised 
an  escort  as  soon  as  their  young  warriors  would  return  from  hunting,  but  Wash¬ 
ington  could  not  wait  and  on  November  30,  after  these  vexatious  delays,  his  party 
set  out,  accompanied  by  only  four  Indians,  Half-King  being  of  the  number.  He 
wrote  in  his  journal  that  they  set  out  from  Logstown  for  Venango  about  9  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  with  Tanacharison,  the  Half-King,  Jeskakake,  White  Thunder  and 
the  Hunter,  and  arrived  at  Venango  on  December  4. 

When  Captain  Joncaire,  the  commander,  finished  his  greetings,  which  nothing 
could  exceed  in  civility,  wine  was  passed  and,  after  much  drinking,  all  restraint  was 
banished,  which  gave  license  to  their  French  tongues  and  their  true  sentiments  were 
revealed.  The  officers  told  young  Washington  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to 
take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  they  had  undoubted  right  from  a  discovery 
made  by  La  Salle  sixty  years  since.  They  also  told  him  they  had  raised  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  English  from  settling  on  the  river. 

Joncaire  endeavored  by  every  means  to  win  the  Half -King  and  the  other  Indians 
from  the  English,  but  the  chief  remained  true  to  his  mission,  and  accompanied 
Washington  to  Le  Boeuf,  to  which  place  he  was  referred,  as  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  French  had  his  headquarters  there.  Washington’s  party  set  out  at  noon  on 
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the  7th,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  Le  Force  and  three  soldiers.  They  arrived  at 
Fort  Le  Boeuf  on  December  11.  Washington  was  received  with  courtesy  by  the 
commandant,  Legardeur  de  Saint-Pierre.  Parkman,  in  “Montcalm  and  Wolfe,” 
presents  this  picture  in  his  inimitable  manner : 

The  surrounding  forests  had  dropped  their  leaves,  and  in  gray  and  patient  deso¬ 
lation  bided  the  coming  winter.  Chill  rains  drizzled  over  the  gloomy  “clearing”  and 
drenched  the  palisades  and  log-built  barracks,  raw  from  the  axe.  Buried  in  the 
wilderness,  the  military  exiles  (Legardeur  St.  Pierre  and  his  garrison)  resigned 
themselves  as  they  might  to  months  of  monotonous  solitude;  when,  just  after 
sunset  on  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  a  tall  youth  came  out  of  the  forest  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a  companion  much  older  and  rougher  than  himself,  and 
'  followed  by  several  Indians  and  four  or  five  white  men  with  packhorses.  Officers 
from  the  fort  went  out  to  meet  the  strangers ;  and,  wading  through  mud  and  sodden 
snow,  they  entered  the  gate.  On  the  next  day  the  young  leader  of  the  party,  with 
the  help  of  an  interpreter,  for  he  spoke  no  French  (a  deficiency  which  he  laments 
with  greatest  regret  later  in  life)  had  an  interview  with  the  commandant  and  gave 
him  a  letter  from  Governor  Dinwiddie.  St.  Pierre  and  the  officer  next  in  rank,  who 
knew  a  little  English,  took  it  to  another  room  to  study  it  at  their  ease;  and  in  it, 
all  unconsciously,  they  read  a  name  destined  to  stand  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  for  it  introduced  Major  George  Washington,  Adjutant- General 
of  the  Virginia  Militia. 

Saint-Pierre  promised  immediate  attention  to  the  letter  from  Governor  Din¬ 
widdie,  and  provided  for  the  comfort  of  Major  Washington  and  his  party.  During 
the  three  days  the  French  officers  were  framing  an  answer,  Washington  examined 
the  fort,  and  made  accurate  description  of  its  form  and  size.  His  account  is  as 
detailed  as  any  we  have  from  French  sources: 

It  is  situated  on  the  south  or  west  fork  of  French  (Le  Boeuf)  creek,  near  the 
water,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  creek  and  a  small  branch  of  it,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  an  island.  Four  houses  compose  the  sides.  The  bastions  are  made  of 
piles  driven  in  the  ground,  standing  more  than  12  feet  above  it  and  sharp  at  top 
with  port  holes  for  the  small  arms  to  fire  through.  There  are  eight  6-pound  pieces 
mounted  in  each  bastion  and  one  piece  of  4-pound  before  the  gate.  In  the  bastions 
are  a  guard-house,  chapel,  doctor’s  lodging,  and  the  commander’s  private  store, 
round  which  are  laid  platforms  for  the  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.  There  are 
several  barracks  without  the  fort  for  the  soldiers’  dwellings,  covered,  some  with 
bark  and  some  with  boards,  made  chiefly  of  logs.  There  are  also  several  other 
houses,  such  as  stables,  smith’s  shop,  etc. 

When  the  answer  was  framed  Saint-Pierre  said  in  it  that  he  would  send  Din- 
widdie’s  letter  to  the  Marquis  Duquesne  and  wait  his  orders ;  and  that  meanwhile 
he  should  remain  at  his  post,  according  to  the  commands  of  his  general.  “I  made 
it  my  particular  care,”  so  the  letter  closed,  “to  receive  Mr.  Washington  with  a  dis¬ 
tinction  suitable  to  your  dignity  as  well  as  his  own  quality  and  great  merit.”  No 
form  of  courtesy  had,  in  fact,  been  wanting.  “He  appeared  to  be  extremely  com¬ 
plaisant,”  says  Washington,  “though  he  was  exerting  every  artifice  to  set  our 
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Indians  at  variance 
with  us.  I  saw  that 
every  stratagem  was 
practiced  to  win  the 
Half-King  to  their  in¬ 
terest.”  It  was  only 
by  the  utmost  pains 
that  young  Washing¬ 
ton  could  prevent  his 
red  allies  from  staying 
at  the  fort,  conquered 
by  French  blandish¬ 
ments. 

On  December  14, 
Washington  and  Gist, 
clad  in  Indian  dress, 
set  out  on  foot  for 
their  return.  The 
weak  and  miserable 
horses  were  sent  by 
Currin  to  transport 
the  baggage  as  best 
they  could  to  Venango. 
Here  the  horses  were 
still  so  weak  that  they 
were  left  in  charge  of 
Van  Braam,  and 
Washington  and  Gist 
set  out  alone,  each 
carrying  a  pack  at  his 
back  and  a  gun  in  his 
hand.  The  next  day 
an  adventure  occurred 
which  is  narrated  by 
Gist  in  his  journal : 

We  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  set  out 
about  two  o’clock,  and 
got  to  the  Murdering 
Town  on  the  southeast 
fork  of  Beaver  Creek. 
Here  we  met  with  an 
Indian,  whom  I 
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thought  I  had  seen  at  Joncaire’s,  at  Venango,  when  on  our  journey  up  to  the  French 
fort. 

This  fellow  called  me  by  an  Indian  name,  and  pretended  to  be  glad  to  see  me.  He 
asked  us  several  questions,  as,  how  we  came  to  travel  on  foot,  when  we  left  Venango, 
where  we  parted  with  our  horses,  and  when  they  would  be  there.  Major  Washington 
insisted  on  traveling  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  Forks  of  the  Allegheny.  We  asked 
the  Indian  if  he  could  go  with  us  and  show  us  the  nearest  way.  The  Indian  seemed 
very  glad,  and  ready  to  go  with  us ;  upon  which  we  set  out,  and  the  Indian  took  the 
Major’s  pack. 

We  traveled  very  brisk  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  when  the  Major’s  feet  grew  very 
sore.  The  Major  desired  to  encamp ;  upon  which  the  Indian  asked  to  carry  his  gun, 
but  he  refused.  Then  the  Indian  grew  churlish,  and  pressed  us  to  keep  on,  telling 
us  there  were  Ottawa  Indians  in  those  woods,  and  they  would  scalp  us  if  we  lay  out ; 
but  go  to  his  cabin  and  we  should  be  safe. 

I  thought  very  ill  of  the  fellow,  but  did  not  care  to  let  the  Major  know  I  mis¬ 
trusted  him.  But  he  soon  mistrusted  him  as  much  as  I  did.  The  Indian  said  he 
could  hear  a  gun  from  his  cabin  and  steered  up  more  northwardly.  We  grew 
uneasy  and  then  he  said  two  whoops  might  be  heard  from  his  cabin.  We  went 
two  miles  farther.  Then  the  Major  said  he  would  stay  at  the  next  water. 

We  desired  the  Indian  to  stop  at  the  next  water,  but  before  we  came  to  water, 
we  came  to  a  clear  meadow.  It  was  very  light  and  snow  was  pn  the  ground. 

The  Indian  made  a  stop  and  turned  about.  The  Major  saw  him  point  his  gun 
towards  us  and  he  fired.  Said  the  Major,  “Are  you  shot?”  “No,”  said  I;  upon 
which  the  Indian  ran  forward  to  a  big  standing  light  oak  and  began  loading  his 
gun,  but  we  were  soon  with  him.  I  would  have  killed  him,  but  the  Major  would 
not  suffer  me.  We  let  him  charge  his  gun.  We  found  he  put  in  a  ball;  then  we 
took  care  of  him.  Either  the  Major  or  I  always  stood  by  the  guns.  We  made  him 
make  a  fire  for  us  by  a  little  run,  as  if  we  intended  to  sleep  there. 

The  Indian  was  sent  ahead 
to  his  cabin  and  Washington 
and  Gist  traveled  all  night, 
reaching  Piny  Creek  in  the 
morning.  Whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Indian  to  kill 
either  of  them  can  only  be  con¬ 
jectured.  The  circumstances 
were  extremely  suspicious. 
Major  Washington  hints  at 
this  incident  in  his  journal. 

The  next  night,  at  dusk,  the 
travelers  came  to  the  Allegheny 
River,  a  little  above  Shannopin, 
where  they  expected  to  cross 
over  on  the  ice.  In  that  they  were  disappointed,  the  river  being  frozen  only  a  few 
yards  on  each  side,  and  a  great  body  of  broken  ice  driving  rapidly  down  the  current. 
There  was  no  way  of  getting  over  the  river  but  on  a  raft,  which  they  set  about  to 
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Duild  with  the  aid  of  but  one  poor  hatchet.  They  worked  hard  all  day  and  just  atter 
sundown  launched  their  craft,  got  aboard  and  pushed  off.  Before  they  arrived  at 
midstream  they  got  caught  in  an  ice  jam.  Washington  set  his  pole  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  raft,  but  the  current  threw  the  raft  against  his  pole  with  such  violence  that 
he  was  hurled  into  ten  feet  of  water.  He  fortunately  saved  himself  by  grabbing  hold 
of  a  raft  log,  and  was  assisted  aboard  by  his  companion,  but  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  they  could  not  get  the  raft  to  either  shore,  and  were  obliged  to  land  on  a  small 
island  and  encamp  for  the  night.  This  island  was  near  the  present  Washington  Cross¬ 
ing  bridge  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Gist’s  hands  and  feet  were  frozen  and  the  sufferings  of  both  of  these  men 
through  the  night  was  extreme.  Ice  formed  of  sufficient  thickness  to  bear  their 
weight,  and  in  the  morning  they  crossed  over  without  incident,  and  the  same  day 
traveled  about  ten  miles,  to  the  trading  post  of  John  Fraser,  on  Turtle  Creek.  While 
here  they  learned  that  Queen  Allaquippa*  had  been  offended  by  Washington’s 
failure  to  call  upon  her  during  his  journey  northward,  and  he  determined  not  to 
again  make  this  error.  Late  in  December  he  and  Gist  visited  her,  and  he  records  in 
his  journal  that  he  “made  her  a  present  of  a  match-coat  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which 
latter  was  thought  much  the  better  present  of  the  two.” 

Anxious  to  hasten  back  and  report  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  the  result  of  his 
mission,  Major  Washington  and  his  party  set  out  from  Fraser’s  on  New  Year’s 
Day  and  arrived  at  Gist’s  plantation  on  the  2d.  They  left  there  on  the  4th  and 
passed  some  families  going  out  to  settle,  and  on  the  6th  they  met  seventeen  horses 
loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  They  arrived 
at  Will’s  Creek  that  evening  during  a  severe  storm.  On  January  11  they  reached 
Belvoir,  wrhere  Washington  rested  for  a  day  and  then  pressed  on  toward  Williams¬ 
burg,  where  he  arrived  January  16,  having  been  absent  eleven  weeks. 

The  answer  which  the  French  commander  made  to  Governor  Dinwiddie’s  letter 
is  as  follows : 

As  I  have  the  honor  of  commanding  here  in  chief,  Mr.  Washington  delivered 
to  me  the  letter,  which  you  wrote  to  the  commander  of  the  French  troops.  I  should 
have  been  glad  that  you  had  given  him  orders,  or  that  he  had  been  inclined,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Canada  to  see  our  General,  to  whom  it  better  belongs,  than  to  me,  to  set 
forthe  the  evidence  and  the  reality  of  the  rights  of  the  King,  my  master,  to  the 
lands  situate  along  the  river  Ohio,  and  to  contest  the  pretensions  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  thereto.  I  shall  transmit  your  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Quesne.  His 
answer  will  be  law  to  me.  And  if  he  shall  order  me  to  communicate  it  to  you,  Sir, 
you  may  be  assured  I  shall  not  fail  to  dispatch  it  forthwith  to  you.  As  to  the 
summons  you  send  me  to  retire,  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  obey  it.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  your  instructions  I  am  here  by  virtue  of  the  orders  of  my  General ; 
and  I  entreat  you,  Sir  not  to  doubt  one  moment  but  that  I  am  determined  to  con¬ 
form  myself  to  them  with  all  the  exactness  and  resolution  which  can  be  expected 
from  the  best  officer.  I  do  not  know  that  in  the  progress  of  this  campaign  any- 

*Aliquippa,  Beaver  County,  bears  the  name  of  this  celebrated  Indian  queen,  who  lived  on  the 
site  of  McKeesport  prior  to  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  name  is  said  to  signify  “hat.” 
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thing  has  passed  which  can  be  reputed  an  act  of  hostility,  or  that  is  contrary  to  the 
treaties  which  subsist  between  the  two  Crowns ;  the  continuation  whereof  inter¬ 
ests  and  pleases  us  as  much  as  it  does  the  English.  Had  you  been  pleased,  Sir,  to 
have  descended  to  particularize  the  facts,  which  occasioned  your  complaint,  I 
should  have  the  honor  of  answering  you  in  the  fullest,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  &c. 

Virginia  Builds  Forts  in  Pennsylvania — In  1754  the  English  population  in 
the  colonies  was  about  one  million,  planted  along  the  seaboard.  The  French  were 
one  hundred  thousand  strong  and  occupied  the  regions  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  a  line  of  trading  posts  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  latter  had  gained  great  influence  over  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  There  was  outward  peace,  but  inward  war  between  the  colonists,  and  it 
needed  only  a  spark  to  kindle  the  flame  of  hostilities.  The  boasting  of  Joncaire  at 
Venango,  while  in  his  cups,  left  no  doubt  that  the  French  meant  fight.  They 
had  fought  the  English  before,  and  scarcely  five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  which  France  got  back  nearly  all  that  had  been 
lost  in  King  George’s  War,  which  that  treaty  concluded.  Slight  wonder  that  Jon¬ 
caire  should  play  braggart.  Half  Indian,  he  was  both  cunning  and  proud,  and  it 
was  a  warrior’s  privilege  to  boast  if  his  deeds  justified. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  realized  that  the  clash  of  arms  was  near,  and  he  brought 
about  the  crisis  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  the  first  overt  act  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  it  was  enacted  in  ‘‘Penn’s  Woods.”  He  was  now  fully  informed 
of  the  determined  stand  of  the  French  in  that  region,  and  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  had  made  a  grant  of  £10,000  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  to 
“make  prisoners,  kill,  or  destroy  all  who  interrupted  the  English  settlements.” 
Immediate  preparations  were  commenced  for  raising  a  force  to  be  sent  to  the 
“Forks  of  the  Ohio”  (Pittsburgh),  to  occupy  that  strategic  point,  and  build  a  defen¬ 
sive  work  that  would  enable  them  to  resist  the  French. 

This  force,  a  company  of  colonial  militiamen  under  command  of  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Trent,*  marched  from  Virginia  in  January,  1754,  and  reached  the  Forks  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  following. 

Work  was  begun  on  a  stockade  of  squared  logs,  but  it  proceeded  slowly  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  Captain  Trent  returning  to  Will’s  Creek 
for  provisions,  and  Lieutenant  John  Fraser  being  absent  on  leave,  the  defensive 
work  was  left  in  charge  of  a  young  commissioned  officer,  an  ensign,  named  Edward 
Ward. 

*Captain  William  Trent,  who  led  the  first  English  armed  forces  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  was  a 
native  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  name  is  given  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

In  1746  Governor  Thomas  appointed  him  captain  of  one  of  the  four  companies  raised  in 
Pennsylvania  for  an  intended  expedition  against  Canada.  In  1749  Governor  Hamilton  appointed 
him  a  justice  of  Cumberland  County,  where  in  the  following  year  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
George  Croghan  to  engage  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  he  went  to  Logstown. 

When  the  Governor  of  Virginia  directed  him  to  build  a  fort  at  the  “Forks  of  the  Ohio,”  it 
seems  to  be  the  first  time  he  recognized  the  authority  of  Virginia. 

Captain  Trent  again  entered  the  service  of  Pennsylvania  in  1755,  as  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  but  two  years  later  he  again  entered  the  employ  of  Virginia.  In  1763  his  large  trading  house 
near  Fort  Pitt  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  During  the  Revolution  Congress  gave  him  a  com¬ 
mission  as  major. 
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The  French  were  promptly  warned  of  the  arrival  of  Trent’s  troops,  and  were 
not  long  idle.  On  April  17,  when  the  fort  which  had  been  named  Fort  Trent,  after 
its  commander,  was  still  uncompleted,  Ensign  Ward  suddenly  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  force  of  nearly  one  thousand  men,  French  and  Indians,  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery  under  the  command  of  Captain  Contrecoeur.  This  party  arrived 
in  sixty  flat  boats  and  300  canoes. 

By  Chevalier  Le  Mercier,  captain  of  the  artillery  of  Canada,  Contrecoeur  sent  a 
summons  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  English  to  surrender,  informing  him  that 
he,  Contrecoeur,  “was  come  out  into  this  place,  charged  with  orders  from  his  Gen¬ 
eral  to  request  him  (the  English  commander)  to  retreat  peaceably,  with  his  troops 
from  off  the  lands  of  the  French  king,  and  not  to  return,  or  else  he  would  find  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  fulfill  his  duty,  and  compel  him  to  it.”  “I  hope,”  continued  Contre¬ 
coeur,  in  his  summons,  “that  you  will  not  defer  one  instant,  and  that  you  will  not 
force  me  to  the  last  extremity.  In  that  case,  sir,  you  may  be  persuaded  that  I  will 
give  orders  that  there  shall  be  no  damage  done  by  my  detachment.” 

The  friendly  Half  King  who  was  present  advised  Ward  to  temporize,  to  reply 
that  he  was  not  an  officer  of  rank  with  power  to  answer  the  demand,  and  to  request 
delay  until  he  could  send  for  his  superior  officer.  Contrecoeur,  however,  refused  to 
parley,  and  demanded  immediate  surrender.  Having  less  than  forty  men  in  a  half 
finished  stockade,  Ward  was  unable  to  resist  the  force  opposed  to  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  prudently  yielded  to  the  demand  without  further  hesitation.  He  was  allowed 
to  withdraw  his  men  and  take  his  tools  with  him.  On  the  morning  of  April  18,  he 
left  the  position  and  marched  the  next  day  to  Redstone,  present  Brownsville,  on  his 
way  back  to  Virginia. 

The  French  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  completed  it,  naming  it  Fort 
Duquesne,  in  honor  of  Marquis  Du  Quesne,  then  Governor  General  of  Canada,  and 
the  border  chain  of  French  forts  flying  the  fleur-de-lis  was  complete.  New  France 
had  spread  into  the  province  of  William  Penn. 

This  event  has  been  considered  the  commencement  of  the  memorable  “Seven 
Years’  War,”  an  epoch-making  struggle  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  February  18,  1763,  by  which  France  lost  all  her  territory  in  North  America, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  it  is  interesting  that  it  was  enacted 
on  Pennsylvania  soil. 

Schemes  for  Union — The  first  English  move  to  check  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion  was  to  present  a  solid  front  by  combining  the  efforts  of  all  the  colonies.  To 
this  end  a  conference  was  called  to  meet  in  Albany,  New  York,  by  request  of  the 
“Lords  of  Trade,”  a  standing  committee  of  England’s  privy  council.  It  was  hoped 
that  better  intercolonial  relations  could  be  established,  and  that  the  friendship  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederation  could  be  cemented  into  a  closer  alliance  in  the  event  of 
further  hostilities  with  France. 

Governor  Hamilton  could  not  make  the  long  trip  at  this  crisis,  and  John  Penn 
and  Richard  Peters,  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  Isaac  Norris  and  Benjamin 
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Franklin,  of  the  Assembly,  were  commissioned  to  represent  the  Province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  They  carried  with  them  £500  as  the  provincial  present  to  the  Indians. 
Twenty-three  commissioners,  representing  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania 
met  in  the  courthouse,  June  19,  1754.  None  of  the  colonies  was  as  ably  repre¬ 
sented  as  Pennsylvania. 

A  large  “chain-belt”  of  wampum  was  presented  to  the  assembled  warriors,  with 
a  speech  in  which  the  misdeeds  of  the  French  were  not  forgotten.  Hendrick,  the 
great  Mohawk  chief  and  orator,  made  a  much  better  speech  in  reply.  “We  do  now 
solemnly  renew  and  brighten  the  covenant  chain.  We  shall  take  the  chain-belt  to 
the  Onondaga,  where  our  council-fire  always  burns,  and  keep  it  so  safe  that  neither 
thunder  nor  lightning  shall  break  it.  It  is  true  that  we  live  disunited.  We  have 
tried  to  bring  back  our  brethren,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  Governor  of  Canada  is  like  a 
wicked,  deluding  spirit.  You  ask  why  we  are  so  dispersed.  The  reason  is  that  you 
have  neglected  us  for  these  three  years  past.”  Here  he  took  a  stick  and  threw  it 
behind  him.  “You  have  thus  thrown  us  behind  your  back;  whereas  the  French  are 
a  subtle  and  vigilant  people,  always  using  their  utmost  endeavors  to  seduce  and 
bring  us  over  to  them.”  He  then  told  them  that  it  was  not  the  French  alone  who 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Indians,  that  “the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada  are  quarreling  about  lands  which  belong  to  us,  and  their  quarrel 
may  end  in  our  destruction.”  He  closed  the  long  speech  with  a  burst  of  sarcasm. 
“We  would  have  taken  Crown  Point  (in  the  last  war),  but  you  prevented  us. 
Instead  you  burned  your  own  fort  at  Saratoga  and  ran  away  from  it — which  was 
a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  you.  Look  about  your  country  and  see:  You  have  no 
fortifications ;  no,  not  even  in  this  city.  It  is  but  a  step  from  Canada  hither,  and 
the  French  may  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors.  You  desire  us  to  speak  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  do  it.  Look  at  the  French:  They  are  men; 
they  are  fortifying  everywhere.  But  you  are  all  like  women,  bare  and  open,  without 
fortifications.”* 

The  congress  now  occupied  itself  with  another  matter.  Its  numbers  agreed  that 
great  danger  was  pending.  Schemes  for  a  union  of  the  British  Colonies,  especially 
for  general  defense,  had  been  agitated  intermittently  since  February,  1745.  Agree¬ 
ment  for  concerted  action  was  not  reached,  however,  until  July  10,  1754,  when 
Benjamin  Franklin  reported  his  “plan  for  a  general  union  of  the  British  Colonies 
in  North  America”  to  this  conference. 

Among  several  plans  of  action  that  were  suggested,  two  of  the  most  important 
were  proposed  by  Pennsylvanians.  Richard  Peters,  the  beloved  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  and  member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  proposed  a  plan  for  a  standing 
army,  by  which  each  colony  should  raise  a  company  of  100  men;  that  the  thirteen 
companies  should  form  the  Union  Regiment,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King.  Vessels  were  to  be  built  for  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  forts  were 


*“Col.  Rec.,”  VI,  80-81.) 
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to  be  built  and  garrisoned.  The  little  standing  army  was  to  build  roads  and  make 
itself  otherwise  useful. 

Worthier  of  adoption,  however,  was  Franklin’s  plan  of  union,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  It  was  recommended  to  the  various  assemblies  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  and  later  submitted  to  their  respective  constituencies.  It  was  also  sent  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  It  was  better  matured  than 
Peter’s  scheme  for  a  standing  army.  It  placed  the  power  of  raising  troops  and 
building  forts  in  the  hands  of  a  central  body  called  a  Grand  Council  and  presented 
other  practical  and  wise  features.  Franklin,  better  than  any  man  of  his  time,  real¬ 
ized  the  effect  of  the  encroachments  of  the  French  at  the  back  of  the  English 
Colonies,  and  was  more  practical  in  suggestions  for  meeting  the  situation.  This 
was  the  first  coherent  scheme  ever  propounded  for  securing  a  permanent  Federal 
union  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  This  meeting  was  of  vast  significance  and  influence 
in  developing  the  spirit  of  union  which  ultimately  was  to  weld  the  colonies  into  a 
nation. 

To  the  credit  of  the  great  author,  it  should  be  observed  that  his  scheme  contem¬ 
plated  the  formation  of  a  self -containing  Federal  government,  and  not  of  a  mere 
league.  But  public  opinion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  such  bold  and  com¬ 
prehensive  ideas.  A  town  meeting  at  Boston  denounced  it  as  subversive  of  liberty. 
Governor  Hamilton  told  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  that  it  was  “well  worthy  of 
their  closest  and  most  serious  attention,”  but  one  day  when  Franklin  was  absent  it 
was  taken  up  and  promptly  rejected.  Not  one  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  adopted 
it.  The  plan  was  never,  therefore,  brought  before  the  King  or  Parliament.  Had 
Franklin’s  plan  been  adopted,  it  is  said,  the  several  colonies  would  have  been  united 
and  strong  enough  to  withstand  attacks  from  enemies  without  England’s  assistance, 
and  the  later  pretense  for  unjust  taxation.  Thus  the  Revolutionary  struggle  might 
have  been  averted. 

The  columns  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette”  abundantly  testify  to  Franklin’s 
watchful  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  French  on  the  frontiers.  No  other 
paper  in  America  paid  so  much  attention  to  these  matters,  or  discussed  their  prob¬ 
lems  with  more  thorough  understanding.  Frontier  news  which  first  appeared  in 
the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette”  was  printed  afterwards — sometimes  long  afterwards — 
in  the  newspapers  of  New  York  and  New  England.  In  the  “Gazette”  appeared  the 
first  published  account  of  Celoron’s  expedition  of  1749,  which  had  been  orally  given 
to  Franklin  by  George  Croghan,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Franklin  was  better  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  published  the  famous 
“Join  or  Die”  device*  in  his  “Gazette,”  May  9,  1754,  which  had  a  potent  influence 
in  shaping  public  opinion  for  the  impending  Revolution. 

*This  device  was  used  with  telling-  effect  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  colonial  union  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  in  1775  this  same  device  was  made  the  head  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
Journal”  ;  it  was  especially  a  favorite  in  the  quarrel  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  used  not  only 
in  the  newspapers,  but  on  handbills  as  well.  The  snake  was  disjointed,  each  separate  part  rep¬ 
resenting  one  of  the  thirteen  English-American  colonies.  Franklin  led  in  speaking  through  his 
“Gazette”  ;  the  feeble  press  began  then  to  follow,  and  soon  the  pulpit  found  more  sanction  of 
Divine  authority  for  protective  measures  in  the  colonies,  independent  of  England.  Pennsylvania 
was  in  the  van  of  American  Independence. 
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Great  Meadows  and  Fort  Necessity — Whoever  would  seek  the  origins  of 
the  American  Republic  must  carry  his  quest  well  back  through  the  years.  Ample 
seed-planting  there  was,  and  long  years  of  germination,  before  the  wild  ringing  of 
the  Liberty  Bell  proclaimed  even  the  smallest  measure  of  fruition.  Many  causes 
there  were  to  bring  the  colonies  together,  but  none  more  potent  than  the  occupancy 
of  the  Niagara  and  the  Lakes,  and  this  invasion  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  valleys 
by  the  French.  Here  more  than  anywhere  else  occurred  those  provocations  which 
excited  the  thought  of  the  English  colonists  in  America,  and  gave  it  a  new  ideal. 

After  young  Washington 
arrived  home  from  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  warn  the  French  he 
immediately  began  to  raise 
troops  to  serve  at  the  fort 
Captain  Trent  was  building 
at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  He 
was  commissioned  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel  by  Governor  Din- 
widdie,  and  was  next  in  com¬ 
mand  to  Colonel  Joshua  Fry. 
The  hope  was  that  Trent 
would  fortify  himself  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French, 
and  that  Washington  and 

Fry  would  join  him  in  time  to  secure  the  position. 

When  Colonel  Washington  and  his  men  arrived  at  Will’s  Creek,  Ensign  Ward 
was  already  there  with  his  little  command,  and  on  April  25,  1754,  reported  the 
details  of  his  surrender  to  the  French,  Colonel  Washington  immediately  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  bearing  the  sad  news  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  requests  for  reinforcements. 

Washington  then  consulted  with  his  brother  officers,  when  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  endeavor  to  reach  the  Monongahela  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Redstone 
Creek  and  there  erect  a  fortification.  He  arrived  at  “Little  Meadows”  on  May  9 
with  three  companies.  This  was  but  one-third  the  distance  to  Redstone  Creek,  and 
about  half  way  to  “Great  Meadows.”  Here  information  awaited  him  that  Contre- 
coeur  had  been  reinforced  by  800  men  to  intercept  him. 

Washington  encamped  his  little  army  on  the  Youghiogheny,  near  the  present  site 
of  Smithfield,  Fayette  County,  where  a  few  days  later  a  messenger  from  the 
friendly  sachem,  Half-King,  arrived  with  the  information  the  French  were  about 
to  attack  him,  and  were  then  very  near  his  camp.  Scouts  reported  at  the  same  time 
that  they  had  observed  the  stealthy  approach  of  French  soldiers  and  their  Indian 
allies.  He  at  once  began  to  erect  a  stockade*  and  put  his  ammunition  in  a  place  of 
safety. 

♦This  stockade  was  at  Great  Meadows,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  west  of  present  Smithfield, 
according  to  Washington’s  letter  to  Dinwiddie,  May  27,  1754. 
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Washington  then  set  out  during  the  night  at  the  head  of  forty  men  for  the 
encampment  of  the  Half-King.  A  heavy  rain  fell  during  the  march  and  they  did 
not  reach  the  friendly  Indians  until  just  before  sunrise  May  28.  A  hurried  council 


The  Midnight  Council 


was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  join  forces  and  attack  the  enemy.  Marching  in 
single  file,  according  to  Indian  custom,  they  found  the  enemy  in  a  secluded  spot 
among  the  rocks,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued  which 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Washington.  Monsieur  Jumonville,  the  French 
commander,  and  ten  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  twenty-two  taken  prisoners.  Only 
one,  a  Canadian,  escaped,  but  it  was  he  who  hurried  with  the  news  to  Fort  Duquesne. 

Washington  had  one  man  killed  and  two  or  three  wounded.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  Jumonville  was  the  bearer  of  a  summons  for  the  surrender  of 
Washington  at  his  encampment  on  the  Youghiogheny.  This  brief  encounter  was 
one  of  great  importance,  as  it  was  the  first  bloodshed  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  which  lasted  nine  years,  and  also  marked  the  first  military  engagement  of 
Washington  and  is  of  special  interest  in  that  it  occurred  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 

The  account  of  this  action  is  taken  from  Washington’s  official  reports,  which 
were  sent  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  the  English  Government,  and  is  corroborated 
by  extracts  from  Washington’s  private  journal,  captured  by  the  French  at  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat  a  year  later,  and  published  by  the  French  Government.  Contrecoeur’s 
account  to  Marquis  DuQuesne  claimed  that  Jumonville  and  his  party  were  sent  out 
as  an  envoy  and  that  Washington  had  fired  on  them.  The  evidence  of  those  engaged 
on  the  English  side  is  that  Jumonville's  actions  hardly  conformed  to  those  of  an 
envoy.  England  claimed  that  a  state  of  war  had  existed  since  the  capitulation  of 
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Ensign  Ward,  and  that  Washington  was  but  obeying  the  orders  of  his  superior  “to 
clear  the  Ohio  headwaters  of  French  invaders.” 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Colonel  Washington  were  Messieurs  Drouillon 
and  La  Force,  and  two  cadets.  La  Force  was  a  bold,  enterprising  officer  of  great 
subtlety,  and  his  capture  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  French.  Washington,  in  his  report 
to  Dinwiddie,  stated  that  he  regarded  La  Force  as  equal  to  fifty  other  men,  and  on 
account  of  a  perfect  use  of  the  Indian  tongue  his  influence  was  great  among  the 
Indians.  The  prisoners  were  hurried  away  to  Virginia. 

Two  days  after  the  victory  Colonel  Joshua  Fry  had  died  in  Cumberland,  and 
the  chief  command  now  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Washington, 
But  fortune  does  not  extend  her  favors  to  any  man  for  a  long  period.  The  career 
'  of  Washington,  like  that  of  most  men,  was  a  series  of  successes  and  reverses. 

Scouts  soon  brought  the  reports  that  Contrecoeur  was  at  Fort  Duquesne  with  a 
force  of  one  thousand  French  and  many  Indians,  and  the  young  commander  was 
in  trouble.  On  May  31  he  wrote:  “We  expect  every  hour  to  be  attacked  by  a 
superior  force.”  He  proceeded  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  stockade,  and  because 
there  had  been  a  scarcity  of  provisions  and  war  materials,  he  called  it  “Fort  Neces¬ 
sity.”  He  appealed  for  reinforcements,  but  none  came,  excepting  an  independent 
company  from  South  Carolina,  under  Captain  Mackaye,  who  held  a  King’s  com¬ 
mission  and  who  resented  W ashington’s  position  as  commander,  and  in  consequence 
did  practically  nothing.  Washington  advanced  thirteen  miles  farther  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  then  learning  that  the  French  were  strong  in  numbers 
and  coming  to  meet  him,  he  retreated  July  1  to  Fort  Necessity. 

The  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  had  hastened  to  make  good  their  loss  at  Great 
Meadows.  On  July  2  five  hundred  French,  led  by  Coulon  de  Villiers,  brother  of 
Jumonville,  with  several  hundred  Indians,  advanced  to  avenge  his  kinsman’s  death. 
On  July  3  they  took  up  an  advantageous  position  and  opened  fire  on  Fort  Necessity. 
All  through  the  day  the  firing  was  kept  up  around  the  fort,  those  within  being 
huddled  together  in  danger  and  discomfort,  until  twelve  had  been  killed  and  forty- 
three  wounded.  After  about  nine  hours  the  English  were  at  the  last  extremity  with 
food  and  ammuntion  nearly  exhausted  and  guns  in  bad  condition,  and  Washington 
was  compelled  to  accede  to  Villiers’  summons  to  a  conference.  He  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  let  them  send  an  officer  to  his  camp  to  observe  his  miserable  plight,  and  only 
yielded  when  they  proposed  to  have  him  send  one  to  theirs. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were  believed  to  be  honorable,  but  w£re  misrepre¬ 
sented  to  Washington,  who  did  not  understand  French,  and  he  accepted  the  imper¬ 
fect  translation  of  Jacob  Van  Braam. 

Washington  signed  the  articles  of  capitulation  on  July  4,  1754.  Then  the  troops 
marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  He  abandoned  a  large  flag  and  surrendered 
the  fort.  When  the  French  flag  replaced  the  British  ensign  the  French  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  territory  they  claimed  for  their  King. 
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Washington  was  compelled  to  leave  Captains  Robert  Stobo  and  Jacob  Van 
Braam  as  hostages.  He  was  permitted  to  take  the  military  stores,  except  the  artil¬ 
lery,  and  he  agreed  to  return  the  prisoners  he  had  sent  to  Virginia.  Such  was  the 
outcome  of  the  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  hold  the  country  about  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  French  had  seemingly  demonstrated  that  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  were  the  western  boundary  of  English  dominion  in  North  America. 

Governor  Dinwiddie,  grouch,  and  hater  of  the  French,  reduced  Washington's 
rank  to  that  of  captain,  and  found  reasons  for  declining  to  return  the  prisoners. 
Thereupon  Washington  resigned  from  the  service,  went  back  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  his  ambition  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  English  Army  was  never  gratified. 

It  was  a  cause  of  great  mortification  to  Washington  when  Governor  Dinwiddie 
refused  to  ratify  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  in  regard  to  the  delivering  up  of 
the  prisoners  captured  with  Jumonville.  It  was  at  variance  with  his  principles  of 
honor  and  sense  of  fairness,  but  he  was  helpless,  having  no  control  of  the  situation. 
M.  Drouillon,  the  cadets,  and  the  privates  were  sent  to  England,  and  M.  la  Force 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  Williamsburg,  but  he  broke  out,  and  after  his  recapture 
was  closely  confined. 

Washington  in  telling  of  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  writes  of 
Van  Braam’s  stupidity  and  deceit.  The  latter  has  been  characterized  as  a  poltroon 
and  a  villain.  Washington  admits  he  was  a  good  soldier,  but  lamented  always  the 
imposition  or  ignorance  Van  Braam  manifested  in  his  translation  of  the  several 
terms  of  surrender.  Poor  Van  Braam  paid  dearly  for  his  errors. 

Stobo  and  Van  Braam  were  the  first  English  prisoners  in  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
former  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  drawing  an  accurate  plan  of  the  fortification, 
and  in  writing  several  important  letters  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  in  which  he 
explained  in  detail  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  winning  the  alliance  of  the  Shawnee 
and  other  Indians.  He  described  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  condition  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  other  stores,  but  more  of  consequence  was  the  value  in  which  M.  la 
Force  was  held  by  his  superior  officers.  Stobo  was  both  patriotic  and  philosophic; 
also  daring  to  such  a  degree  that  his  hardihood  got  him  into  such  tribulations  as  fall 
to  few  men.  He  must  have  known  that  he  was  breaking  his  status  as  a  hostage. 
His  subsequent  experiences  and  adventures  make  a  most  thrilling  and  remarkable 
story.  These  can  be  read  in  Sir  Gilbert  Parker’s  novel,  “The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,” 
where  Stobo  masquerades  as  Captain  Moray.  Poor  Van  Braam  was  a  prisoner  for 
six  years,  mostly  in  Canada.  He  returned  to  Williamsburg  in  the  fall  of  1760.  All 
the  officers  in  Washington’s  regiment  were  thanked  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  except 
Major  Muse,  accused  of  cowardice,  and  Van  Braam  of  duplicity.  Rather  let  us 
believe  Van  Braam  was  a  miserable  scholar,  and  was  imposed  upon  by  the  crafty 
De  Villiers  in  his  translation  of  the  capitulation,  as  he  later  received  £500  from 
Virginia  as  a  compensation  for  his  sufferings  during  his  long  and  painful  confine¬ 
ment  as  a  hostage,  and  his  claim  for  9,000  acres  of  land  was  also  allowed.  He  was 
again  commissioned  in  the  English  Army,  and  served  in  the  West  Indies. 
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In  concluding-  the  story  of  Washington’s  first  campaign,  Samuel  Adams  Drake 
says :  “It  thus  fell  out  that  the  building  of  a  log  fort  to  command  the  Ohio  had 
brought  on  actual  war.  The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Great  West  now 
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passed  from  words  to  deeds.  But  in  their  unbroken  chain  of  posts,  their  depots  so 
conveniently  placed,  their  Indian  alliances  so  secured  by  the  prestige  of  a  first  suc¬ 
cess,  the  French  entered  upon  the  conflict  with  strong  advantage.” 

W.  M.  Thackery  says  :  “It  was  strange  that  in  a  savage  forest  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  young  Virginia  officer  should  fire  a  shot  and  waken  up  a  war  which  was  to  last 
for  sixty  years,  to  cost  France  her  American  colonies,  to  sever  ours  from  us,  to 
create  a  great  Western  Republic,  to  rage  over  the  Old  World  when  extinguished  in 
the  New,  and  of  all  the  myriads  engaged  in  the  vast  contest,  to  leave  the  prize  of 
greatest  fame  with  him  who  struck  the  first  blow.” 

The  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity  was  doubly  disastrous  to  the  English,  since  it  was 
a  new  step  and  a  long  one  towards  the  ruin  of  their  interest  with  the  Indians ;  and 
when,  in  the  next  year,  the  smouldering  war  broke  into  flame,  nearly  all  the  western 
tribes  drew  their  scalping-knives  for  France. 

After  the  victory  at  Fort  Necessity  the  French  used  every  possible  means  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  become  their  allies  and,  as  many  Shawnee,  Delaware,  and 
some  renegades  of  the  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations  had  joined  the  French,  the 
charge  was  made  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  that  the  friendly  Indians  were  treacherous 
and  had  secretly  aided  the  French  in  this  campaign. 

Tanacharison  and  Scarouady,  ‘true  friends  of  the  English,  had  retreated  to 
Aughwick,  whence  they  sent  out  messages  to  assemble  the  friendly  Shawnee  and 
Delaware  at  that  place,  and  asked  the  Province'  of  Pennsylvania  to  support  their 
women  and  children  while  their  warriors  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English.  In 
response  to  these  messages  great  numbers  of  Delaware  and  Shawnee  hurried  to 
Aughwick,  where  they  were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  Province  throughout  the  fall 
and  winter. 

In  August  Tanacharison  went  to  Harris’  Ferry  to  meet  Conrad  Weiser,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Governor  Hamilton  to  go  to  Aughwick  and  learn  what  the  Indians 
intended  to  do.  On  the  way  the  Half  King  complained  to  Weiser  about  the 
behavior  of  Colonel  Washington  and  his  failure  to  heed  his  advice  when  the  French 
attacked  him  in  force.  Weiser  and  Tanacharison  followed  the  trail  to  Andrew 
Montour’s  farm,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  accompany  them  to  Aughwick,  where 
they  arrived  August  31.  In  the  conferences  which  were  held,  Weiser  completely 
won  old  Tanacharison  and  his  people  back  to  the  English  cause.  Moreover,  Weiser 
learned  that  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  had  formed  an  alliance,  and  had  been 
offered  presents  by  the  French.  Near  the  close  of  the  conference  Tanacharison, 
Scarouady,  and  King  Beaver  pressed  Weiser  to  tell  them  what  transpired  at  the 
Albany  Treaty,  when  he  told  about  the  purchase  of  the  vast  tract  west  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River.  They  were  much  displeased  that  the  Six  Nations  had  sold  this 
land,  but  when  Weiser  explained  that  the  purchase  was  made  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  land  schemes  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  French  on  the  Ohio  River,  they 
appeared  more  satisfied,  though  they  resented  not  having  been  given  a  part  of  the 
consideration.  This  important  conference  at  Aughwick  was  concluded  on  Septem- 
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ber  6,  when  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  went  back  to  the  Ohio,  only  to  learn  from 
the  French  that  all  their  favorite  hunting  grounds  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  had  been  sold  to  the  Province  at  the  Albany  Treaty. 

Tanacharison  returned  to  the  trading  house  of  John  Harris,  where  he  became 
seriously  ill.  A  ‘‘medicine  man,”  who  was  summoned,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
French  had  bewitched  the  Half  King  in  revenge  for  the  blow  he  struck  them  in  the 
affair  of  Jumonville.  Tanacharison  had  made  it  clear  that  it  was  he  who  killed 
Jumonville  in  revenge  of  the  French  who  had  killed,  boiled  and  eaten  his  father. 
Furthermore,  Tanacharison  had  sent  around  the  French  scalps  taken  at  that 
action  as  trophies.  It  is  little  wonder  that  all  the  friends  of  the  Half  King  con¬ 
curred  in  the  opinion  of  the  “medicine  man,”  when  the  old  chieftain  died  at  the 
house  of  John  Harris,  October  4,  1754.  There  was  great  lamentations,  mingled 
with  threats  of  immediate  vengeance.  Thus  was  this  noted  Oneida  sachem,  vicege¬ 
rent  of  the  Iroquois  over  the  Delaware,  Mohicans  and  others  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  “Happy  Hunting  Ground”  at  a  time  when  his  services 
and  influence  among  the  Western  Indians  were  greatly  needed  by  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  English  of  the  neighboring  colonies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BRADDOCK  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

Braddock’s  Campaign — Governor  Hamilton  strongly  urged  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Assembly  to  organize  the  militia  and  aid  the  Virginians,  but  that  body  ques¬ 
tioned  the  right  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  invade  Pennsylvania  and  charged  his 
action  as  impudent. 

In  October.  1754,  Governor  Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Hunter  Mor¬ 
ris,  who  assumed  his  duties  at  the  same  time  that  a  new  Assembly  was  elected.  At 
the  session  in  December  the  Governor  laid  before  it  the  royal  order  for  a  concert  of 
action  with  the  other  colonies,  commanding  them  to  act  vigorously  in  defense  of 
their  own  Province  and  to  aid  the  other  colonies  to  repel  every  hostile  invasion. 
The  Assembly  appropriated  £40,000,  of  which  £20,000  was  for  the  King's  use, 
redeemable  by  the  excise  in  twelve  years,  the  balance  to  supplant  the  torn  and 
defaced  bills  of  former  issues. 

Great  Britain  determined  to  oppose  this  growing  power  of  France  in  America, 
and  ordered  two  regiments  of  foot  from  Ireland  to  Virginia,  to  be  there  reinforced  ; 
other  troops  were  ordered  to  be  raised  in  America,  2,000  in  New  England,  and 
3,000  in  Pennsylvania,  which  were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  commander-in- 
chief,  who  would  be  sent  over  for  that  purpose.  Pennsylvania  was,  in  addition, 
required  to  supply  the  foreign  troops  on  their  arrival  with  provisions  and  all  neces¬ 
saries  for  the  soldiers  landed  or  raised  in  the  Province ;  also  to  provide  the  officers 
with  means  for  traveling ;  and  to  impress  carriages  and  quarter  troops.  All  the 
expense  of  this  program  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Province ;  whilst  articles  of  more 
general  concern  would  be  charged  upon  a  common  fund  to  be  raised  from  all  the 
colonies  of  North  America,  of  which  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  would  also  be 
required  to  bear  its  proportionate  share.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  also 
directed  to  urge  the  Assembly  to  contribute  liberally  until  a  union  of  the  northern 
colonies  for  general  defense  could  be  effected.  At  this  late  day  it  would  appear 
that  the  mother  country  depended  more  on  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  than  on  all 
her  other  possessions  in  North  America;  and  more  on  Pennsylvania  than  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  men  and  provisions. 

Governor  Morris  and  the  Assembly  fenced  for  position  on  the  proposition  of 
the  grant  of  an  enormous  sum  for  the  King’s  use.  Neither  side  would  yield. 
Finally  the  Assembly  borrowed,  on  the  credit  of  the  House,  £5,000,  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  fresh  provisions,  for  the  use  of  the  King’s  troops  on  their  arrival, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  negotiate  the  loan.  This  action  was  unquestionably 
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arrived  at  in  an  effort  to  prove  to  the  Crown  that  their  disposition  was  to  assist  the 
mother  government  if  treated  by  the  Proprietary  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

On  January  14,  1755,  Major  General  Edward  Braddock,  Sir  John  St.  Clair, 
adjutant  general,  and  the  two  Irish  regiments  under  Colonels  Thomas  Dunbar  and 
Sir  Peter  Halkett,  sailed  from  Cork.  They  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  whence  they  marched  to  Frederickstown,  Maryland.  The  place  of  debarka¬ 
tion  was  selected  with  that  ignorance  and  want  of  judgment  which  distinguished 
the  British  Ministry.  Neither  the  country  of  Maryland  nor  Virginia  could  furnish 
provisions  or  carriages  for  the  army,  while  Pennsylvania,  rich  in  grain  and  well 
,  stocked  with  wagons  and  stock,  could  readily  supply  food  and  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  required  by  officers  and  men  in  moving  an  army  to  any  point. 

The  Assembly  could  hardly  feel  otherwise  at  such  a  move  than  that  either  the 
British  Ministry  or  Major  General  Braddock  was  prejudiced  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  Province,  so  Dr.  Franklin  was  sent  to  General  Braddock  to  undeceive 
him.  He  was  a  powerful  ally,  and  came  to  the  general’s  aid  at  a  critical  time.  He 
was  then  postmaster  general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  most  sagacious  personage.  He 
and  his  son  visited  the  camp  and  found  the  general  waiting  restlessly  for  the  report 
of  the  agents  whom  he  had  sent  to  collect  wagons. 

“I  stayed  with  him,”  says  Franklin,  “several  days,  and  dined  with  him  daily. 
When  I  was  about  to  depart,  the  returns  of  wagons  to  be  obtained  were  brought  in, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  they  amounted  only  to  twenty-five,  and  not  all  of  these 
were  in  serviceable  condition.” 

Braddock  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  this  condition  of  affairs  that  he 
declared  the  expedition  at  an  end  and  exclaimed  against  the  Ministers  who  would 
send  him  into  a  country  destitute  of  the  means  of  transportation.  Franklin  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  army  had  not  been  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  such  means 
abounded.  Braddock  seized  his  words  and  at  once  commissioned  him  on  liberal 
terms  to  procure  150  wagons  and  1,500  pack  horses.  Franklin  immediately  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  circulated  advertisements  to  the  farmers  through  the  counties 
of  Lancaster,  York  and  Cumberland,  and  by  a  clever  address  obtained  in  two  weeks 
all  the  wagons,  250  pack  horses  and  much  popularity  for  himself. 

Franklin  stated  in  his  address  that  he  found  General  Braddock  incensed  at  the 
delay  of  the  horses  and  carriages  he  had  expected  from  Philadelphia,  and  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  send  an  armed  force  to  seize  carriages,  horses  and  drivers  necessary  to  the 
service ;  but  that  he,  apprehending  the  visit  of  British  soldiers  in  their  present  tem¬ 
per  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  the  inhabitants,  and  was  desirous  to  try  what 
might  be  done  by  fair  and  equitable  means ;  and  that  now  an  opportunity  was  pre¬ 
sented  of  obtaining  £30,000  in  silver  and  gold,  which  would  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  Provincial  currency.  Franklin  expended  £800  received  from  General  Brad¬ 
dock,  advanced  £200  from  his  own  purse  and  gave  his  personal  bond  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  value  of  such  horses  as  should  be  lost  in  the  service.  The  claims  made 
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upon  him  in  consequence  of  this  engagement  amounted  to  £20,000,  and  were  not 
settled  by  the  government  until  after  much  trouble  and  delay. 

General  Braddock  called  upon  the  governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  to  meet  him  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  to  con¬ 
cert  measures  for  future  operations.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  April  14,  with  all  the  governors  present.  It  was  determined  that  simultane¬ 
ous  attacks  be  made  upon  Forts  Duquesne,  Crown  Point  and  Niagara.  General 
Braddock  himself  was  to  lead  the  most  important  one  against  Fort  Duquesne. 
Governor  Shirley’s  move  against  Niagara  was  a  fiasco,  and  Sir  William  Johnson’s 
success  at  Crown  Point  led  only  to  the  better  fortifying  of  Ticonderoga  by  the 
French.  The  campaign  against  Fort  Duquesne  is  of  more  interest  to  Pennsylvania. 
Verily  the  year  1755  was  one  of  gloom  for  the  English,  and  especially  for  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies  in  America. 

The  sailing  of  Braddock  and  his  little  army  was  no  sooner  known  at  Versailles 
than  a  counter  expedition  was  prepared  on  a  larger  scale.  Eighteen  ships  brought 
three  thousand  troops  to  Canada,  under  General  Baron  Dieskau,  and  with  him  came 
the  new  Governor  of  New  France,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  destined  to  succeed 
Duquesne,  whose  health  was  failing  under  the  fatigues  of  his  office. 

Preparatory  to  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  General  Braddock  was  the  letter  to 
Governor  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  to  have  a  road  cut  so  that  there  might  be 
communication  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Youghiogheny, 
both  for  the  security  of  retreat  and  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  provisions.  These 
English  officers  were  unacquainted  with  American  geography,  and  at  best  the  maps 
used  by  them  were  by  no  means  accurate.  Governor  Morris,  in  response,  advised 
the  adjutant  general  that  there  was  a  good  wagon  road  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Conococheague,  but  only  a  horse  path  through  the  mountains  by  which 
the  Indian  traders  carried  their  goods,  and  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
making  a  wagon  road  that  way.  He  also  gently  intimated  that  the  distance  was 
much  greater  than  the  English  officers  realized. 

Governor  Morris,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  sent  George  Croghan, 
John  Armstrong,  James  Burd,  William  Buchanan  and  Adam  Hoops  as  commis¬ 
sioners  to  explore  the  country  west  of  the  “Great  Virginia  Road,”  as  the  road 
through  the  Cumberland  Valley  was  called,  and  to  survey  and  lay  out  such  roads  as 
were  most  direct  and  commodious.  No  better  men  could  have  been  chosen.  They 
were  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  Armstrong  was  the  best  surveyor  011  the 
frontier. 

These  commissioners  projected  a  road  from  McDowell’s  Mill,  in  present  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  to  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  Three  Forks,  where  they  found  too 
many  French  and  Indians  scouting  and  hunting  to  venture  farther.  The  length  of 
the  projected  road  so  far  as  it  was  surveyed  was  sixty-nine  miles. 

The  commissioners  could  not  effect  a  meeting  with  Sir  John  until  April  16. 
When  they  showed  him  the  drafts  he  raved  like  a  wild  man,  and  the  commissioners 
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believing  they  had  done  their  part  well,  were  abashed  by  their  unusual  reception. 
The  adjutant  general  told  them  it  was  too  late  to  build  this  road  now,  and  instead 
of  marching  to  the  Ohio  they  would  march  into  Cumberland,  Maryland.  He  told 
them  not  a  soldier  should  handle  an  ax,  but  by  fire  and  sword  General  Braddock 
would  compel  the  inhabitants  to  build  it.  He  would  kill  all  the  cattle  and  drive  away 
the  horses,  burn  the  houses,  and  if  the  French  defeated  the  army  by  the  delays  of 
the  Province,  he  would,  with  his  sword  drawn,  pass  through  it  and  treat  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  a  parcel  of  traitors  to  his  master.  He  even  avowed  his  purpose  to  “shake 
Mr.  Penn’s  Proprietaryship”  by  representing  Pennsylvania  as  a  disaffected  province. 

Braddock  was  constantly  complaining  of  the  failure  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  spoke  slightingly  of  the  provincial  contingent  and  scoffed  at  danger  from 
the  Indians.  “These  savages,”  he  said  to  Franklin,  “may  indeed  be  a  formidable 
enemy  to  raw  American  militia,  but  upon  the  King’s  regular  and  disciplined  troops, 
sir,  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  an  impression.” 

Governor  Morris  early  in  May  sent  Secretary  Peters  to  expedite  the  work  of 
the  road-makers  by  his  presence.  Neither  General  Braddock  nor  Sir  John  had  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  obstacles  to  road-building  over  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  or 
of  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  Governor  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  who 
lacked  both  money  and  men  for  the  undertaking.  This  road,  which  afterward 
received  the  name  of  Braddock’s  Road,  passed  beyond  McDowell’s  Mill,  around 
Parnell’s  and  Jordan’s  Knobs  into  Path  Valley,  into  Cowan’s  Gap,  past  Burnt 
Cabins  and  Sugar  Cabins,  to  Sideling  Hill.  From  the  last  point  the  road  extended 
to  the  crossing  of  the  Juniata,  thence  to  Raystown  (now  Bedford),  and  then  over 
the  Alleghenies  to  the  Great  Crossing,  three  miles  from  Turkey’s  Foot,  present 
Somerfield,  Somerset  County.  The  entire  expense  was  to  be  borne  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Advertisements  were  broadcast  in  Cumberland,  York  and  Lancaster  coun¬ 
ties  for  laborers.  James  Wright  and  John  Smith  contracted  to  supply  the  workmen 
with  provisions. 

Ground  was  broken  May  6,  when  only  ten  men  reported  for  work  under  Major 
James  Burd.  By  the  15th  there  were  seventy  men  at  work  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  120.  Major  Burd  was  in  sole  charge  of  the  work  at  the  outset,  the  other 
commissioners  being  unable  to  serve. 

The  road  was  built  thirty  feet  wide  for  about  ten  miles,  when  it  was  determined 
to  make  it  twenty  feet,  and  parts  requiring  digging  or  quarrying  only  ten  feet. 
Twenty  days  were  required  to  make  the  road  from  Anthony  Thompson’s  to  Side¬ 
line  Hill,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  William  Smith  was  commissioned  to  assist 
Major  Burd  and  reported  May  28.  Much  of  the  money  required  for  the  work  was 
supplied  by  Joseph  Armstrong  and  Samuel  Smith,  members  of  the  Assembly  from 
Cumberland  County,  from  their  private  funds,  for  the  Legislature  held  its  purse¬ 
strings  with  a  tight  grip.  The  workmen  at  times  suffered  for  the  want  of  bread  and 
liquor.  By  June  16  Major  Burd  wrote  from  “Alloqueepy’s  Town,”  thirty-four 
and  a  half  miles  from  Thompson’s,  that  he  expected  to  finish  the  work  there  the 
next  day,  and  join  the  advance  division  under  Smith  at  Raystown. 
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The  Indians  menaced  the  work  at  this  time  and  Braddock,  who  at  first  refused 
aid,  sent  ioo  men,  under  Captain  Hogg,  as  a  guard.  The  soldiers  came  none  too 
soon.  As  Braddock  penetrated  the  Alleghenies,  Indian  ravages  began  in  his  rear, 
and  true  to  their  character,  they  spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  The  soldiers  deserted 
and  the  workmen  were  unprotected  and  in  constant  danger. 

Braddock  and  his  little  army  reached  Will’s  Creek,  May  io,  where  the  whole 
force  was  now  gathered.  His  arrival  was  announced  with  a  salute  of  seventeen 
guns  and  the  force  of  the  garrison  turned  out  on  parade.  After  the  battle  of  Great 
Meadows  a  strong  fort  had  been  built  at  Will’s  Creek,  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  remaining  forces,  and  as  a  guard  for  the  frontiers.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Fort  Cumberland. 

It  has  been  said  that  Braddock  despised  not  only  provincials  but  Indians.  Crog- 
han  had  brought  from  Pennsylvania  about  fifty  warriors,  with  as  many  women  and 
children,  to  the  camp  at  Fort  Cumberland.  They  were  objects  of  great  curiosity  to 
the  soldiers ;  especially  the  women,  who  were  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  General 
Braddock  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  have  the  women  taken  back  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and,  finally,  their  warriors  agreed  to  do  so  and  then  join  Braddock  on  the 
march.  He  gave  them  many  presents,  which  seemed  to  please  them.  Within  a  few 
days  all  of  the  Indians  except  eight  warriors  marched  out  of  camp  toward  Augh- 
wick.  None  of  them  ever  returned.  Scarouady  afterward  complained :  “The 
general  looked  upon  us  as  dogs,  and  would  never  hear  anything  that  we  said  to 
him.”  Another  ally  offered  himself  at  camp,  known  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  “Captain  Jack,”  the  “Black  Hunter,”  or  the  “Black  Rifle."  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  returned  to  his  cabin  in  the  Juniata  Valley  one  evening  and  found  it 
burned  to  the  ground  by  Indians,  and  the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children  lying 
among  the  ruins.  He  vowed  undying  vengeance,  raised  a  band  of  kindred  spirits, 
dressed  and  painted  like  Indians,  and  became  a  scourge  of  the  red  men  and  the 
champion  of  the  white  settlers.  But  Captain  Jack  and  his  wild  crew,  useful  as  they 
might  have  been,  shocked  Braddock’ s  sense  of  military  fitness,  and  he  received  them 
so  coldly  that  they  left  him. 

It  was  June  io  before  the  army  was  well  on  its  march.  Three  hundred  axemen 
led  the  way  to  cut  and  clear  the  road.  Braddock  was  haughty  and  egotistical  and 
entertained  no  doubt  of  his  success.  He  advised  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  that  soon  as  he  captured  Fort  Duquesne  he  would  leave 
there  the  guns,  ammunition  and  stores  he  captured  in  it,  but  if  the  enemy  first 
destroyed  the  fort,  he  would  build  another.  Bv  forced  marches  he  reached  Little 
Meadows  at  the  foot  of  Meadow  Mountain,  June  i8,  when  1,200  men  were  chosen 
to  continue  the  expedition,  the  balance  to  remain  in  camp  under  command  of  Colonel 
Dunbar.  A  halt  of  two  days  was  made  twenty-five  miles  from  their  objective,  to 
await  reports  of  the  Indian  scouts,  which  pause  was  fatal. 

On  the  morning  of  July  9  the  little  army  forded  the  Monongahela  River  and 
advanced  in  solid  platoons  along  the  southern  shore.  Colonel  Washington  saw  the 
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perilous  arrangement  of  the  troops  after  the  fashion  of  European  tactics,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  advise  Braddock  to  disperse  his  men  in  open  order  and  employ  the  Indian 
mode  of  fighting  in  the  forests.  The  haughty  general  angrily  replied:  “What!  a 
provincial  colonel  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight !” 


Braddock’s  March 


The  army  moved  forward  and  recrossed  the  river.  Meantime  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  Contrecoeur,  had  decided  to  withdraw,  but  Captain  Beaujeu’s  command 
was  reinforced  by  several  hundred  Indians.  When  Captain  Beaujeu  came  in  sight 
of  the  English  they  had  already  crossed  the  river,  and  had  advanced  so  that  both 
flanks  would  be  exposed  about  two  hundred  yards  to  an  enemy  occupying  the  deep 
ravines,  thick  with  tangled  forest  growth  and  vines.  Braddock  scoffed  at  the 
employment  of  scouts  as  he  approached  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and 
thus  marched  directly  into  the  worst  ambuscade  known  in  American  history.  Into 
these  ravines  the  Indians  glided  while  their  white  comrades  blocked  the  English  path 
in  front  and  the  head  of  the  marching  column  went  down  under  a  storm  of  lead. 
Shaken  for  a  moment,  the  vanguard  moved  against  the  concentric  ring  and  after 
another  terrible  discharge,  returned  the  fire  with  such  deadly  effect  that  every 
enemy  in  sight  was  swept  before  it.  Beaujeu  and  dozens  of  others  fell  victims. 

The  Indians  turned  to  flee,  but  rallied  by  French  officers,  they  returned  to  cover 
and  under  their  unerring  fire  the  English  advance  broke  and  retreated.  Mixing 
with  the  rear  in  the  narrow  path,  both  became  mingled  in  a  mob  which  Braddock 
could  not  restore  to  order.  Huddled  in  a  twelve-foot  roadway,  shut  in  by  a  forest 
alive  with  yells  and  filled  with  invisible  fire,  they  lost  all  sense  or  perception  and 
twice  shot  down  bodies  of  their  own  men  who  had  gained  slight  vantage  points, 
mistaking  their  smoke  for  that  of  the  enemy.  Fifty  Virginians  were  thus  slain  at 
one  volley.  The  regulars  refused  to  charge,  though  Braddock,  with  four  horses 
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successively  shot  from  under  him,  and  other  officers  strove  to  hearten  them  to 
invade  the  woods.  The  Provincials  fought  Indian  fashion  from  behind  trees  and 
fallen  logs,  but  Braddock  with  furious  threats  and  blows  drove  them  back  again 
into  the  ranks,  where  they  fell  in  scores.  Washington  and  Halket  both  pleaded  to 
have  them  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks  and  fight  the  Indians  in  their  own  way,  but 
Braddock  still  refused. 

At  this  point  the  supply  of  ammunition  failed ;  the  baggage  train  was  attacked  ; 
all  Braddock’s  aids  excepting  Washington  were  shot  down ;  three-fourths  of  the 
officers  and  three-fifths  of  the  entire  army  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  only  then 
would  the  ill-judging  but  heroic  Braddock  give  the  signal  for  retreat.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  Braddock  received  a  ball  through  his  lungs,  and  not  one  English  soldier 
remained  to  carry  him  off  the  field.  He  was  picked  up  by  one  English  and  two 
American  officers  and  carried  to  a  spot  across  the  river  a  half  mile  distant,  near 
the  present  McKeesport. 

The  dying  commander  tried  to  rally  his  troops  by  establishing  a  camp  to  care 
for  the  wounded.  Here  he  waited  for  Washington  to  return  from  Dunbar’s  camp, 
where  he  had  been  sent  by  Braddock.  The  French  and  Indians  did  not  follow 
Braddock  across  the  river,  yet  the  hundred  or  more  English  soldiers  he  had  been 
induced  to  halt  there  stole  away  and  fled.  On  the  ioth  the  officers  who  remained 
with  General  Braddock  marched  with  him  until  io  o’clock  at  night,  when  they 
halted  and  met  the  convoy  sent  by  Dunbar.  Braddock  never  ceased  to  give  calm, 
skillful  and  humane  orders.  He  reached  Dunbar’s  camp  on  the  nth,  where  the 
news  of  his  rout  had  already  reached  the  soldiers  under  Dunbar,  and  they  were 
fleeing  in  wild  panic. 

Braddock  realized  by  this  time  that  any  further  attempt  to  pursue  the  expedition 
was  futile,  and  he  must  have  known  his  wounds  were  fatal,  for  he  ordered  the 
stores  destroyed  lest  they  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  saving  only  sufficient  for  a 
flying  march.  He  then  proceeded  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  toward  Great 
Meadows,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  entire  army 
marched  over  the  spot  in  order  that  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  general  might 
not  be  desecrated  by  the  Indians. 

On  the  day  that  Braddock’s  body  was  buried  at  Great  Meadows,  John  Arm¬ 
strong  wrote  to  him  from  Carlisle,  stating  that  the  new  road  would  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  too  late,  Braddock  had  no  further  need  for  a  road,  except  a  spot  for 
his  burial  place  along  that  great  highway  over  which  he  had  marched  with  so  much 
military  pomp  to  his  inglorious  defeat. 

Of  the  1,460  men  in  the  battle,  456  were  killed  and  421  wounded.  Sixtv-three 
of  the  eighty-nine  commissioned  officers,  including  every  field  officer,  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  enemy’s  casualties  were  only  about  sixty.  A  battle  where  the 
losses  were  so  disproportionate  has  had  few  equals  in  the  annals  of  war.  General 
Braddock’s  papers  were  captured  by  the  French,  who  found  therein  all  the  English 
plans.  So  terminated  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Monongahela. 
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Washington’s  part  in  the  astounding  battle  shows  him  the  real  soldier.  He  had 
been  very  ill,  and  was  hauled  in  a  covered  wagon,  but  on  the  day  of  the  battle  he  was 
riding  on  a  pillow.  He  formed  and  covered  the  retreat,  and  at  night  rode  miles  to 
find  Dunbar  to  procure  wagons,  provisions  and  stores.  His  journey  lasted  all  night 
in  rain  and  darkness,  and  he  reached  Dunbar  at  daybreak. 

After  the  retreat  of  Braddock’s  army  the  Indians,  unwilling  to  follow  the 
French  in  pursuit,  fell  upon  the  field  and  preyed  on  the  rich  plunder  which  lay 
before  them.  Three  years  later,  by  direction  of  General  Forbes,  the  remains  of 
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many  of  the  slain  were  gathered  up  and  buried.  In  1802  the  body  of  General 
Braddock  was  reinterred. 

In  a  conversation  with  William  Findley,  a  resident  of  Youngstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Washington  told  him  that  a  considerable  distance  up  a  run  near  Laurel  Hill 
his  life  was  in  as  great  hazard  as  ever  it  had  been  in  war.  During  the  Braddock 
march  he  had  been  ordered  to  reinforce  a  bullock  guard  on  their  way  to  the  camp. 
He  marched  his  party  in  single  file  with  trailed  arms,  and  sent  a  runner  to  inform 
the  British  officer  in  what  manner  he  would  meet  him.  The  runner  delivered  his 
message,  but  the  officer  paid  little  attention  to  it.  The  parties  met  in  the  dark  and 
fired  on  each  other  till  they  killed  thirty  of  their  own  men.  Nor  could  they  be 
stopped  until  Washington  had  gone  in  between  the  fires  and  threw  up  the  muzzles 
of  their  guns  with  his  sword. 

James  Smith,  a  native  of  Chester  County,  but  residing  near  McDowell’s  Mill, 
present  Franklin,  shortly  before  Braddock’s  march,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Indians,  was  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Duquesne  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  His  narrative 
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is  interesting,  for  he  relates  the  harrowing  scene  of  the  victorious  French  and 
Indians  returning  to  the  fort,  and  how  twelve  of  the  English  prisoners  were  cruelly 
tortured  to  death.  In  lurid  simile  Smith  declared  that  “it  looked  as  if  hell  had  given 
a  holiday  and  turned  loose  its  inhabitants  upon  the  upper  world.” 

The  news  of  the  awful  slaughter  and  defeat  of  Braddock  spread  gloom  over  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  was  invincible.  The  inhabitants  were  loath  to  believe  the  reports  of  this 
disaster,  but  when  the  news  of  the  cowardly  and  ignominious  retreat  of  Colonel 
Dunbar,  with  an  army  of  1,500  effective  troops,  all  the  way  from  the  Laurel  Hills 
to  Fort  Cumberland  and  then  to  Philadelphia  following  so  closely  that  of  the  battle 
'  of  the  Monongahela,  the  people  grew  terrified  and  almost  despaired  of  their  own 
lives.  This  gloom  and  terror  was  not  confined  to  inhabitants  along  the  frontier,  but 
even  those  in  authority  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  awful  situation. 

The  victorious  French  and  Indians  feared  that  Dunbar’s  division  would  rein¬ 
force  the  remnant  of  Braddock’s  army  and  revenge  the  appaling  defeat,  so  they 
hastened  back  to  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  the  cowardly  Dunbar,  in  a  frenzy  of  fear, 
rushed  his  troops  across  the  mountains  to  Fort  Cumberland.  Had  he  remained  in  his 
camp,  and  given  the  tired  soldiers  a  short  rest,  he  could  have  taken  Fort  Duquesne 
almost  at  his  pleasure.  Christopher  Gist  and  his  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas, 
Scarouady,  Andrew  Montour,  and  other  guides  were  with  him  to  advise  and  learn 
the  situation  of  the  enemy.  But  Dunbar  did  not  want  advice,  he  cared  only  to  save 
himself. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Morris,  Captain  Shirley  wrote :  “The  retreat  of  Colonel 
Dunbar  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  late  General  Brad- 
dock’s  unhappy  defeat.  What  dishonour  is  thereby  reflected  upon  the  British 
Army.”  Dunbar  reached  Fort  Cumberland  July  22,  with  1,500  men  fit  for  duty  and 
300  sick  and  wounded. 

Governor  Shirley  succeeded  to  the  command  after  the  death  of  Braddock.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morris  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

I  yesterday  received  the  Inclosed  Letter,  which  Informed  me  that  Colonel  Dun¬ 
bar  with  the  Forces  under  his  Command  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  22d 
instant,  and  am  much  surprised  at  his  Intention  to  march  immediately  to  this  town 
and  desiring  me  to  provide  him  Winter  Quarters  in  the  Month  of  July.  It  gives 
me  some  concern  to  observe  that  after  the  General’s  defeat,  which  was  a  very 
extraordinary  one,  and  the  return  of  the  forces  to  Dunbar’s  division,  such  a  panick 
should  prevail  as  to  induce  an  Army  of  fifteen  hundred  effective  Men  to  destroy  all 
their  Provisions,  Ammunition,  and  Baggage,  and  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  when 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  a  greater  number  of  French  and 
Indians  than  five  hundred :  And  it  appears  full  as  extraordinary  to  me  and  every¬ 
body  here  that  the  Colonel  should  have  any  thoughts  of  coming  to  this  town  at  this 
season  and  leaving  the  back  Inhabitants  of  this  and  neighboring  provinces  exposed 
to  the  Incursions  of  the  Indians,  etc.* 
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Governor  Morris  wrote  to  Dunbar  urging  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  remain 
with  his  army  on  the  frontiers  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants. 

General  Shirley  promptly  replied  to  Governor  Morris’  letter  and  on  August  7, 
wrote : 

Sure  never  was  anything  equal  to  the  Defeat  unless  the  Retreat  of  the  1500  men 
and  the  Scheme  for  going  into  Winter  Quarters  when  his  Majesty’s  Service  stands 
so  much  in  need  of  the  Troops  for  one  or  another  of  the  Expeditions  now  carrying 
into  execution,  which  of  them  I  shall  be  better  able  to  determine  upon  my  Arrival 
at  Oswego,  from  whence  I  shall  send  Colonel  Dunbar  immediate  orders. 

Under  dates  of  August  6  and  12  General  Shirley  sent  his  orders  to  Colonel  Dun¬ 
bar.  In  the  former  he  was  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  city  of  Albany  with  his 
troops.  In  the  latter  he  wrote  : 

I  think  it  for  the  good  of  his  Majestie’s  Service  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  for  the  Reduction  of  Forts  Duquesne  and  Presque  Isle  with  the 
Forces  now  under  your  Command  and  those  which  shall  be  raised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  or  either  of  them,  for  the  same 
service.  Now,  I  do  hereby  direct  that  upon  the  receipt  of  these  my  Orders  you 
collect  as  soon  as  May  be  such  Provisions,  Pieces  of  Ordnance,  Ammunition,  and 
stores  as  you  may  meet  with  at  Winchester  and  Fort  Cumberland,  etc. 

Then  followed  a  long  series  of  orders  and  directions  for  procuring  these  mate¬ 
rials,  and  a  detailed  direction  of  how  he  should  march  and  the  manner  of  his 
attack,  etc.  Then  he  further  stated : 

And  in  case  of  your  failure  in  both  these  attempts  (which  God  forbid),  You  are 
to  make  the  most  proper  disposition  of  his  Majestie’s  Forces  to  cover  the  Frontiers 
of  the  Provinces,  particularly  the  Towns  of  Shippensburg  and  Carlisle,  and  at  or 
near  a  place  called  McDowell’s  Mill,  where  the  New  Road  to  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains  begins  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Incursions  of  the  Enemy,  until  you  shall 
receive  further  orders.* 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recruit  troops  for 
frontier  service  of  such  a  hazardous  nature,  but  on  account  of  the  unprecedented 
cowardice  of  Dunbar,  and  its  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  it  is  little  wonder  that  both 
Governors  Morris  and  Dinwiddie  had  to  advise  General  Shirley  that  they  could  not 
furnish  troops.  Anyway,  Dunbar  had  not  changed  his  mind  and  he  still  desired 
to  go  into  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  could  not  again  hear  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indians  or  be  in  any  danger  of  the  tomahawk  or  scalping-knife,  so  he 
marched  his  little  army  from  Fort  Cumberland  on  August  2  and  reached  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  August  29,  somewhat  ahead  of  the  winter  season,  and  went  into  encamp¬ 
ment  on  “Society  Hill.”  On  October  1  he  proceeded  with  fifteen  hundred  strong 
for  Albanv  under  the  orders  of  General  Shirlev.  Shame  and  humiliation  were  felt 
in  England ;  unbounded  exultation  in  France,  while  the  American  colonists’  faith  in 
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the  invincibility  of  British  soldiers  was  permanently  shaken.  In  the  words  of 
Franklin:  “The  battle  gave  us  Americans  the  first  suspicion  that  our  exalted  ideas 
of  the  prowess  of  the  British  regular  troops  had  not  been  well  founded.”  There 
was,  indeed,  an  awakening  for  the  colonists. 

In  Braddock’s  army  were  many  who  afterward  achieved  great  fame  and  ren¬ 
dered  invaluable  service  to  the  infant  republic.  Daniel  Boone,  the  celebrated  pioneer 
of  Kentucky,  drove  a  wagon  train ;  Captain  Horatio  Gates  became  a  general  in  the 
Revolution,  and  to  him  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga ;  Captain  Hugh  Mercer 
was  the  brave  General  Mercer  who  yielded  up  his  life  so  heroically  in  the  battle  of 
Princeton ;  Daniel  Morgan,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  famous  commander 
'of  the  riflemen  who  performed  such  effective  work  in  the  patriot  army. 

Thomas  Fausett  served  in  Dunbar’s  48th  Regiment,  and  traditions  in  Fayette 
County  yet  say  he  killed  Braddock  for  cutting  down  his  brother,  Joseph,  for  dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders  in  getting  behind  a  tree.  The  Fausett  story  was  strengthened 
by  his  own  boasting  to  this  effect  for  many  years.  He  was  a  large,  ungainly,  illiter¬ 
ate  man  of  prodigious  strength,  rude  habits  and  strong  passions.  It  was  he  who 
fifty-seven  years  after  the  battle  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  where  Braddock  had 
been  hastily  buried.  Upon  digging,  the  bones  were  found.  Fausett  died  at  the  age 
of  109  years  and  nine  months. 

The  scene  of  this  disastrous  battle  is  today  the  site  of  Edgar  Thompson  Steel 
Works,  and  the  battleground  is  an  object  of  interest.  The  grave  of  the  unfortunate 
general  is  also  marked  with  a  suitable  monument  and  bronze  tablet. 

Effect  of  Braddock’s  Defeat — Braddock’s  defeat  was  not  only  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  campaign  which  had  been  expected  would  inflict  a  decisive  blow  upon 
the  French,  but  it  gave  the  signal  to  the  disaffected  Indians  to  make  the  frontiers 
of  the  Province  the  scene  of  predatory  warfare.  There  was  a  tremendous  outcry 
and  a  general  panic.  The  Indians,  hounded  on  by  the  French,  swarmed  in  from  the 
North  and  West,  sometimes  led  by  Canadian  partisans,  and  threw  themselves  upon 
the  almost  defenseless  frontier  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  rolled 
it  back  amid  an  orgie  of  blood,  fire  and  tears.  The  two  years  following  the  defeat 
were,  perhaps,  the  gloomiest  ever  experienced  in  the  English  Colonies  of  America. 

The  Provincial  Government  did  not  act  with  the  energy  and  promptness  which 
the  emergency  demanded.  No  means  were  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  back- 
woods  settlements.  The  main  body  of  the  French  and  Indians  encamped  along  the 
Susquehanna  River,  near  the  present  Liverpool,  where  they  extended  themselves 
on  both  sides  of  that  stream.  The  entire  region  from  the  Juniata  to  the  forks  of 
the  Susquehanna  was  filled  with  parties  of  hostile  Indians  murdering,  scalping,  and 
burning.  Every  post  brought  to  the  Provincial  Council  at  Philadelphia  heart¬ 
rending  appeals  for  assistance.  The  Assembly  and  the  Governor  were  deadlocked, 
no  money  bill  could  be  passed.  Troops  of  frontiersmen  rode  through  the  city 
threateningly  brandishing  their  weapons.  The  Quaker  policy  was  denounced  in 
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unmeasured  terms  from  the  backwoods  pulpits,  and  it  certainly  was  a  failure  of 
the  most  dreadful  sort  in  this  crisis. 

The  Indians  had  driven  off  the  Moravian  missions  at  Shamokin,  and  burned 
their  own  town.  Two  of  Conrad  Weiser’s  sons,  Frederick  and  Peter,  had  been  at 
Shamokin  several  days  previously,  then  stopped  at  George  Gabriel’s  place,  on  Penns 
Creek,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Chief  Logan,  one  of  Shilellamy’s  sons, 
bringing  the  alarming  news  that  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians  was  approach¬ 
ing  by  way  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  Provincial  Government 
had  been  warned  that  a  band  of  Indians  had  left  the  West  on  an  expedition  to 
the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  paid  no  attention  until  too  late. 

These  Indians  crossed  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  through  the  headwaters  of  the 
Otzinachson  River,  now  called  the  West  Branch,  near  Clearfield,  thence  through 
the  “Great  Plains,”  now  known  as  Penns  Valley,  then  through  the  gaps  of  Penns 
Creek,  in  Paddy  Mountains,  where  they  struck  the  white  settlements  along  the 
creek,  commencing  at  the  present  town  of  New  Berlin,  and  down  that  stream  into 
present  Snyder  County. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FORAYS,  FORTS,  AND  TREATIES. 


Penns  Creek  Massacre — On  October  16,  1755,  occurred  the  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe,  since  known  as  the  Penns  Creek  massacre,  when  fifteen  persons  were  cruelly 
murdered,  their  bodies  horribly  mangled,  and  ten  other  persons  were  carried  away 
as  Indian  prisoners.  One  man  of  the  victims,  although  severely  wounded,  was  able 
to  reach  Gabriel’s  with  the  news  of  the  massacre.* 

The  news  of  the  massacre  struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  settlers  and  all, 
except  a  very  few,  fled  down  the  river  to  the  older  settlements.  Two  days  follow¬ 
ing  another  massacre  occurred  only  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of 
Mahanoy  Creek.  On  this  eventful  day,  October  18,  twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants 
were  killed  or  carried  away  into  captivity,  often  worse  than  death.  Every  building 
was  burned  and  all  improvements  destroyed.  The  difference  in  the  two  catastrophes 
is  that  one  escaped  at  Penns  Creek,  who  was  able  to  tell  the  harrowing  story  in 
detail,  but  none  survived  at  Mahanoy  Creek. 

Immediately  that  the  news  of  the  tragedy  at  Penns  Creek  reached  Harris  Ferry, 
John  Harris,  without  waiting  for  advice  from  the  Provincial  authorities,  gathered 
forty-six  of  his  neighbors  and  hastened  to  the  scene,  where  they  found  and  buried 
the  mangled  bodies  of  the  victims,  thirteen  men  and  elderly  women  and  one  child 
two  weeks  old.  The  body  of  Jacob  LeRoy  lay  beside  the  burned  ruins  of  his  house, 
with  two  tomahawks  sticking  in  his  forehead.  The  conditions  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  beggared  description.  The  Harris  party  then  proceeded  to  Shamokin, 
were  they  hoped  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  remain  neutral.  Their  reception  at  the 
village  was  civil  but  not  cordial,  and  they  remained  only  that  night.  While  trying 
to  sleep  they  heard  the  Indians  talking  about  the  English  in  unfavorable  terms,  then 
they  broke  into  a  war  song,  and  then  four  Indians,  well  armed,  went  away  in  two 
canoes.  Soon  after  break  of  day  Harris  distributed  a  few  presents  to  the  Indians, 
but  before  his  departure  he  was  privately  warned  by  Andrew  Montour  not  to  make 


*  In  the  “Pennsylvania  Archives”  is  to  be  found  the  examination  of  Barbara  Leininger  and 
Mary  LeRoy,  taken  at  the  attack,  and  given  after  their  return  from  captivity.  They  testified 
that  the  others  carried  away  captives  were  Jacob  LeRoy,  Rachel  Leininger  (brother  and  sister 
of  the  testator),  Marian  Wheeler,  Hannah,  wife  of  Jacob  Breylinger,  and  two  of  their  children, 
one  of  whom  died  of  starvation,  at  Kittanning,  Peter  Lick,  and  his  two  sons,  John  and  William. 
They  also  named  the  principal  Indians  and  gave  a  detailed  narrative  of  their  journey  and  cap¬ 
tivity.  They  had  been  carried  to  Kittanning,  where  they  were  held  prisoners  until  Colonel 
Armstrong  destroyed  that  town,  when  the  Indians,  who  had  them  in  charge,  made  their  escape. 
The  girls  were  carried  to  Fort  Duquesne,  but  were  soon  afterwards  led  twenty-five  miles  down 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  Creek.  In  the  spring  of  17  57  they  were  carried  to  Kus- 
kusky,  on  Big  Beaver  Creek,  where  they  remained  until  the  Indians  learned  that  the  English 
were  marching  against  Fort  Duquesne,  when  thej7’  evacuated  Kuskusky  and  hurried  their  pris¬ 
oners  on  a  forced  march  to  the  Muskingum,  in  present  State  of  Ohio.  On  March  16,  1759,  the 
testators  made  their  escape,  and,  after  terrible  experiences,  were  able  to  reach  Fort  Pitt,  fifteen 
days  later.  They  subsequently  reached  their  relatives,  and  were  in  Philadelphia  on  May  6,  when 
they  gave  this  testimony. 
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the  return  trip  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  Harris,  however,  disregarded  the 
warning,  either  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Indians,  or  suspecting  that  Mon¬ 
tour  intended  to  lead  them  into  an  ambuscade,  the  party  crossed  over,  and  hardly 
got  started  on  the  return  march  until  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians  who  lay  in 
ambush,  and  four  of  the  party  were  killed,  four  others  drowned,  and  the  party  put 
to  flight.  Under  date  of  “Paxtang,  ye  28th  October,  1755,”  Harris  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  this  expedition  to  the  Governor : 

This  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  the  24th  of  October,  I  arrived  at  Shamokin,  in 
order  to  protect  our  frontiers  up  that  way  till  they  might  make  their  escape  from 
.  their  cruel  enemies,  and  learn  the  best  intelligence  I  could. 

The  Indians  on  the  West  Branch  certainly  killed  our  inhabitants  on  Penn’s 
Creek,  and  there  are  a  hatchet  and  two  English  scalps  sent  them  up  to  North 
Branch,  to  desire  them  to  strike  with  them  if  they  are  men. 

He  then  described  the  situation  and  warned  the  Governor  that  the  Indians  enter¬ 
tained  serious  designs  upon  the  settlers  in  and  about  the  Forks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  added : 

Montour  knew  many  days  ago  of  the  enemy  being  on  their  march  against  us 
before  he  informed,  for  which  I  said  as  much  to  him  as  I  thought  prudent,  consid¬ 
ering  the  place  I  was  in. 

On  the  25th  inst.,  on  my  return  with  about  forty  men,  we  were  attacked  by 
about  twenty  or  thirty  Indians,  received  their  fire,  and  about  fifteen  of  our  men 
and  myself  took  to  the  trees,  attacked  the  villains,  killed  four  of  them  on  the  spot 
and  lost  but  three  more,  retreating  about  half  a  mile  through  the  woods,  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  Susquehanna,  one  of  whom  was  shot  ofi  a  horse  riding  behind  myself, 
through  the  river.  My  horse  was  wounded,  and  falling  into  the  river,  I  was  obliged 
to  quit  him  and  swim  part  of  the  way. 

Four  or  five  of  our  men  were  drowned  crossing  the  river.  I  hope  our  journey, 
though  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  our  substance  and  some  of  our  lives,  will  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  country  by  discovering  our  enemy,  who  will  be  our  ruin,  if  not  timely 
prevented. 

I  just  now  received  information  that  there  was  a  French  officer,  supposed  captain, 
with  a  party  of  Shawnee,  Delaware,  etc.,  within  six  miles  of  Shamokin  ten  days 
ago,  and  no  doubt  intends  to  take  possession  of  it  which  will  be  a  dreadful  conse¬ 
quence  to  us,  if  suffered. 

The  person  who  was  shot  off  the  horse  while  riding  behind  John  Harris  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  river  was  a  physician  of  Paxtang  who  had  accompanied  the  party  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity.  Harris  then  told  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Indians  who  had 
made  the  attack  on  Penns  Creek;  of  an  intended  attack  on  Shamokin  and  other 
places.  He  concluded  his  long  and  informative  letter:  “I  expect  Montour  and 
Monacatootha  down  here  this  week,  with  the  determination  of  their  Shamokin 
Council.  The  inhabitants  are  abandoning  their  plantations  and  we  are  in  a  dreadful 
situation.”  The  postscript  to  his  interesting  letter  was  as  follows :  “The  night 
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ensuing  our  attack  the  Indians  burned  all  George  Gabriel’s  houses ;  danced  around 
them.”* 

On  the  following  day  Harris  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward  Shippen,  at  Lancaster,  in 
which  he  expressed  fear  that  the  Indians  would  attack  them  any  day.  He  wrote : 
“I  have  this  day  cut  loopholes  in  my  house,  and  am  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity,  if  I  can  get  some  men  to  stand  by  me.  But  few  can  be  had  at  pres¬ 
ent,  as  every  one  is  in  fear  of  his  own  family  being  cutt  off  every  hour.”  He  also 
advised  the  immediate  building  of  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  situation  in  the  Province  even  as  close  to  Philadelphia  as  was  Harris  Ferry 
was  truly  desperate.  These  two  attacks  were  the  first  acts  of  hostility  made  by  the 
Delaware  against  the  white  inhabitants,  and  the  entire  frontier  was  filled  with  fear 
and  alarm. 

While  the  tragedy  was  being  enacted  on  Mahanoy  Creek  another  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  vicinity  of  present  Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  County,  when  John  Hart¬ 
man  and  his  son  were  killed,  and  two  daughters  were  carried  into  Indian  captivity. 
Mrs.  Hartman  and  the  other  son  were  absent.  On  her  return  the  home  was  in 
ashes  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  dead  or  lost  to  her,  whereupon  she  fled 
to  the  interior  settlements.  The  sequel  to  this  tragedy  is  interesting.  Nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  Barbara,  but  her  younger  sister,  Regina,  with  another  little  girl,  car¬ 
ried  away  at  the  same  time,  were  given  to  an  Indian  woman,  who  treated  them  very 
cruelly.  After  the  final  peace,  when  many  white  Indian  prisoners  were  turned  over 
to  the  British  colonial  forces,  and  400  of  these  were  sent  to  Carlisle  barracks  to  be 
restored  to  relatives,  parents  and  others  traveled  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  miles  in 
the  hopes  of  recovering  those  they  had  lost.  Mrs.  Hartman  was  among  this  num¬ 
ber.  There  were  many  joyful  scenes  and  many  more  which  were  sad.  Changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  captives  so  that  recognition  was  often  impossible.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  widow  Hartman.  She  went  up  and  down  the  line  of  sunburned 
children,  but  failed  to  recognize  the  little  tots  she  had  lost.  The  unhappy  mother 
stood  gazing  and  weeping  till  her  grief  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Henry 
Bouquet,  who  addressed  her  in  Pennsylvania  German,  and  compassionately  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  do  something  which  might  recall  the  past  to  her  children.  He  asked 
if  there  was  any  song  she  used  to  sing  to  them  in  their  childhood.  The  poor  woman 
did  recollect  a  hymn,  and,  going  along  the  line  again  she  started  to  sing  in  German : 
“ Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I.”  She  had  sung  only  two  lines,  when  Regina  rushed 
from  the  crowd  and  commenced  to  sing  the  hymn,  as  she  threw  her  arms  about  her 
mother,  and  both  wept  for  joy.  Colonel  Bouquet  delivered  Regina  to  her  mother. 
The  other  girl  had  no  parents  living,  they  having  been  killed  at  the  time  of  her 
capture,  but  she  clung  to  Regina  and  begged  to  be  taken  with  her.  The  poor  widow 
could  not  resist  the  appeal  and  the  three  departed  together. 

A  place  of  much  consequence  in  provincial  Pennsylvania  and  frequently  referred 
to  by  public  officers  and  agents  was  McDowell’s  Mill,  situated  east  of  Kittatinny 


*A  handsome  boulder  and  tablet,  unveiled  October,  1915,  tell  of  these  two  tragedies. 
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Mountains  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Conococheague  Creek,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
present  Franklin  County. 

This  place  was  a  private  establishment,  and  the  earliest  public  notice  of  it  is  in 
a  letter  written  by  Major  General  Edward  Braddock  to  Governor  Morris,  dated 
June  1 8,  1755,  signifying  his  approbation  of  the  deposits  being  made  at  McDowell’s 
Mill  instead  of  at  Shippensburg. 

Governor  Morris  wrote  to  General  Braddock  July  3  saying  that  he  had  sent  cer¬ 
tain  enumerated  articles  to  Shippensburg,  where  “they  will  remain  until  I  go  up  into 
the  country,  which  will  be  on  Tuesday  next,  and  then  I  shall  form  the  magazine  at 
,  or  near  McDowell’s  Mill  and  put  some  stoccados  around  it  to  protect  the  magazine 
and  the  people  that  will  have  the  care  of  it ;  for  without  something  of  this  kind,  as 
we  have  no  militia  and  the  Assembly  will  maintain  no  men,  four  or  five  Indians  may 
destroy  the  magazine  whenever  they  please,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
Province  are  very  much  scattered.  I  send  you  a  plan  of  the  fort  or  stoccado,  which 
I  shall  make  by  setting  logs  of  about  ten  feet  long  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  inclose  the 
storehouses.  I  think  to  place  two  swivel  guns  in  two  of  the  opposite  bastions,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  guard  it  against  any  attack  of  small  arms.” 

On  October  31  incursions  began  which  lasted  for  several  days.  Adam  Hoops 
wrote  to  Governor  Morris,  dated  Conococheague,  November  3,  1755: 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  trouble  you  with  this  Melancholy  and  disagreeable  news, 
for  on  Saturday  I  reed,  an  Express  from  Peters  Township  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  great  Cove  were  all  murdered  or  taken  Captive  and  their  houses  and  barns  all  in 
Flames.  Some  few  fled,  upon  notice  brought  them  by  a  certain  Patrick  Burns,  a 
Captive,  that  made  his  Escape  that  very  Morning  before  this  sad  tragedy  was  done. 

Upon  this  information,  John  Potter,  Esq.,  and  Self,  sent  Expresses  through  our 
Neighborhood,  which  induced  many  of  them  to  Meet  with  us  at  John  McDowells 
Mill,  where  I  with  many  others  had  the  unhappy  prospect  to  see  the  Smoke  of  two 
houses  that  was  set  on  Fire  by  the  Indians,  viz.,  Matthew  Patton’s  and  Mesheck 
James’s,  where  their  cattle  was  shot  down,  the  horses  standing  bleeding  with 
Indian  Arrows  in  them,  but  the  Indians  fled. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Steel,  John  Potter,  Esq.,  and  Several  others  with  us,  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  about  an  hundred,  went  in  Quest  of  the  Indians,  with  all  the  Expedition 
Imaginable,  but  to  no  Success ;  these  Indians  have  likewise  taken  two  Women  Cap¬ 
tives,  belonging  to  said  Township.  I  very  much  fear  the  Path  Valley  has  under¬ 
gone  the  same  Fate. 

We,  to  be  sure,  are  in  as  bad  Circumstances  as  ever  any  poor  Christians  were 
in,  For  the  Cries  of  the  Widowers,  Widows,  fatherless  and  Motherless  Children, 
with  many  others  for  their  Relations,  are  enough  to  Pierce  the  hardest  of  hearts ; 
Likewise  it’s  a  very  sorrowful  spectacle  to  see  those  that  Escaped  with  their  lives 
with  not  a  Mouthful  to  Eat,  or  Bed  to  lie  on,  or  Clothes  to  Cover  their  Nakedness, 
or  keep  them  warm,  but  all  they  had  consumed  into  Ashes. 

These  deplorable  Circumstances  cries  aloud  for  your  Honours  most  Wise  Con¬ 
sideration,  that  you  would  take  Cognizance  of  and  Grant  what  shall  seem  most 
meet,  for  it  is  really  very  Shocking,  it  must  be,  for  the  Husband  to  see  the  wife  of 
his  Bosom,  her  head  cut  off,  and  the  Children’s  blood  drank  like  Water  by  these 
Bloody  and  Cruel  Savages  as  We  are  informed  has  been  the  fate  of  many. 
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November  6,  Hoops  again  wrote  to  Governor  Morris,  inclosing  qualifications 
for  two  officers,  and  said:  “Hans  Hamilton  is  now  at  McDowell’s  Mill  with 
upwards  of  200  men  and  about  200  from  this  county,  in  all  about  400  men.”  So  it 
may  be  safely  presumed  as  a  fact  that  Governor  Morris  finally  determined  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  magazine  at  McDowell's  Mills  and  that  these  soldiers  stockaded  the  build¬ 
ings  according  to  the  plans  of  the  Governor. 

Before  the  Provincial  Government  could  act  defensively  another  tragedy  was 
enacted  when  Moravians  were  slaughtered  in  the  Indian  village  at  Gnadenhutten, 
the  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Carbon  County.  This  successful  Indian  town 
was  on  the  north  side  of  Mahoning  Creek,  but  one  mile  above  its  junction  with  the 
Lehigh,  where  the  borough  of  Weissport  now  stands. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  November  25,  1755,  the  mission  house  was  attacked  by 
French  and  Indians,  the  house  burned  to  the  ground  and  eleven  of  the  inhabitants 
murdered.  A  broad  slab  of  marble  placed  there  in  1788  marks  the  grave  of  those 
killed.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  Lehighton,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  missionary 
village.  It  bears  the  following  inscription:  “To  the  memory  of  Gottleib  and 
Joanna  Anders,  with  their  child,  Christiana;  Martin  and  Susanna  Nitschmann, 
Anna  Catherine  Senseman,  John  Gattenmeyer,  George  Fabricius,  clerk;  George 
Schweigert  and  Martin  Presser,  who  lived  here  at  Gnadenhutten  unto  the  Lord,  and 
lost  their  lives  in  a  surprise  from  the  Indian  warriors,  November  the  24th,  1755. 
‘Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints — Psalms  CXYI,  15/” 

No  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  prepare  in  advance  for  Indian  outbreaks  ;  the 
settlers,  without  arms  or  ammunition,  defended  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
Though  called  the  French  and  Indian  War,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  was  concerned 
the  hostilities  along  the  frontier  more  truthfully  conformed  to  an  Indian  war  alone, 
carried  on  entirely  after  the  Indian  mode  of  attack,  and  not  by  disciplined  troops  in 
organized  bodies. 

Chain  of  Defensive  Forts — Naturally  the  first  thought  to  suggest  itself  was 
the  hasty  formation  of  independent  companies,  many  of  which  were  organized. 
Their  term  of  service  was  short  and  of  little  value.  Captain  Thomas  McKee  was 
very  active  on  the  Susquehanna  River ;  Captain  Adam  Read  covered  the  territory 
between  his  home  on  Swatara  Creek  and  the  Schuylkill,  and  was  ably  assisted  by 
Captain  Peter  Heydrick,  who  lived  near  the  Swatara  Gap;  Conrad  Weiser  and  his 
family  rendered  great  work  in  the  Tulpehocken  region;  the  two  Captains  Nicholas 
and  Jacob  Wetterhold  ranged  the  district  on  both  sides  of  the  Lehigh  River;  and 
around  the  Moravian  settlements,  and  as  far  as  the  Delaware  River  were  Captains 
Isaac  Wayne,  Hays,  Jenning,  James  McLaughlin  and  John  Van  Etten.  Many  of 
these  companies  were  incorporated  into  the  Provincial  Regiment  formed  late  in  the 
year  1755. 

In  justice  to  the  fair  name  of  Pennsylvania,  than  which  no  other  State  has  ever 
been  more  patriotic  and  loyal,  it  is  but  right  to  remember  that  the  lack  of  defensive 
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preparation,  and  want  of  better  harmony  between  the  Executive  and  the  Assembly, 
was  not  owing  to  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  hapless  settlers  on  the  frontiers,  but  to 
the  peculiar  religious  belief  of  the  Quakers,  and  certain  German  sects,  who  made 
up  the  dominant  part  of  the  population.  They  finally  agreed,  however,  that  armed 
forces  were  necessary  to  combat  the  invaders. 

Governor  Morris  summoned  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  November  3,  1755, 
when  he  laid  before  them  an  account  of  the  depredations  committed  by  the  enemy, 
and  demanded  money  and  a  militia  law.  Petitions  began  to  pour  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  Province ;  from  the  frontier  counties  praying  for  arms  and  munitions ;  from 
the  middle  counties,  deprecating  further  resistance  to  the  views  of  the  Governor, 
and  urging,  if  necessary,  a  sacrifice  of  property  for  the  better  defense  of  their 
lives.  All  wished  that  the  religious  scruples  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  might 
no  longer  prevent  the  better  defense  of  the  Province. 

While  the  Assembly  was  receiving  these  petitions,  the  Indians  entered  the  passes 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  broke  into  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Berks  and  North¬ 
ampton,  committing  murders,  devastations,  and  every  other  kind  of  horrid  mischief, 
and  yet  the  Assembly  debated  and  debated  the  measures  for  defense.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  wearied  with  this  delay,  sent  a  message  requesting  the  Assembly  to  strengthen 
his  hands  and  afford  assistance  to  the  back  inhabitants,  but  this  time  they  made  the 
excuse  that  in  so  doing  they  might  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Indians,  and  to  a 
large  degree  refused  to  grant  the  means  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 
This  was  truly  an  unfortunate  position. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  alarming  news  of  Braddock’s  defeat  reached  the 
proprietaries  in  England,  and  they  came  forward  with  a  donation  of  £5,000  for 
defense,  to  be  collected  from  arrears  in  quit-rents ;  but  they  refused  to  grant  it  on 
any  other  ground  than  as  a  free  gift.  The  Assembly  waived  their  rights  for  a  time, 
in  consideration  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Province,  and  passed  a  bill  to  strike 
£30,000  in  bills  of  credit,  based  upon  the  excise,  which  was  approved  by  Governor 
Morris. 

The  population  of  the  Province  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  cold  indifference 
of  the  Assembly  at  such  a  crisis  and  throughout  all  the  counties  there  were  indignant 
protests.  Public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  people  should 
“repair  to  Philadelphia  and  compel  the  authorities  to  pass  proper  laws  to  defend 
the  country  and  oppose  the  enemy.”  In  addition,  the  dead  bodies  of  some  of  the 
murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  hauled  about  the  streets  with 
placards  announcing  that  they  were  victims  of  the  Quaker  policy  of  nonresistance. 
A  large  and  threatening  mob  surrounded  the  House  of  Assembly,  placed  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  neighbors  in  the  doorway  and  demanded  immediate  relief  for  the 
people  of  the  frontiers.  Such  indeed  were  the  desperate  measures  resorted  to  in 
their  effort  to  obtain  better  defense. 

One  of  the  results  of  these  demonstrative  measures  and  the  protests  of  the 
people  was  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  forts  and  blockhouses.  These  were  designed 
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to  guard  against  the  Indian  incursions  and  were  erected  by  the  Province  at  a  cost 
of  £85,000.  This  chain  extended  from  along  the  Kittatinny  Hills,  near  where 
Stroudsburg  now  stands,  southeasterly  through  the  Province,  to  the  Maryland  line. 
They  were  constructed  at  the  important  passes  of  the  mountains  and  at  important 
places,  almost  equi-distant,  so  that  they  would  the  better  serve  as  havens  of  refuge 
when  attacked  suddenly.  These  forts  each  contained  cabins  for  the  garrison  and 
for  those  families  who  sought  refuge  there.  They  were  garrisoned  by  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  Province;  twenty  to  seventy-five  men  always  under  the  command  of  a 
commissioned  officer.  Even  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem  cheerfully  fortified  their 
town  and  took  up  arms  in  self-defense. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  James  Hamilton  were  selected  to  repair  to  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware  and  raise  troops  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  They  arrived  at  Eas¬ 
ton  December  29  and  appointed  William  Parsons  to  be  major  of  the  troops  to  be 
raised  in  Northampton  County.  In  the  meantime  Captain  Hays,  with  his  company 
from  the  Irish  Settlement,  in  that  county,  had  been  ordered  to  New  Gnadenhutten, 
scene  of  the  recent  Indian  raid.  The  troops  erected  a  temporary  stockade  and  a 
garrison  was  placed  there  to  guard  the  Brethren’s  mills,  which  were  filled  with  grain, 
and  to  protect  the  few  settlers  who  had  the  hardihood  to  again  settle  there. 

Captain  Hay’s  detachment  was  attacked  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1756,  while  some 
of  the  troops  were  amusing  themselves  skating  on  the  river.  They  noticed  some 
Indians  in  the  distance,  and  thinking  it  an  easy  matter  to  capture  or  kill  them,  the 
soldiers  gave  chase  and  rapidly  gained  on  these  Indians,  who  proved  to  be  decoys 
skilfully  maneuvering  to  draw  the  untrained  Indian  fighters  into  an  ambuscade. 
After  the  troops  had  gone  some  distance  a  party  of  Indians  rushed  out  behind  them, 
cut  off  their  retreat,  and  falling  upon  them  with  great  fury,  as  well  as  with  the 
advantage  of  surprise  and  superior  numbers,  quickly  dispatched  them.  Some  of  the 
soldiers,  remaining  in  the  stockade,  filled  with  terror  by  the  murder  of  their  com¬ 
rades,  deserted,  and  the  few  remaining  thinking  themselves  incapable  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  place,  withdrew.  The  Indians  then  seized  upon  such  property  as  they  could 
use  and  set  fire  to  the  stockade,  the  Indians’  houses  and  the  Brethren’s  mills.  Seven 
farm  houses  between  Gnadenhutten  and  Nazareth  were  burned  and  such  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  they  discovered  were  murdered. 

This  incursion  was  the  inception  of  Fort  Allen.  It  seems  that  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  build  a  fort  at  New  Gnadenhutten,  and  Colonel  Franklin  started  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  to  carry  that  plan  into  operation.  But  the  situation  required  him  to  change 
his  plans  and  he  marched  to  what  is  now  Weissport,  in  Carbon  County,  and  there 
erected  Fort  Allen.  The  site  of  this  provincial  fort  is  now  occupied  by  Fort  Allen 
Hotel.  The  old  well  is  still  in  existence.  The  Assembly  soon  requested  Franklin’s 
appearance,  and,  when  he  responded  to  the  call,  he  turned  his  command  over  to 
Colonel  William  Clapham.  Governor  Morris  spent  part  of  January  along  the 
frontiers  and  gave  personal  attention  to  the  erection  of  the  fortifications. 
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This  chain  of  forts  began  with  Fort  Dupui,  built  on  the  property  of  Samuel 
Dupui,  at  Shawnee,  near  Stroudsburg;  then  Fort  Hamilton,  in  the  present  Strouds¬ 
burg,  where  was  also  Fort  Penn.  These  forts  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Minisink, 


or  Munsee  Indians.  Fort  Norris  came  next,  near  present  Kresgeville,  and  fifteen 
miles  west  was  Fort  Allen,  then  Fort  Franklin,  near  Snyderville,  Berks  County,  and 
nineteen  miles  farther  west  was  Fort  Lebanon,  also  known  as  Fort  William,  a  short 
distance  from  present  Port  Clinton,  next  was  the  fort  at  Dietrick  Six’s  then  Fort 
Henry,  near  Millersburg,  Fort  Northkill,  near  Strausstown,  then  Fort  Swatara, 
Lebanon  County,  then  Fort  Manada,  at  the  gap  of  that  name,  next  was  Fort  Hunter, 
six  miles  above  Harrisburg,  and  Fort  Halifax.  Crossing  the  river  was  Fort  Patter¬ 
son,  opposite  present  Mexico,  then  Fort  Granville,  near  Lewistown,  Fort  Shirley, 
near  Aughwick,  in  Huntingdon  County,  Fort  Littleton,  at  Sugar  Cabins,  Fulton 
County,  and  Fort  McDowell,  in  Franklin  County,  the  last  in  the  chain.  To  this  list 
should  also  be  added  Fort  Lowther,  at  Carlisle,  Fort  Morris,  at  Shippensburg,  and 
Fort  Loudon,  also  in  Franklin  County. 

Blockhouses  were  built  between  these  stockaded  forts,  which  were  strong, 
square,  two-storied  structures,  having  the  upper  story  projecting  over  the  lower,  so 
that  the  defenders  could  shoot  from  above  upon  the  Indians  attempting  to  fire  the 
building,  or  to  enter  by  bursting  open  the  doors.  The  erection  of  these  blockhouses 
made  a  complete  chain  of  defensive  works. 

Treaties  at  Carlisle- — Several  important  treaties  were  held  at  Carlisle 
between  the  Provincial  authorities  and  the  Indians.  The  one  of  most  consequence 
in  its  results  was  that  which  opened  there  January  13  and  closed  January  17,  1756. 
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This  council  was  attended  by  Governor  Robert  Hunter  Morris  in  person,  Richard 
Peters,  secretary  of  the  Province,  James  Hamilton,  William  Logan  and  Joseph  Fox, 
on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Government.  The  Indians  were  represented  by 
Canachquasy,  better  known  as  “Captain  New  Castle,”  The  Belt,  Aroas  ( Silver 
Heels),  Jagrea,  Seneca  George  and  others.  Conrad  Weiser  and  George  Croghan 
were  the  agents  and  interpreters. 

The  important  object  of  the  council  was  to  ascertain  the  status  of  Indian  affairs 
on  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  at  this  critical  period.  Croghan  had  dispatched  a 
friendly  Delaware  Indian,  Joe  Hickman,  to  learn  of  the  situation  on  the  Ohio.  At 
Kittanning,  he  learned  from  Beaver,  brother  of  the  renowned  Shingas,  that  the  Six 
Nations  had  given  the  tomahawk  to  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  At  Logstown 
this  news  was  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Six  Nations  residing  there,  who  always 
accompanied  these  Indians  on  their  war  parties  against  the  Pennsylvania  frontier 
settlements. 

Hamilton  told  the  members  of  the  conference  how  he  had  sent  Aroas  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  at  Nescopeck  and  Wyoming  he  learned 
that  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio  were  persuaded  by  the  French  to 
strike  the  English,  and  had  “put  the  hatchet  into  the  hands  of  the  Susquehanna 
Indians.”  Croghan  agreed  that  these  hostile  Indians  were  acting  by  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  Belt  confirmed  this  belief  by  relating  how  the 
French  had  entered  into  secret  treaty  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  by  the  terms 
of  which  they  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  had  agreed  to 
be  the  allies  of  the  French  in  their  war  against  the  English.  Captain  New  Castle 
and  his  associates  then  sought  ways  and  means  to  win  back  to  the  English  interest 
the  hostile  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  which  topic  occupied  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
council. 

Captain  New  Castle  attended  another  conference  at  Harris’  Ferry  on  January 
31,  when  Conrad  Weiser  represented  the  Province.  There  was  danger  that  the 
settlers  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  friendly  and  unfriendly  Indians,  so 
Weiser’s  mission  was  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  few  who  had  not  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Province.  He  made  a  full  report  of  this  council,  writing  to  the 
Governor  from  his  home  in  Womelsdorf,  February  4,  in  which  he  complained  that 
New  Castle  was  intoxicated,  that  he  looked  upon  every  white  man  as  his  enemy,  and 
that  he  had  persuaded  another  Indian  to  run  away  with  him.  Captain  New  Castle, 
however,  turned  up  at  a  council  held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  24. 

Shortly  after  Pennsylvania  declared  open  war  against  the  Delaware,  Captain 
New  Castle  carried  the  Governor’s  proposals  for  peace  to  these  tribes.  He  spent 
four  days  at  Wyoming,  then  traveled  to  Tioga,  which  was  then  an  important  town 
of  Nanticoke,  and  the  Munsee  clan  of  the  Delaware,  situated  at  present  Athens, 
Bradford  County.  Here  he  held  conferences  with  the  Indians  and  made  known 
to  them  the  Governor’s  message.  The  Indians  agreed  to  negotiate  for  peace,  but 
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feared  they  might  be  charged  with  crimes  committed  by  the  Delaware  who  lived  in 
the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  valleys,  and  were  in  alliance  with  the  French. 

New  Castle  reported  to  the  authorities  in  June,  when  the  Governor  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Council  drafted  a  proclamation  for  suspension  of  hostilities  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and  desired  a  conference 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty.  He  went  again  to  Tioga,  where  he 
was  able  to  persuade  the  great  Delaware  King  Tedyuskung  to  bury  the  hatchet, 
which  resulted  in  the  great  council  at  Easton  in  the  following  July,  and  no  doubt 
saved  much  bloodshed  on  the  frontiers. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  victory,  when  any  Indians  of  the  Delaware  or  Shawnee 
Nations  were  discovered,  they  were  found  in  their  war  paint.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  Chief  Shingas.  These  incursions  aroused  the  Quakers,  and 
November  7,  1755,  an  address  signed  by  Anthony  Morris  and  twenty-two  other 
Quakers  was  presented  to  the  Assembly,  expressing  willingness  to  contribute  toward 
the  exigencies  of  government.  But  the  Assembly  and  the  Executive  still  fought 
over  the  tax  bill. 

At  this  juncture  Scarouady  went  to  Philadelphia  and  demanded  to  know  if  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  intended  to  fight,  yes  or  no.  The  Governor  explained  to  the 
chieftain  how  the  Assembly  and  he  could  not  agree.  Scarouady,  who  had  suffered 
defeat  with  Braddock  and  remained  a  firm  friend  of  the  English,  with  many  other 
Indians  went  to  Shamokin  to  live,  or  at  least  hunt,  during  the  ensuing  season.  Soon, 
however,  the  Governor  sent  him  to  the  Six  Nations  to  report  the  conduct  of  the 
Delaware.  It  was  while  he  was  on  this  mission  that  the  Delaware  destroyed  Gnaden- 
hutten.  They  even  forced  John  Shikellamy  to  go  against  the  English,  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Six  Nations  to  justify  their  conduct,  but  were  condemned  and 
ordered  to  desist. 

When  Governor  Morris  heard  this  report  he  determined  to  meet  barbarity  with 
barbarity,  and  gave  a  tomahawk  to  Scarouady,  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Delaware,  and  obtained  an  offer  in  writing  from  Commissioners  Joseph  Fox,  James 
Hamilton,  Evan  Morgan,  John  Mifflin  and  John  Hughes  to  pay  rewards  for  Indian 
prisoners.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation  April  14,  1756,  offering  such  bounties 
that  he  hoped  would  incite  not  only  the  soldiers  and  more  venturesome  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  which  would  also  alarm  those  Indians  who  still  remained  friendly  to  the 
English.  It  contained  the  following  provisions  : 

For  every  male  Indian  enemy  above  twelve  years  old,  who  shall  be  taken  pris¬ 
oner  and  delivered  at  any  fort,  garrisoned  by  the  troops  in  pay  of  this  Province,  or 
at  any  of  the  county  towns  to  the  keepers  of  the  common  jail  there,  the  sum  of 
150  Spanish  dollars  or  pieces  of  eight;  for  the  scalp  of  every  male  enemy  above 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  produced  to  evidence  of  their  being  killed  the  sum  of  130 
pieces  of  eight;  for  every  female  Indian  taken  prisoner  and  brought  in  as  afore¬ 
said,  and  for  every  male  Indian  prisoner  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  taken  and 
brought  in  as  aforesaid,  130  pieces  of  eight;  for  the  scalp  of  every  Indian  woman, 
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produced  as  evidence  of  their  being  killed,  the  sum  of  fiity  pieces  of  eight,  and  for 
every  English  subject  that  has  been  killed  and  carried  from  this  Province  into 
captivity  that  shall  be  recovered  and  brought  in  and  delivered  at  the  City  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  the  Governor  of  this  Province,  the  sum  of  130  pieces  of  eight,  but 
nothing  for  their  scalps ;  and  that  there  shall  be  paid  to  every  officer  or  soldier  as 
are  or  shall  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Province  who  shall  redeem  and  deliver  any  Eng¬ 
lish  subject  carried  into  captivity  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  take,  bring  in  and  produce 
any  enemy  prisoner  or  scalp  as  aforesaid,  one-half  of  the  said  several  and  respec¬ 
tive  premiums  and  bounties. 

This  proclamation  gave  great  offense  to  the  Assembly,  DUt  not  to  the  popula¬ 
tion,  especially  those  who  lived  in  the  counties  distant  from  Philadelphia.  The 
times  were  perilous,  and  the  bounties  were  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  better  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  borders.  To  the  credit  of  the  hardy  and  brave  frontier  pioneers  of 
Pennsylvania  be  it  said  no  Indian  was  wantonly  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  reward. 

Province  Builds  Fort  Augusta — From  the  moment  that  Captain  John  Smith 
beheld  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  the  summer  of  1608,  to  the  present 
day,  this  stream  has  been  the  main  artery  for  the  development  of  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  The  two  great  branches  unite  where  is  now  Northumberland, 
opposite  which  site  is  a  plain,  where  the  old  Indian  town  of  Shamokin  was  located, 
and  upon  which  the  present  city  of  Sunbury  was  laid  out  July  4,  1772.  Shamokin 
was  the  largest  and  most  important  Indian  town  south  of  Tioga  Point  on  the 
frontiers  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  earliest  days  of  the  Province.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  site  had  been  used  as  a  village  by  the  Susquehannock  before 
their  final  wars  with  the  Iroquois.  This  importance  as  a  town  site  is  due  to  its 
strategic  location  at  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  intersection  of  war 
paths.  In  later  times  it  was  the  gathering  place  of  the  Iroquois  as  they  traveled  to 
or  returned  from  their  war  expeditions  to  the  South,  over  the  “Warriors’  Path.” 
The  location  is  central  and  convenient.  It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  trails 
leading  to  the  Ohio  country,  the  Potomac,  Wyoming  Valley,  and  up  the  West 
Branch  Valley.  The  Delaware  term  “Shamokin”  is  probably  derived  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  place  to  which  it  was  applied  was  the  abode  of  their  hereditary 
chief,  or  sachem.  It  is  apparently  another  form  of  the  Algonquian  word  “Shacka- 
maxon,”  the  name  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  sachem  on  the  Delaware  when 
William  Penn  first  visited  his  Province.  Allummapees,  or  Sassoonan,  the  chief 
sachem  of  the  Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delaware  from  1715  to  1747,  made  residence  at 
Shamokin  as  early  as  1727,  and  probably  settled  there  before  that  date.  Conrad 
Weiser  found  an  important  Indian  town  thereon  his  first  visit  in  1737.  When  David 
Brainerd,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  was  at  Shamokin  in  1745,  it  was  a  town  of 
fifty  houses  and  three  hundred  souls.  At  this  time  Shikellamy,  the  vicegerent,  had 
been  residing  there  for  some  years.  Moravian  missionaries  lived  among  the  Indians 
at  Shamokin  and  found  much  trouble  with  some  of  them,  especially  is  this  true  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Shikellamy.  Among  the  traders  located  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
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town  were  LeTort,  Sadowsky,  Smith,  Davenport,  Hart,  Fisher,  Thomas  McKee,  the 
Armstrongs,  and  one  Arnold.  They  traded  from  Shamokin  to  the  Allegheny. 

The  Indians  drove  off  the  Moravian  missionaries  at  Shamokin  on  May  15,  1756, 
put  the  torch  to  their  buildings  and  fled  toward  the  Ohio,  when  this  once  important 
town  became  only  smouldering  ruins.  June  14,  following,  George  Allen  and  five 
companions  were  examined  at  Fort  Halifax,  and  swore  that  they  set  out  on  a 
scout  to  reconnoitre  the  Indians  at  Shamokin ;  that  when  they  arrived  at  McKee’s 
they  found  his  house  in  ashes  and  discovered  tracks  made  by  the  moccasins  of 
Indians,  which  they  followed  to  Shamokin,  and  on  the  way  there  they  also  noticed 
marks  of  horse  hoofs.  At  Shamokin  every  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
they  remained  only  until  next  morning,  when  they  set  out  toward  camp,  and  in  less 
than  a  mile  they  found  a  canoe  and  crossed  the  river  to  George  Gabriel’s  place.  His 
house  was  burned,  as  was  that  of  Charles  Williams.  They  discovered  an  Indian 
coming  down  the  stream  in  a  canoe  and  gave  chase,  when  he  hoisted  a  red  flag,  and 
paddled  toward  the  soldiers.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  little  son,  and  produced 
a  letter  from  Daniel  Claus,  addressed  to  Colonel  William  Clapham,  commandant  at 
Fort  Halifax,  so  they  escorted  him  to  the  fort. 

The  danger  of  delay  in  the  fortification  at  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  French  had  for  some  time  realized  the  importance  of  this 
strategic  situation  at  Shamokin,  and,  if  they  could  gain  a  foothold  there,  the  places 
below  would  be  easy  prey.  This  fact  was  also  known  to  the  Provincial  authorities 
and,  finally,  Governor  Morris  determined  that  a  fort  should  be  built  there  and  made 
his  plans  accordingly.  He  informed  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  April  15,  1756, 
that  he  had  on  March  29  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Clapham  to 
recruit  a  battalion  for  that  purpose.  This  was  the  3d  Battalion,  and  known  popu¬ 
larly  as  the  Augusta  Regiment.  Major  James  Burd  was  second  in  command,  and 
Asher  Clayton  the  adjutant. 

The  Augusta  Regiment  was  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Hunter,  above  Harris  Ferry, 
where  the  Governor  attended  the  recruiting  and  training  in  person.  Orders  to 
march  were  issued  on  June  12.  A  stockade  was  erected  at  Halifax,  where  supplies 
were  stored  and  a  garrison  maintained.  While  at  this  camp  Colonel  Clapham  held 
a  conference  with  the  Iroquois  chief,  Oghagradisha,  and  assured  him  they  were  on 
the  way  to  Shamokin.  Sufficient  number  of  bateaux  were  built  by  July  1,  when  the 
regiment  departed  from  Fort  Halifax,  and  by  a  tedious  march  the  400  troops 
reached  Shamokin,  without  mishap,  July  6.  The  construction  of  the  fort  was  begun 
immediately,  the  plans  being  drawn  by  E.  Meyer,  engineer  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  called  Fort  Augusta,  in  honor  of  the  daughter  of  King  George  II. 

Clapham  advised  Governor  Denny  on  September  23 :  “The  fort  is  now  almost 
finished,  and  a  fine  one  it  is.”  Its  construction  required  less  than  seven  weeks  upon 
the  main  works,  but  much  time  was  employed  in  better  protecting  the  fortress,  and 
in  adding  necessary  buildings.  The  fort  faced  the  main  river,  and  was  nearly  300 
feet  square,  with  bastions  at  the  four  corners.  Total  length  was  more  than  600  feet. 
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A  magazine  was  later  built  in  the  south  bastion,  and  a  covered  way  was  made  to  the 
river,  which  was  strongly  built  with  brick-arched  roof,  and  was  reached  by  a  narrow 
stairway  descending  into  it.  This  structure  is  now  the  only  surviving  evidence  of 
that  dark  and  gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  site  of  Fort 
Augusta  is  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  and  it  is  well  marked  and  well  kept. 

After  the  construction  of  the  fort  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
adequate  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  as  the  only  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  were  pack  horses  over  a  mountainous  Indian  trail,  or  by  bateaux  on  the  river, 
and  these  were  not  practicable  during  the  severe  winters.  Colonel  Clapham  was 
succeeded  in  command  by  Major  James  Burd,  who  left  such  a  fascinating  journal 
of  transactions  and  experiences  at  that  frontier  fort. 

Expeditions  were  sent  out  from  the  fort  to  Great  Island,  now  Lock  Haven ;  to 
Chinklacamoose,  now  Clearfield ;  to  Penns  Creek ;  to  Wyoming,  and  many  other 
places.  Fort  Augusta  was  the  advance  post  of  English  settlements  in  the  Province, 
holding  the  only  passage  by  water,  and  blocking  the  pathway  along  the  river  by 
land,  to  the  settlements  below.  The  Assembly  at  times  wanted  to  dismantle  the  fort 
to  save  expense  of  its  maintenance,  but  no  Governor  would  agree  to  this  plan,  as  it 
was  an  actual  protection  to  the  inhabitants.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  fort 
again  became  an  important  place  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Military  Department  of 
the  Susquehanna.  Here  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter,  county  lieutenant,  recruited  and 
trained  troops  for  the  Continental  Army.  It  wTas  also  here  where  Colonel  Thomas 
Hartley  drew  his  supplies  for  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  where 
the  stores  were  assembled  for  General  Sullivan’s  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations 
the  following  year.  Here  the  terrified  settlers  found  safety  in  the  “Great  Runa¬ 
way,”  following  the  Indian  incursions  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming, 
July  3,  1779.  The  work  of  dismantling  the  old  fortress  began  in  1780,  as  the 
grounds  then  passed  into  private  hands.  The  fort  has  long  since  crumbled  into 
ruins,  its  story  unsung,  its  heroes  forgotten. 

But  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Indians  Fort  Augusta  would  not  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  horrors  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  would  have  been  carried  to 
the  very  banks  of  the  Delaware  River.  It  was  at  this  fort  where  the  high  tide  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  turned  backward  and  the  English  and  their  Indian 
allies  forced  to  turn  their  faces  toward  distant  Canada.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  provincial  fortification  on  the  frontiers  of  this  continent. 

Indian  Incursions — A  few  miles  west  of  Loudoun,  near  Bossert’s  Mills, 
Franklin  County,  was  a  private  fort  known  as  Fort  McCord,  and  here  a  severe 
engagement  occurred  soon  after  it  was  erected,  when  on  April  1,  1756,  Indians 
swooped  down  along  the  base  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  north  of  Parnell’s 
Knob,  and  captured  the  fort,  killed  or  carried  away  into  captivity  the  inmates, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  and  burned  the  fort.  Doctor  Jamison,  of  Colonel  John 
Armstrong’s  Cumberland  County  Battalion,  was  killed  in  sight  of  the  fort.  The 
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Indians  were  hotly  pursued  and  every  straggler  was  made  a  prisoner  or  shot  down. 
One  of  the  pursuing  parties,  under  Captain  Alexander  Culbertson,  came  up  with  the 
enemy  at  Sideling  Hill,  when  a  sharp  engagement  of  two  hours’  duration  ensued, 


Fort  Augusta — Magazine  and  Officers’  Quarters 


but  the  whites  having  exhausted  their  ammunition,  were  compelled  to  yield  the  field 
after  the  Indians  had  been  reenforced  by  a  large  party  under  Chief  Shingas.  Each 
side  lost  about  twenty  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Cap- 
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tain  Culbertson,  Ensign  John  Reynolds,  James  Blair,  William  Denny,  and  William 
Chambers.  Mrs.  McCord  was  carried  off  a  captive. 

Captain  Hance  Hamilton,  who  was  in  command  of  the  garrison,  went  in  pursuit, 
led  by  a  friendly  Indian.  His  detail  came  upon  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  who  was 
wounded  too  severely  to  arise;  they  gave  him  food,  and  told  him  of  Dr.  Jameison’s 
death,  and  carried  the  captain  on  a  bier  to  Fort  Littleton.  The  Indians  who  had 
Mrs.  McCord  in  captivity  cut  off  James  Blair’s  head  and  threw  it  into  her  lap,  say¬ 
ing  it  was  the  head  of  her  husband,  but  she  recognized  it  to  be  that  of  her  neighbor. 

Reverend  John  Steel  wrote  to  Governor  Morris,  April  11  :  “I  pray  that  with 
all  possible  expedition  fifty-four  fire  arms  and  as  many  blankets,  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  flints  may  be  sent  to  me,  for  since  McCord’s  fort  has  been  taken, 
and  ye  men  defeated,  our  country  is  in  utmost  confusion.  Great  numbers  have  left 
our  country  and  many  are  prepared  to  follow.” 

The  harvest  this  summer  was  abundant,  and  yet  the  farmers  were  compelled  to 
flee  with  their  crops  standing  in  the  fields.  Depredations  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Indian  War  mark  the  vicinity  of  Fort  McCord  as  a  most  important  place  in  the 
bloody  drama  of  Indian  warfare.  A  monument  now  stands  upon  the  site  of  this 
old  fort  which  bears  a  tablet  containing  the  names  of  those  killed  and  wounded. 

On  July  26,  1756,  the  Indians  killed  Joseph  Martin  and  took  captive  two 
brothers  named  John  and  James  McCullough,  all  residents  of  the  Conococheague 
settlement.  This  was  followed,  August  27,  with  a  great  slaughter  wherein  the 
Indians  killed  thirty-nine  persons  near  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague  Creek. 
Early  in  November,  following,  the  Indians  discovered,  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
at  Fort  McDowell,  a  few  miles  distant,  ambushed  them  and  killed  and  scalped  Pri¬ 
vates  James  McDonald,  William  McDonald,  Bartholomew  McCafferty,  and  Anthony 
McQuoid;  and  carried  off  Captain  James  Corken  and  Private  William  Cornwall. 
The  following  inhabitants  were  killed :  John  Culbertson,  Samuel  Perry,  Hugh 
Kerrel,  John  Woods  and  his  mother-in-law,  and  Elizabeth  Archer;  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  were  carried  off  belonging  to  John  Archer,  also  two  lads  named  Samuel  Neily 
and  James  McQuoid. 

To  return  to  the  first  atrocity.  The  McCullough  family  had  been  temporarily 
living  in  a  cabin  three  miles  distant  from  their  home,  and  the  parents  and  their 
daughter,  Mary,  went  home  to  pull  flax.  A  neighbor,  John  Allen,  who  had  busi¬ 
ness  at  Fort  Loudon,  accompanied  them  and  promised  to  return  in  the  evening  and 
go  along  back  to  the  cabin.  Allen  had  proceeded  about  two  miles  when  he  learned 
that  the  Indians  had  that  morning  killed  a  man  a  short  distance  from  the  McCul¬ 
lough  home.  Allen  failed  to  keep  his  promise  and  returned  by  a  circuitous  route. 
When  he  reached  the  McCulloughs  he  told  the  lads  to  hide,  that  Indians  were  near 
at  hand,  and  added  that  he  supposed  they  had  killed  their  parents.  John  McCul¬ 
lough  eight  years  old  and  James  but  five,  soon  alarmed  their  neighbors,  who  all 
hurried  to  make  preparations  to  go  to  the  fort,  a  mile  distant.  None  would  volun¬ 
teer  to  warn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCullough  of  their  danger,  so  the  lads  determined  to 
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do  it  themselves.  They  left  their  little  sister,  Elizabeth,  aged  two  years,  sleeping  in 
bed.  The  brave  lads  reached  a  point  where  they  could  see  their  house  and  began  to 
halloo.  When  about  sixty  yards  from  the  house  five  Indians  and  a  Frenchman 
came  out  of  the  thicket  and  took  the  lads  captives.  The  parents  missed  capture  by  a 
mere  accident,  as  the  father  heard  the  boys  shout  and  left  his  work  to  meet  them, 
and  the  Indians  failed  to  notice  the  wife  and  daughter  in  the  field. 

The  lads  were  carried  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  whence  James,  the  younger,  was 
carried  into  Canada,  and  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  John  remained  with  the  Indians 
nine  years,  when  he,  and  hundreds  of  other  captives  were  released  to  find  their  way 
back  to  their  homes  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  John  lived  in  the 
'Community  from  which  he  had  been  taken  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  left  a  written 
record  of  his  sufferings  during  his  long  captivity. 

An  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Granville  during  the  harvest  season.  The  fort  was 
one  mile  west  of  present  Lewistown,  on  the  bank  of  Juniata  River.  The  site  com¬ 
manded  a  narrow  pass  where  the  river  falls  through  the  mountains,  and  a  few  men 
should  hold  it  against  a  stronger  enemy,  as  the  rocks  were  high  on  each  bank  and 
extended  six  miles,  and  they  could  be  detected  advancing  from  either  direction. 
When  the  fort  was  completed  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  enlisted  troops, 
under  officers.  George  Croghan  built  the  fort. 

In  July  the  garrison  was  commanded  by  Captain  Edward  Ward.  On  the  226. 
about  sixty  Indians  appeared  before  the  fort  and  challenged  the  garrison  to  fight, 
which  was  declined  on  account  of  the  weak  force.  The  Indians  then  divided  their 
force  into  smaller  parties.  One  attacked  the  Baskins  plantation,  murdered  Baskins, 
burned  his  house,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  children ;  another  party  made  Hugh 
Cornell  and  his  family  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Captain  Edward 
Ward  marched  from  the  fort  with  a  detachment  destined  for  Tuscarora  Valley  to 
protect  some  harvesters.  The  remainder  of  the  garrison  was  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Edward  Armstrong,  brother  of  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  detail  the  fort  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  fifty 
French  and  one  hundred  Indians,  who  immediately  began  a  fierce  attack,  which 
they  continued  in  their  skulking  Indian  manner  throughout  the  afternoon  and  night, 
but  without  inflicting  much  damage.  About  midnight  the  enemy  got  below  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  by  the  deep  ravine  reached  to  within  twelve  yards  of  the 
fort.  From  this  secure  position  they  fired  the  fort,  burning  out  a  large  hole, 
through  which  they  fired  on  the  defenders  as  they  fought  the  flames.  Lieutenant 
Armstrong  and  one  soldier  were  killed  and  three  wounded,  when  the  French  com¬ 
mander  ordered  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  fort  and 
garrison,  promising  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  if  the  demands  were  accepted.  Upon 
promise  of  quarter,  one  John  Turner  opened  the  gate,  when  the  beseigers  entered 
and  took  possession. 

There  was  no  commissioned  officer  and  Turner  had  acted  on  his  own  initiative. 
The  French  and  Indians  captured  twenty-two  men,  three  women,  and  a  number  of 
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children,  and  then  Chief  Jacobs  burned  the  fort,  on  the  order  of  the  French  officer. 
The  prisoners  were  lined  up  and  driven  by  the  Indians,  each  man  carrying  a  heavy 
portion  of  the  plunder  secured  in  the  fort,  and  at  the  raids  made  on  the  settlers’ 
homes. 

The  long  march  to  Kittanning  was  terrible.  The  prisoners  were  whipped  and 
otherwise  punished  when  fatigue  caused  any  to  lag  behind.  They  were  also 
cruelly  treated  at  Kittanning,  and  Turner  suffered  the  torture  of  being  burned  to 
death  at  the  stake  for  his  cowardice  in  opening  the  gate. 

Colonel  Armstrong  in  a  letter  sent  to  Governor  Morris,  dated  at  Carlisle,  August 
20,  1756,  said : 

Captains  Armstrong  and  Ward,  whom  I  ordered  on  the  march  to  Fort  Shirley 
to  examine  everything  at  Fort  Granville  and  send  me  a  list  of  what  remained 
among  the  ruins,  assure  me  that  they  found  some  parts  of  eight  of  the  enemy  burnt 
in  two  different  places,  and  parts  of  their  shirts  through  which  there  were  bullet 

holes.  To  secrete  these  from  the  prison¬ 
ers  was  doubtless  the  reason  why  the 
French  officer  marched  our  people  some 
distance  from  the  fort  before  he  gave 
orders  to  burn  the  barracks,  &c. 

Walker  says  that  some  of  the  Germans 
flagged  very  much  on  the  second  day,  and 
that  the  lieutenant  (Armstrong)  behaved 
with  the  greatest  bravery  to  the  last,  des¬ 
pising  all  the  terrors  and  threats  of  the 
enemy  whereby  they  often  urged  him  to 
surrender.  Though  he  had  been  near  two 
days  without  water,  but  little  ammunition, 
the  fort  on  fire,  and  the  enemy  situated 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  of  the 
fort  under  the  natural  bank,  he  was  as 
far  from  yielding  as  when  first  attacked. 

A  Frenchman,  in  our  service,  fearful 
of  being  burned  up,  asked  leave  of  the 
lieutenant  to  treat  with  his  countrymen  in 
the  French  language.  The  Lieutenant 
answered,  “The  first  word  of  French  you 
speak  in  this  engagement,  I’ll  blow  your 
brains  out,”  telling  his  men  to  hold  out 
bravely,  for  the  flame  was  falling  and 
would  soon  have  it  extinguished,  but  he  soon  after  received  the  fatal  ball. 

The  destruction  of  Fort  Granville  spread  terror  among  the  settlers  west  of  the 

Susquehanna  and  they  abandoned  their  settlements  and  fled  in  great  haste  to  Fort 
Augusta  and  Carlisle. 

Colonel  Armstrong’s  Expedition  Against  Kittanning — Before  Governor 
Robert  Morris  was  superseded  by  William  Denny  he  concerted  with  Colonel  John 
Armstrong  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  town  of  Kittanning,  on  the 
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Allegheny,  the  stronghold  of  Captains  Jacobs  and  Shingas,  most  active  Indian 
chiefs,  and  from  which  place  they  distributed  their  war  parties  along  the  frontier, 
and  to  which  place  the  defenders  of  Fort  Granville  had  been  carried.  Many  of  the 
returned  captives  from  the  various  raids  had  given  much  valuable  information  as 
to  the  Indian  towns  and  those  responsible  for  these  terrible  incursions.  Colonel 
Armstrong  had  strongly  urged  Governor  Morris  for  permission  to  lead  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  these  fiends  at  Kittanning.  Franklin  had  long  since  urged  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  Indian  country,  and  was  now  favorable  to  Arm¬ 
strong’s  plan.  Governor  Morris  finally  assented,  naming  Armstrong  as  the 
commander. 

The  details  of  this  enterprise  had  been  perfected  in  great  secrecy.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  Colonel  Armstrong  was  selected  for  this  purpose  not  only  on  account  of 
his  well-known  military  prowess,  and  the  many  depredations  which  the  Indians  had 
committed  in  the  Juniata  Valley,  but  for  the  further  fact  that  his  beloved  brother, 
Lieutenant  Edward  Armstrong,  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  and  destruction  of 
Fort  Granville. 

Armstrong  wrote  the  Governor  from  Carlisle,  dated  August  20 : 

May  it  please  your  Honor ! 

Tomorrow,  God  willing,  the  Men  Marches  from  McDowell’s  for  Fort  Shirley, 
and  this  Afternoon  some  part  of  my  own  Company,  with  the  provisions  here  sets 
out  for  Sheerman’s  Valley,  there  to  Halt  until  the  residue  come  up.  This  Night  I 
expected  to  have  been  at  Fort  Shirley,  but  am  much  disappointed  in  getting  in  of  the 
Strays,  for  collecting  whereof  we  shall  not  wait  longer  than  this  day ;  Hunter  has 

got  about  half  a  Score,  and  Commissary  Hoops  about  a  dozen . The  Harvest 

Season  with  the  two  Attacks  on  Fort  Granville,  has  left  us  so  bare  of  Ammunition 
that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Stores  here  for  some  Quantity  for  the  Expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Captains  Hamilton  and  Mercer  having  broke  open  the  part  I  sent  to 
McDowell’s  for  Fort  Shirley,  and  given  their  Receipts  as  for  the  expedition,  tho’  I 
know  it  is  for  the  particular  defence  of  them  two  Posts,  nor  will  it  be  in  my  power 
to  prevail  with  double  the  Number  of  Men  and  double  the  Quantity  of  Ammunition 
to  keep  a  Fort  that  wou’d  have  done  it  before  the  taking  of  Fort  Granville. 

Since  the  Escape  of  the  Dutchman,  who’s  deposition  I  sent  your  Honor,  is  also 
Escaped  a  Certain  Peter  Walker,  taken  from  Granville,  and  saith,  that  of  the 
Enemy  not  less  than  120  returned  all  in  health,  except  one  French  Man,  shot  thro’ 
the  Shoulder  by  Lieutenant  Armstrong  a  little  before  his  Death,  as  the  French  man 
was  erecting  his  Body  out  of  the  hollow  to  thro’  Pine  knots  on  the  Fire  made  against 
the  Fort. 

Colonel  Armstrong  had  300  troops,  and  among  the  captains  were  James  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hugh  Mercer,  Edward  Ward  and  James  Potter,  all  afterward  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Revolution  and  leading  citizens  of  the  State.  On  September  2,  1756, 
he  came  up  with  the  advance  party  at  “Beaver  Dams,”  a  few  miles  south  of  Franks- 
town,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Juniata.  Here  the  little  army  struck  the  celebrated 
Kittanning  path,  well  trodden  by  Indians  in  their  travels  to  the  westward. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  within  six  miles  of  Kittanning,  the  scouts  discovered 
a  fire  in  the  road  and  four  Indians  about  it,  but  these  could  not  be  attacked,  as  one 
or  more  might  escape  and  alarm  the  town.  Lieutenant  Hogg  and  twelve  men  were 
left  to  watch  them,  with  orders  to  fall  upon  them  at  daybreak.  The  main  body  then 
made  a  circuit  and  proceeded  to  the  village.  Guided  by  the  whooping  of  the 
Indians  at  a  dance,  the  army  approached  the  place  by  the  river,  about  100  perches 
below  the  town.  They  arrived  at  3  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  near  a  corn¬ 
field  in  which  some  of  the  enemy  were  lodged,  sleeping  in  the  open  on  account  of 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather. 

At  dawn  the  troops  attacked  the  town,  killing  several  of  the  enemy.  The  men 
were  wearied  by  the  forced  march  of  thirty  miles,  but  they  fought  with  great  eager¬ 
ness.  When  the  firing  began  Captain  Jacobs  immediately  sounded  the  war  whoop, 
and  with  a  number  of  Indians,  as  the  English  prisoners  afterward  told  Colonel 
Armstrong,  cried :  “The  white  men  are  at  last  come,  we  will  soon  have  scalps 
enough,”  but  at  the  same  time  ordered  their  squaws  and  children  to  flee  to  the 
woods.  He  defended  his  house  bravely  and  through  loopholes  in  the  logs  a  deadly 
fire  was  poured  into  the  provincial  troops.  The  Indians  refused  quarter,  saying 
that  they  were  men  and  would  not  be  prisoners.  At  this  point  Colonel  Armstrong 
turned  his  attention  to  the  houses  from  which  the  Indians  were  making  such  a 
stand.  The  colonel  received  a  bad  wound  in  his  shoulder,  but  continued  to  direct 
the  attack.  As  the  houses  were  to  be  destroyed,  he  ordered  the  contiguous  buildings 
set  on  fire,  which  was  performed  with  much  dispatch.  The  Indians  fired  at  every 
moving  object,  and  as  their  aim  was  deadly,  many  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Soon  as  the  buildings  were  set  on  fire  the  Indians  were  given  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners,  but  again  they  refused.  One  Indian 
declared  he  did  not  care  for  death ;  he  could  kill  four  or  five  more  before  he  died, 
and  some  began  to  sing  as  the  flames  burned  near  them.  The  few  who  burst  from 
the  burning  buildings  and  ran  for  the  river  were  shot  down  by  the  soldiers.  Captain 
Jacobs  was  shot  as  he  attempted  to  get  out  of  an  upper  window.  Soldiers  identified 
the  powder  horn  and  pouch  he  wore  as  one  he  had  received  from  a  French  officer 
in  exchange  for  Lieutenant  Edward  Armstrong’s  boots,  which  he  carried  from  Fort 
Granville.  The  soldiers  got  the  scalp  of  the  great  Indian  chief,  as  they  also  did  that 
of  his  squaw  and  a  young  Indian  called  the  “King’s  Son.”  The  Indians  in  their 
hasty  retreat  left  behind  a  number  of  English  scalps  and  not  a  few  white  prisoners. 

Before  this  time  Hugh  Mercer  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  and  was 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  where  a  number  of  the  wounded  men 
gathered. 

Instead  of  cutting  down  the  cornfield,  the  colonel  immediately  loaded  the 
wounded  upon  -the  few  Indian  horses  which  they  had  collected.  The  return  march 
was  slow  and  tedious,  made  so  by  the  many  wounded  and  the  constant  watch  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  a  surprise  attack  from  ambush.  Captain  Mercer  was  carried  by 
some  of  his  men  over  a  different  road,  and  the  colonel  was  alarmed  for  his  safety. 
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Colonel  Armstrong  in  his  report  of  the  action  at  Kittanning  said  he  could  not 
estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  many  were  burned  in  the  buildings,  but  he  could 

account  for  thirty  or  forty  killed.  They 
brought  back  a  dozen  scalps  and  eleven 
English  prisoners.  The  loss  sustained 
by  the  provincial  forces  was  seventeen 
killed,  thirteen  wounded  and  nineteen 
missing.  All  the  wounded  recovered  and 
all  but  two  of  the  missing  reached  their 
homes. 

In  speaking  of  the  horrible  Indian 
massacres  which  followed  Braddock’s 
defeat,  Drake  in  his  Indian  history  says : 
“Shingas  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  principal  instiga¬ 
tors  of  them,  and  a  reward  of  £700  was 
offered  for  their  heads.”  Shingas  was 
the  greatest  Delaware  warrior  at  that 
time.  Heckewelder,  who  knew  him  per¬ 
sonally,  says:  “Were  his  war  exploits 
all  on  record  they  would  form  an  inter- 

Marker  at  Attiaue  or  Klttanning  eSting  document,  though  a  shocking 

one.”  King  Shingas  happened  to  be  at 
Fort  Duquesne  when  Colonel  Armstrong  destroyed  Kittanning. 

The  French  account  of  this  battle  is  interesting,  if  not  quite  according  to  the 
facts : 


We  learn  that  on  the  Oyo  a  party  of  300  English  horsemen  went  to  surprise  or 
burn  a  Delaware  village.  The  Indians  ran  to  place  their  women  and  children  in 
safety,  whilst  five  Canadians,  one  of  whom  was  a  Cadet,  were  firing  at  and  arrest¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  horsemen.  The  Indians,  having  returned,  took  possession 
of  the  roads.  The  horsemen  fled  into  the  woods ;  25  remained  dead  upon  the  field, 
and  2  prisoners  left  the  horses  to  the  Indians,  who  went  in  pursuit  of  the  others.* 


The  Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of  Colonel  Armstrong’s  vic¬ 
tory,  addressed  a  complimentary  letter  to  him,  January  5,  following,  thanking  him 
and  his  officers  for  their  gallant  conduct,  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  and 
struck  a  medal  bearing  appropriate  devices  and  legend. 

Council  at  Harris’  Ferry — September  10,  1756,  Governor  Denny  ordered  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  against  the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna. 
A  month  later  Major  Parsons  wrote  from  Easton  that  nine  Indian  men  and  one 
Indian  woman  with  four  white  prisoners  had  arrived  at  Easton.  One  of  the  pris- 


*  “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  2d  Ser.,  VI,  393. 
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oners  was  Henry  Hess,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  New  Year’s  Day  from  his 
father’s  plantation  in  Lower  Smithfield,  Northampton  (now  Monroe)  County. 
These  had  been  sent  by  Tedyuskung  from  Wyoming. 

The  Governor  sent  Conrad 
Weiser  to  Easton  to  meet  and 
greet  the  Indians  in  his  behalf. 
Weiser  concluded  his  mission 
by  inviting  Tedyuskung  to 
meet  the  Governor  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  he  declined  and 
demanded  the  Governor  con¬ 
vene  a  council  at  Easton.  This 
attitude  incensed  the  Governor, 
who  refused  to  humor  the  In¬ 
dians  and  said  no  treaty  should 
be  held  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Governor  finally  yielded,  however,  and  under  escort  of  a  heavy  guard  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Easton.  This  treaty  was  formally  opened  on  Monday,  November  8, 
with  a  great  display  of  militia  and  ceremonial  pomp.  Tedyuskung  was  again  the 
principal  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  assured  the  Governor  that  the  Delaware 
were  glad  to  meet  again  their  old  friends,  the  English.  The  council  continued  nine 
days,  during  which  Governor  Denny  conducted  himself  with  much  tact  and  good 
judgment*. 

Early  in  December  accounts  were  received  that  some  of  the  Indians  who  had 
been  at  the  Easton  treaty  had,  on  their  way  home,  murdered  certain  white  settlers  on 
the  frontiers — thus  making  it  appear  that  Tedyuskung’s  authority  over  these  Indians 
was  very  doubtful.  About  the  middle  of  January  George  Croghan  sent  Joe  Peepy, 
son  of  the  deceased  Shikellamy,  and  Lewis  Montour,  son  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Montour,  with  a  message  to  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  inviting  them  to  attend  a 
council,  or  treaty,  at  Lancaster.  Peepy  and  Montour  delivered  the  message  to  the 
Indians  assembled  in  council  at  Tioga  when  they  went  to  the  Ohio  to  inform  the 
Delaware  and  Shawnee  there  of  the  proposed  Lancaster  meeting.  Upon  their 
return  they  reported  to  Croghan  that  all  the  Susquehanna  Indians  were  disposed 
for  peace  except  the  Munsee,  or  Minisink  Indians,  although  the  messengers  believed 
that  these  Indians  would  come  down  to  the  treaty  with  King  Tedyuskung. 

On  February  18,  1757,  Zaccheus,  a  Delaware  Indian,  formerly  of  Gnaden- 
hutten,  arrived  at  Fort  Allen  and  on  the  following  day  seven  Indian  women  and 
three  children  arrived  there,  all  sent  from  Tioga  by  Tedyuskung  to  announce  to 
Governor  Denny  that  they  intended  to  come  in  March  to  Easton  to  hold  a  treaty. 
Early  in  March  Tedyuskung  with  two  of  his  sons,  his  half-brothers,  Captain  Harris 
and  Sam  Evans,  squaws  and  children,  in  all  numbering  about  fifty,  arrived  at  Fort 
Allen.  Captain  Arndt,  commandant  of  the  fort,  advised  Major  Parsons  that  these 
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Indians  had  ‘  ‘built  cabins  about  sixty  perches  from  the  fort,  where  they  live  and 
intend  to  stay  till  the  King  comes.” 

About  the  time  these  Indians  had  departed 
from  Wyoming  for  Fort  Allen  all  the  Six  Nations, 
Nanticoke  and  Delaware,  who  had  accompanied 
Tedyuskung  there  from  the  Council  at  Tioga,  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  the  river  to  Gort  Augusta.  Major 
James  Burd,  in  command  of  the  garrison,  wrote, 
March  21,  advising  Governor  Denny  that  150  Six 
Nations  had  arrived  there.  “Sent  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  to  oblige  the  Delawares  to  lay  down  the 
hatchet,  and  to  be  present  at  the  treaty  proposed 
between  the  Government  and  the  Delawares.” 
These  Indians  did  not  tarry  long  at  Fort  Augusta, 
for  they  arrived  at  John  Harris’  March  29,  where 
they  were  met  by  George  Croghan,  who  reported 
there  were  “about  160  of  them — men,  women  and 
children — part  of  eight  tribes.”  A  day  later  they 
were  joined  by  some  Conestoga  Indians. 

April  1  a  formal  conference  between  Croghan 
and  the  Indians  was  begun  at  Harris’  Ferry. 
Thus  this  much-discussed  council  was  opened  at  neither  Lancaster,  where  Croghan 
had  suggested,  nor  at  Easton,  where  Tedyuskung  said  it  would  be  held,  but  at  John 
Harris’  Ferry,  now  Harrisburg.  Among  the  white  men  present  were  the  Reverend 
John  Elder,  of  the  Paxton  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as  the  “Fighting  Parson,” 
Captain  Thomas  McKee,  John  Harris  and  Hugh  Crawford.  Scarouady  was  the 
principal  speaker  for  the  Indians.  On  April  6  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  council- 
fire  to  Lancaster,  and  the  next  day  the  entire  company  marched  thither,  being  met 
on  the  outskirts  of  Lancaster  by  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

The  conference  was  delayed  by  the  failure  of  Governor  Denny  to  attend.  Small¬ 
pox  had  broken  out  among  the  Indians,  and  they  were  uneasy.  At  length  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  reached  Lancaster,  attended  by  members  of  the  Provincial  Council,  the 
Assembly,  the  Indian  Commissioners,  Colonel  Stanwix  of  the  “Royal  Americans,” 
and  a  number  of  citizens.  Three  days  later,  May  12,  the  conference  was  formally 
opened  in  the  Lancaster  Courthouse.  “Little  Abe”  and  Thomas  King  were  the 
chief  speakers  for  the  Indians.  The  former  told  of  the  declaration  of  the  Delaware 
at  a  council  where  they  denied  the  allegation  they  were  women,  and  further  said 
they  acknowledged  no  authority  over  them  among  the  Six  Nations,  but  would  listen 
to  the  Seneca.  “Little  Abe”  then  advised  that  the  Seneca  be  invited  to  a  meeting 
with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  at  Lancaster  or  elsewhere.  Messengers  were 
accordingly  sent,  who  were  also  instructed  to  see  Tedyuskung  and  inquire  as  to  the 
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reasons  for  his  absence  from  the  Lancaster  conference,  which  was  that  clay  brought 
to  a  close. 

On  the  23d  all  the  Indians,  in  charge  of  Captain  McKee,  departed  from  Lan¬ 
caster  and  arrived  at  Fort  Augusta,  where  they  tarried  four  days,  and  on  June  5* 
all  except  the  Delaware  left  the  fort  “in  canoes,  with  plenty  of  flour,  rum,  etc.,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  them  home.”  The  Delaware  started  a  few  days  later  across  the 
country  to  Bethlehem.  Edward  Shippen,  of  Lancaster,  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law, 

Major  James  Burd,  at  Fort  Augusta,  dated  May 
22,  1757,  among  other  interesting  things  wrote: 
“We  have  had  many  meetings  of  the  Indians  here, 
to  whom  valuable  presents  have  been  given  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Quakers  ;  but  as  Tedyuskung  and 
the  Indians  who  were  expected  along  with  him 
were  not  come,  a  very  handsome  part  is  reserved 
for  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  unless  the  Militia 
Act  be  passed  we  of  this  borough  shall  in  less  than 
a  month  become  the  frontiers.” 

On  June  16,  1757,  Sir  William  Johnson  held  a 
conference  with  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  made  an  earnest  and  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal  for  them  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Tedyuskung  was  severely  censured  for  his 
conduct,  and  Sir  William  charged  the  Seneca  to 
bring  him  around  to  a  sensible  understanding. 

Councils  at  Easton — The  fact  that  the  great  Delaware  King  Tedyuskung 
was  not  present  at  the  important  council  at  Lancaster  in  April,  1757,  caused  much 
more  concern  in  the  Provincial  Government  than  is  usually  the  case  when  one  per¬ 
son  of  importance  fails  to  attend.  The  Delaware  Indians  were  still  chafing  under 
the  rebuke  they  received  at  the  hands  of  Canassetoga,  the  great  Onondaga  Chief 
Sachem,  and  the  Six  Nations,  who  ordered  them  from  the  lands  at  the  forks  of  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  Wyoming  and  Shamokin  valleys. 

Soon  as  the  Lancaster  council  was  concluded  messengers  were  dispatched  to 
Tedyuskung  and  to  the  Seneca  and  Shawnee,  inviting  them  to  hold  a  treaty  with 
the  English.  The  Indian  messengers,  Nathaniel  and  Zacharias,  failed  to  find 
Teduyskung  at  Wyoming,  and  journeyed  to  the  Seneca  villages  in  New  York, 
where  they  found  the  King  and  delivered  the  Governor’s  message.  Tedyuskung 
and  the  messengers  immediately  set  out  for  Pennsylvania,  and  on  their  way  met 
Joe  Peepy,  and  Tapescawen,  the  two  messengers  sent  out  by  the  Lancaster  Council 
in  quest  of  Tedyuskung.  Nathaniel  and  Zacharias  hastened  on  to  advise  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  Tedyuskung  and  his  followers  would  set  out  from  Tioga  for  Easton  the 
middle  of  June.  Tedyuskung  and  his  retinue  arrived  at  Fort  Allen  July  3.  200 
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strong,  and  waited  there  for  the  arrival  of  ioo  Seneca.  On  July  8,  155  men, 
women  and  children  followed  Tedyuskung  out  of  Fort  Allen  toward  Easton,  and  a 
few  days  later  117  Seneca  and  other  Six  Nations’  Indians  arrived  at  Easton,  via 
Wyoming;  among  the  Seneca  delegation  being  old  King  Nutimus  and  “French 
Margaret.” 

Governor  Denny,  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Council,  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens,  including  many  Quakers,  arrived 
at  Easton  July  20,  and  the  next  day  the  conference  with  the  Indians  was  formally 
begun.  Conrad  Weiser  and  George  Croghan  were  in  attendance  as  interpreters  and 
agents ;  there  were  more  than  300  Indians  representing  ten  nations,  and  Tedyus¬ 
kung  claimed  authority  over  them  all.  He  demanded  a  clerk  and  refused  to  par¬ 
ticipate  until  furnished  one,  when  a  long  debate  ensued,  but  the  old  king  won  his 
point  and  chose  Charles  Thomson,  who  exercised  great  influence  over  Tedyuskung 
and  was  his  counsel  as  well  as  clerk. 

The  conference  proceeded  in  peace.  Tedyuskung  declared  it  was  time  to  declare 
mutual  friendship  and  gave  the  Governor  a  belt  of  wampum.  The  Governor 
rejoiced  in  this  expression  of  alliance  and  gave  the  Delaware  a  large  belt  with  the 
figures  of  three  men  worked  in  the  wampum,  representing  King  George,  taking 
hold  of  the  King  of  the  Five  Nations  with  one  hand,  and  Tedyuskung  with  the 
other,  and  marked  “G.  R.  5  N  and  D.  K.,”  for  King  George,  Five  Nations  and 
Delaware  King.  On  Saturday,  August  6,  Paxinos,  with  Abraham,  the  Mohegan 
Chief,  arrived  at  Easton,  with  about  sixty  of  their  people.  The  Governor  person¬ 
ally  welcomed  the  newcomers  to  the  council. 

The  most  important  matter  broached  by  Tedyuskung  touched  on  the  future 
home  of  the  Delaware.  He  then  asked  that  persons  be  sent  to  instruct  them  to 
build  permanent  houses  of  a  better  class,  and  that  other  persons  be  sent  “to  instruct 
us  in  Christian  religion,  and  instruct  our  children  in  reading  and  writing.”  Tedyus¬ 
kung  then  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Governor  would  send  people  to  Wyoming 
during  the  coming  fall  or  early  next  spring,  that  a  little  fort  might  be  built.  The 
Indians  would  then  move  down  from  Tioga  about  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
conference  came  to  an  end  on  Sunday,  August  7.  The  Governor  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  left  for  Bethlehem,  en  route  to  Philadelphia.  The  following  day  many  Indians 
were  escorted  by  Conrad  Weiser  and  a  detachment  of  Provincials  under  Captain 
Jacob  Arndt  towards  Bethlehem. 

The  “Memorials  of  the  Moravian  Church”  say:  “Some  of  these  unwelcome 
visitors  halted  for  a  few  days  and  some  proceeded  as  far  as  Fort  Allen  and  then 
returned,  undecided  as  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  do.  During  the  month  full  200 
were  counted — men,  women  and  children — among  them  lawless  crowds  who  annoyed 
the  Brethren  by  depredations,  molested  the  Indians  at  Manakasy,  and  wrangled  with 
each  other  over  their  cups  at  ‘The  Crown.’  ” 

Tedyuskung,  Abraham  and  Paxinos  set  out  from  Fort  Allen  for  Tioga  August 
1 7,  the  King  having  a  new  saddle  and  bridle,  and  a  supply  of  snuff,  gingerbread, 
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soap,  and  other  luxuries — in  addition  to  the  gifts  he  had  received  at  the  treaty. 
When  near  Tunkhannock  this  company  was  met  by  three  Indian  messengers  with  a 
Peace  Belt  and  four-fold  string  of  wampum,  for  Tedyuskung  from  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  chiefs  in  the  Ohio  region.  The  King  gave  the  Peace  Belt  he  had  received  at 
Easton  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sons  and  the  messengers,  directing  them  to 
carry  it  with  a  message  which  he  dictated  to  the  Ohio  chiefs.  Then  he  left  his 
companions  and  started  back  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  arrived  August  25.  Five  days 
later  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  delivered  the  message  from  the  Ohio  Indians  to 
the  Governor  and  Council.  He  also  urged  the  prompt  assistance  of  the  government 
in  helping  them  locate  at  Wyoming,  and  a  week  later  the  Governor  and  Council 
decided  to  send  proper  persons  to  build  a  fort  and  houses  for  the  Delaware,  when 
John  Hughes,  one  of  the  Indian  Commissioners,  Edward  Shippen,  prothonotarv  of 
Lancaster  County,  and  James  Galbraith,  also  of  Lancaster,  were  selected  to  under¬ 
take  the  journey  to  Wyoming.  On  October  5,  1757,  they  set  out  and  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  their  mission. 

Governor  Denny  informed  the  Assembly,  September  12,  1758,  that  a  general 
meeting  of  Indians  had  been  agreed  upon,  to  take  place  in  Easton.  Tedyuskung 
and  some  of  his  retinue  arrived  early  and  started  on  a  debauch  while  awaiting  the 
important  event;  whereupon  Reverend  Richard  Peters,  the  provincial  secretary, 
was  requested  to  go  to  Easton  immediately  to  keep  the  Indians  in  order. 

The  conference  was  opened  Sunday,  October  8,  1758,  with  500  Indians  in 
attendance.  Governor  Denny,  members  of  Council  and  the  Assembly,  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Indian  Affairs  in  New  Jersey,  Conrad  Weiser,  George  Croghan  and 
a  large  number  of  Quakers  from  Philadelphia  made  up  the  attendance  of  the  whites. 
Governor  Bernard,  of  New  Jersey,  joined  the  conference  when  it  had  been  in  ses¬ 
sion  three  days,  and  promptly  demanded  that  the  Munsee  deliver  up  captives  taken 
from  that  Province. 

All  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  took  part  in  the  treaty;  but  the  Mohawk  had 
only  one  deputy,  Nikes  Carigiatatie,  in  attendance,  and  the  Cayuga  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  single  chief,  Kandt,  alias  “Last  Night.”  Unlike  the  several  previous 
conferences,  Tedyuskung  was  not  the  principal  speaker  at  this  treaty,  but  that 
proud  position  was  assumed  by  Takeghsatu,  a  Seneca.  He  early  addressed  the 
Governor  and  others  in  these  words : 

Brethren — I  now  speak  at  the  request  of  Tedyuskung  and  our  cousins  the 
Delawares,  living  at  Wyoming  and  on  the  waters  of  the  River  Susquehanna.  We 
now  remove  the  hatchet  out  of  your  heads  that  was  struck  into  them  by  our  cousins, 
the  Delawares.  It  was  a  French  hatchet  that  they  unfortunately  made  use  of,  by  the 
instigation  of  the  French.  We  take  it  out  of  your  heads  and  bury  it  under  the  ground, 
where  it  shall  always  rest  and  never  be  taken  up  again.  Our  cousins  the  Dela¬ 
wares,  have  assured  us  they  will  never  think  of  war  against  their  brethren,  the 
English,  any  more,  but  will  employ  their  thoughts  about  peace  and  cultivating 
friendship  with  them,  and  never  suffer  enmity  against  them  to  enter  their  minds 
again. 
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Two  days  later  Nikes,  the  Mohawk,  stood  up  and  addressing  himself  to  Gov¬ 
ernors  Denny  and  Bernard,  said : 

We  thought  proper  to  meet  you  here  to  have  some  discourse  about  our 
nephew,  Tedyuskung.  You  all  know  that  he  gives  out  that  he  is  a  great  man  and 
chief  of  ten  nations.  This  is  his  constant  discourse.  Now  I,  on  behalf  of  the 
Mohawks,  say  that  we  do  not  know  he  is  such  a  great  man,  if  he  is  such  a  great 
man,  we  desire  to  know  who  made  him  so.  Perhaps  you  have;  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  tell  us  so.  It  may  be  the  French  have  made  him  so.  We  want  to  inquire  and 
know  whence  the  greatness  arose. 

Takeghsatu,  on  behalf  of  the  Seneca,  said  his  nation  “say  the  same  as  Nikes 
has  done.”  Then  Assarandongnas  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Onondaga  and  said :  “I 
am  here  to  represent  the  Onondagas,  and  I  say  for  them  that  I  never  heard  before 
now  that  Tedyuskung  was  such  a  great  man,  and  much  less  can  I  tell  who  made 
him  so.  No  such  thing  was  ever  said  in  our  town  as  that  Tedyuskung  was  such  a 
great  man.”  Then  followed,  in  the  same  strain,  Thomas  King,  chief  of  Oneida,  in 
behalf  of  the  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Tuscarora,  Nanticoke,  Conoy  and  Tutelo. 

Under  this  concerted  attack  upon  his  kingly  pretensions  Tedyuskung  sat  like  a 
stoic  and  never  said  a  word  in  reply ;  finally  Governor  Denny  arose  and  denied  that 
he  had  made  Tedyuskung  “a  great  man,”  but  said  in  explanation  that  he  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  Delaware  at  appointed  places  and  had  acted  for  the  other  Six  Nations 
only  as  a  messenger,  who  were  his  uncles  and  superiors.  The  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  indorsed  Governor  Denny’s  speech.  Five  days  after  this  discussion  Tedyus¬ 
kung  arose  in  the  public  conference  and  addressing  himself  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Six  Nations,  said : 

Uncles,  you  may  remember  that  you  have  placed  us  at  Wyoming  and  Shamokin 
— places  where  Indians  have  lived  before.  Now  I  hear  that  you  have  since  sold 
that  land  to  our  brethren,  the  English.  Let  the  matter  now  be  cleared  up  in  the 
presence  of  our  brethren,  the  English.  I  sit  here  as  a  bird  on  a  bough.  I  look 
about  and  do  not  know  where  to  go.  Let  me,  therefore,  come  down  upon  the 
ground  and  make  that  my  own  by  a  good  deed,  and  I  shall  have  a  home  forever. 
For  if  you,  my  uncles,  or  I,  die,  our  brethren,  the  English,  will  say  they  have 
bought  it  from  you,  and  so  wrong  my  posterity  out  of  it. 

Thomas  King,  speaking  for  the  Six  Nations  the  following  day,  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  Delaware  in  these  words  : 

By  this  belt  Tedyuskung  desired  us  to  make  you,  the  Delawares,  the  owners  of 
the  lands  at  Wyoming,  Shamokin,  and  other  places  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  In 
answer  to  which,  we,  who  are  present,  say  that  we  have  no  power  to  convey  lands 
to  any  one ;  but  we  will  take  your  request  to  the  Great  Council  fire  for  their  senti¬ 
ments,  as  we  never  sell  or  convey  lands  before  it  is  agreed  upon  in  the  Great  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  the  meantime,  you  may  make  use  of  those  lands  in  con¬ 
junction  with  our  people. 
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Later  in  the  open  conference  Thomas  King  presented  Tedyuskung  with  a  string 
of  wampum  and  said :  “This  serves  to  put  Tedyuskung  in  mind  of  his  promises  to 
return  prisoners.  You  ought  to  have  performed  it  before.  It  is  a  shame  for  one 
who  calls  himself  a  great  man  to  tell  lies.”  Last  Night  and  Nikes,  in  behalf  of  the 
Six  Nations,  promised  to  satisfy  the  English  as  to  the  return  of  captives,  adding : 
“If  any  of  them  are  gone  down  our  throats,  we  will  heave  them  up  again.”  Then 
Takeghsatu  told  Tedyuskung,  the  Six  Nations  having  promised  to  return  all  cap¬ 
tives,  the  Delaware  and  Munsee  must  do  likewise.  King  Tedyuskung  was  thus 
humiliated  in  the  conference,  but  never  to  the  point  where  he  ceased  to  be  a  most 
potent  factor  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  he 
was  the  king  he  professed  himself  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  disposed  of  at  this  treaty  related  to  the  lands 
purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Proprietaries  at  Albany,  July  6,  1754.  During  the 
progress  of  this  conference  one  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  in  attendance  died.  He  was 
interred  with  public  ceremony;  all  the  Indians  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  attended 
the  obsequies.  On  October  26,  the  business  of  the  treaty  having  been  finished  after 
eighteen  days  of  speech-making,  “some  wine  and  punch  were  ordered,  and  the  con¬ 
ferences  were  concluded,  with  great  joy  and  mutual  satisfaction.”  The  Indians 
were  supplied  with  hats,  caps,  knives,  jews’-harps,  powder,  lead,  paints  and  walking 
sticks  (the  term  by  which  the  Indians  referred  to  rum).  In  addition,  Tedyuskung 
and  other  chiefs  each  received  a  military  hat  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  a  regimental 
coat  and  a  ruffled  shirt.  The  treaty  at  Easton  had  a  good  effect.  Little  or  no 
mischief  was  done  on  the  frontier  that  winter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FORBES’  EXPEDITION. 


The  destruction  of  the  Indian  town  at  Kittanning  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Indians.  The  English  had  never  before  that  time  assailed  them  in  their  own 
towns,  and  they  were  led  to  believe  they  would  not  venture  to  approach  them. 
While  they  desired  to  retaliate  the  blow,  they  feared  another  such  attack  upon 
their  home,  when  they  were  absent  on  war  parties.  Such  of  them  as  had  belonged 
to  Kittanning  and  made  their  escape,  refused  to  settle  again  east  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
The  four  years  of  French  control  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne  were  years  of 
horror.  The  incursions  of  the  Indians  began  at  the  French  fort  and  extended  to  the 
Carolinas.  The  scenes  of  horror  depicted  in  the  accounts  were  the  same  on  all  parts 
of  the  frontier. 

Nothing  was  done  to  annoy  the  French  or  check  the  Indians  until  a  change 
occurred  in  the  English  Ministry,  and  the  master  mind  of  William  Pitt  assumed  the 
control  of  the  mother  country.  He  seemed  to  fully  realize  the  situation  of  the 
English  subjects  in  the  colonies  and  immediately  determined  to  send  troops  in  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  maintain  her  power.  Pennsylvania,  as  usual,  led  the  way  and 
equipped  2,700  men.  The  other  colonies  contributed  large  quotas.  Three  expedi¬ 
tions  were  determined  upon,  and  the  most  active  measures  were  taken  to  bring 
them  to  the  field — one  against  Canada,  another  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  in  New  York,  and  the  third  against  Fort  Duquesne.  Pennsylvanians  are 
more  properly  interested  in  the  third,  known  as  the  Western  Expedition.  It  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Major  General  John  Forbes,  an  officer  of  great  skill, 
energy  and  resolution.  His  army  consisted  of  nearly  9,000  men,  embracing  British 
regulars  and  5,000  provincials  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lower  Counties,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  George  Washington  again  joined  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

The  troops  from  the  other  governments  rendezvoused  at  Winchester,  while  the 
Pennsylvanians,  under  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  assembled  at  Raystown,  now  Bed¬ 
ford.  The  forces  raised  in  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  three  battalions,  called  a  regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  Shippen,  whose  staff  consisted  of 
James  Young,  commissary  of  musters  and  paymaster;  surgeon,  Dr.  Bond;  chaplain, 
Reverend  Thomas  Barton;  wagon  master,  Robert  Irwin;  deputy  wagon  master, 
Mordecai  Thompson.  The  first  battalion  was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Arm¬ 
strong;  Hance  Hamilton,  lieutenant  colonel;  Jacob  Orndt,  major;  Dr.  Blain,  sur¬ 
geon;  Reverend  Charles  Beatty,  chaplain;  John  P.  DeHaas,  adjutant;  and  Thomas 
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Smallman,  quartermaster;  the  captains  were  Samuel  Allen,  James  Potter,  Jacob 
Snaidor,  George  Armstrong,  Edward  Ward,  Robert  Callender,  John  Nicholas  Wet- 
terholt,  William  Lyon,  Patrick  Davis,  Charles  Garraway,  William  Armstrong,  Rich¬ 
ard  Walter,  David  Hunter,  and  John  McKnight.  The  second  battalion  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  James  Burd;  Thomas  Lloyd,  lieutenant  colonel;  David  Jami¬ 
son,  major;  Dr.  John  Morgan,  surgeon;  Reverend  John  Steel,  chaplain;  Jacob 
Kern,  adjutant;  Asher  Clayton,  quartermaster,  and  Peter  Bard,  commissary.  Lieu¬ 
tenants  James  Hayes  and  Samuel  Miles  each  commanded  a  company  in  the  service, 
and  the  other  company  commanders  were  Captains  Christian  Busse,  Joseph  Scott, 
Samuel  John  Atlee,  William  Patterson,  William  Reynolds,  Martin  Heidler  (appar¬ 
ently  only  an  ensign),  Levi  Trump,  Jacob  Morgan,  Samuel  Weiser,  Alexander 
McKee,  John  Byers,  John  Haslett,  John  Singleton,  and  Robert  Eastburn.  The 
third  battalion  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer;  Patrick  Work,  lieutenant 
colonel;  George  Armstrong,  major;  Dr.  Robert  Bines,  surgeon;  Reverend  Andrew 
Bay,  chaplain;  James  Ewing,  adjutant ;  Thomas  Hutchins,  quartermaster ;  Samuel 
Culbertson,  sergeant  major.  The  company  commanders  were  Captains  Robert 
Boyd,  John  Blackwood,  James  Sharp,  Adam  Read,  Samuel  Nelson,  John  Mont¬ 
gomery,  George  Aston,  Charles  McClung,  Robert  McPherson,  Paul  Jackson,  John 
Bull,  William  Biles,  Archibald  McGrew,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Ludowick  Stone,  John 
Clark,  John  Allison,  Job  Rushton,  Thomas  Smith,  Alexander  Graydon,  James 
Hyndshaw,  William  Biles  (of  Bucks  County),  and  Thomas  Armour.  There  were 
two  troops  of  light  horse  commanded,  respectively,  by  William  Thompson  and  John 
Hambright.  Some  of  the  companies  were  assigned  to  garrison  duty,  like  Fort 
Augusta,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  2,700  Pennsylvanians  took  part  in  Forbes’ 
Expedition.  Many  of  these  officers  became  prominent  in  the  Revolution ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  general  officers :  Thompson,  Mercer,  Bull,  Armstrong,  DeHaas,  Miles 
and  Ewing. 

General  Forbes  waited  at  Philadelphia  until  his  army  was  ready,  and  it  was  late 
in  June,  1758,  before  they  were  on  the  march.  In  the  meantime  he  had  improved 
his  time  by  assisting  at  an  important  Indian  treaty  at  Easton.  Now  that  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Shawnee  were  friends  of  the  English,  the  latter  could  more  safely  count 
on  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  Forbes,  with  his  regulars,  marched  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  provincials  at  Raystown,  but  his  serious  illness 
compelled  him  to  stop  at  Carlisle.  August  11  Forbes  left  Carlisle  carried  on  a  litter 
between  two  horses.  When  Shippensburg  was  reached  his  pains  had  so  increased 
that  he  lay  there  helpless  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  he  finally  reached 
Bedford,  where  the  provincial  troops  under  Colonel  Washington  were  encamped. 

The  advance,  under  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  2,500  men,  reached  Loyalhanna, 
present  Ligonier,  about  September  1,  and  went  into  camp  to  await  the  main  army. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Bouquet  and  the  Pennsylvania  officers,  a  new  road  was  cut 
direct  from  Raystown  to  Loyalhanna,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  where  Fort 
Ligonier  was  erected. 
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Before  the  arrival  of  General  Forbes  at  Loyalhanna,  Colonel  Bouquet  had  dis¬ 
patched  Major  James  Grant,  of  the  Highland  Regiment,  with  thirty-seven  officers 
and  800  troops,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  and  adjacent  country.  His  instructions 
were  to  approach  not  too  near  the  fort,  and  in  no  event  to  take  the  risk  of  an  attack. 
He  camped  the  first  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Nine  Mile  Run,  ten  miles  west  of  the 
camp  on  the  Loyalhanna.  The  second  day  he  proceeded  farther,  and  on  the  third 
reached  to  within  about  twelve  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Although  the  French  and 
Indians  were  constantly  watching  the  movements  of  the  army,  yet  Grant  succeeded 
in  coming  within  sight  of  the  fort,  after  marching  fifty  miles  without  being  discov¬ 
ered.  The  detachment  halted  there  until  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
troops  quietly  marched  to  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  where  they  left  their 
baggage  under  charge  of  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt,  two  subalterns  and  fifty  men.  It 
was  already  dark,  and  later  in  the  night  Major  Grant  appeared  with  his  troops  at 
the  brow  of  the  fatal  hill  between  the  two  rivers  which  still  bears  his  name,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fort. 

From  the  apparent  stillness  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  not  having  met  with 
either  French  or  Indians  on  the  march,  Major  Grant  supposed  that  the  forces  in 
the  fort  must  be  comparatively  small,  and  determined  to  make  an  immediate  attack. 
Two  officers  and  fifty  men  were  dispatched  to  approach  the  fort  and  fall  upon  the 
French  and  Indians  that  might  be  lying  out,  if  not  in  too  great  number.  They  saw 
none,  nor  were  they  challenged  by  the  sentinels,  and  as  they  returned  they  set  fire 
to  a  large  storehouse,  but  the  fire  was  discovered  and  extinguished. 

At  break  of  day  Major  Lewis  was  sent  with  200  men,  principally  American 
regulars  and  Virginia  volunteers,  to  take  post  about  half  a  mile  back,  and  lie  in 
ambush  in  the  road  on  which  they  had  left  their  baggage,  under  the  pretension  of 
fears  that  the  enemy  would  make  a  bold  attempt  to  capture  it.  Major  Grant,  who 
was  jealous  of  Major  Lewis,  wished  to  have  the  glory  of  capturing  the  enemy  who 
had  so  signally  repulsed  General  Braddock  with  his  army.  He  posted  four  hundred 
men  along  the  hill  facing  the  fort,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Captain  McDonald’s  com¬ 
pany,  who  marched  with  drums  beating  toward  the  enemy,  in  order  to  draw  a 
party  out  of  the  fort,  as  Major  Grant  believed  there  were  not  more  than  200  men, 
including  Indians,  in  the  fortress.  The  garrison  was  aroused  from  its  slumber  by 
the  music  of  the  invaders,  and  French  and  Indians  sallied  out  in  great  numbers  to 
the  attack.  Their  whole  force  was  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  two  were 
sent  directly  under  cover  of  the  banks  of  the  river  to  surround  the  main  body  under 
Major  Grant.  The  remaining  division  was  delayed  while  the  others  manoeuvred, 
and  then  displayed  themselves  before  the  fort,*  as  if  exhibiting  their  whole  strength. 

The  attack  then  commenced.  Captain  McDonald  was  immediately  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  the  main  body  and  was  a  moment  later  killed.  Major  Grant  received 
and  returned  a  most  destructive  fire,  but  he  suddenly  found  himself  flanked  on  all 
sides  by  the  detachments  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  struggle  became  desper¬ 
ate.  The  provincials  put  up  a  good  defense  while  concealing  themselves  behind 
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trees,  but  the  Highlanders,  who  stood  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  without  cover, 
fell  in  great  numbers,  and  at  last  gave  way  and  fled.  Soon  the  provincials,  having 
lost  their  support,  and  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  follow. 

Major  Grant  retreated  to  the  baggage,  where  Captain  Bullitt  was  posted.  Here 
he  again  endeavored  to  rally  his  flying  soldiers.  His  earnest  appeals  for  support 
were  unavailing,  as  the  French  and  Indians  were  too  close  at  their  heels.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  came  up  Captain  Bullitt  attacked  them  with  great  fury  for  awhile,  but 
not  being  supported,  and  most  of  his  men  having  been  killed,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  The  resistance  shown  by  Captain  Bullitt’s  detail  afforded  many  of  the 
retreating  and  a  few  of  the  wounded  to  escape.  Major  Grant  and  Captain  Bullitt 
were  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  but  when  they  separated  Major  Grant  was  taken 
prisoner. 

In  this  conflict,  which  took  place  September  14,  1758,  270  men  were  killed, 
forty-two  wounded,  and  several  taken  prisoners.  “It  was,”  says  Colonel  Washing¬ 
ton  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  “a  very  ill-concerted,  or  a  very  ill- 
executed  plan,  perhaps  both;  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  Major 
Grant  exceeded  his  orders  and  that  no  disposition  was  made  for  engaging.”  This 
ill-timed  battle  occurred  on  the  historic  “hump”  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Grant  Street 
in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  General  Forbes  was  then  on  the  march  to  Raystown; 
he  arrived  at  the  Loyalhanna  October  5. 

During  the  time  that  Major  Grant  and  Major  Lewis  were  confined  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  Fort  Duquesne,  Grant  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Forbes  in  which  he 
attributed  the  defeat  to  Lewis.  The  French  censor,  knowing  the  falsehood,  and  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  coward  who  wrote  it,  handed  the  letter  to  Lewis,  who  immediately 
waited  upon  Grant  and  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  Grant  refused,  whereupon  Lewis 
spat  in  his  face  in  the  presence  of  the  French  officer.  Grant  is  described  as  a  great 
glutton,  and  is  distinguished  also  for  his  baseness.  He  became  a  major  general  in 
the  British  Army  during  the  Revolution,  and,  in  1796,  was  made  a  general. 

The  French  did  not  immediately  take  the  advantage  which  their  success  would 
have  justified.  They  had  full  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  Forbes’  army,  and 
knew  that  only  a  part  of  it  had  arrived  at  Loyalhanna.  In  spite  of  the  defection  of 
their  Indian  allies,  they  were  emboldened  by  the  defeat  of  Major  Grant  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  camp  before  the  main  army  should  reach  there.  The  French  and 
Indians  who  yet  remained,  under  Captain  DeLignery,  and  Chief  Guyasuta,  about 
1,200  strong,  sallied  forth  to  attack  the  English.  It  was  their  hope  that  the  enemy 
would  be  compelled  to  retreat  as  did  Colonel  Dunbar  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 

The  attack  upon  Camp  Loyalhanna  took  place  on  October  12,  and  lasted  from 
11  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  assault  was  made 
with  great  fury  and  determination,  but  the  French  and  Indians  were  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  After  nightfall  the  attack  was  renewed,  but 
a  few  well-directed  shells  dispersed  them.  Colonel  James  Burd,  of  the  2d  Battalion 
of  Pennsylvania  Provincials,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  camp,  won  a  signal 
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victory.  Colonel  Bouquet,  who  was  at  Stony  Creek  with  700  men  and  some  artil¬ 
lery,  could  not  reach  the  scene  of  battle  on  account  of  the  muddy  roads  caused  by  a 
heavy  rain.  Colonel  Burd  was  recognized  as  the  hero  of  this  engagement.  Colonel 
Bouquet  wrote  to  him  four  days  after  the  battle  that  General  Forbes  had  fired  a 
feu  de  joie  in  his  honor. 

The  English  lost  twelve  killed,  seventeen  wounded,  and  thirty-one  missing.  Five 
of  the  twelve  killed,  five  of  the  seventeen  wounded,  and  seventeen  of  the  thirty-one 
missing  were  Pennsylvanians.  The  enemy’s  loss  is  not  known. 

After  this  affair  the  Indians  gave  up  all  idea  of  destroying  the  army  of  Forbes 
as  they  had  destroyed  that  of  Braddock.  They  realized  that  General  Forbes  was 
wiser  than  his  predecessor,  and  also  better  appreciated  the  talents  and  experience 
of  Colonel  Washington,  whose  counsel  he  did  not  fail  to  seek.  The  provincials  bet¬ 
ter  understood  the  Indian  method  of  warfare,  and  there  were  too  many  expert  rifle¬ 
men  for  them  to  subdue.  The  French  were  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  Indians  to 
remain  for  another  battle.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  woods  around  Fort  Ligonier  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  met  the  English  in  battle  for  the  last  time,  and  their 
conquest  for  the  region  of  the  Ohio  was  nearing  an  end.  But  in  the  interim  the 
enemy  harassed  the  English  in  every  conceivable  way.  As  the  French  and  Indians 
retreated  from  the  Loyalhanna  they  would  lie  in  wait  and  ambush  detachments  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  others,  and  they  destroyed  much  property,  cattle  and  horses. 

What  the  result  would  have  been  had  Colonel  Burd  and  his  command  been 
defeated  at  Fort  Ligonier  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  certain  that  the  battle  was 
one  of  magnitude  and  desperation,  with  its  effect  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  a  matter  of  history,  and  reflects  as  much  credit  for  the  English  as  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  ill  omen  for  the  French. 

General  Forbes  joined  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  at  Loyalhanna  and  determined 
to  advance  upon  Fort  Duquesne.  Washington  drew  up  the  plan,  illustrating  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  troops  in  the  line  of  march,  so  the  English  would  not 
again  be  overwhelmed  by  a  surprise  attack. 

The  strength  of  the  French  garrison  in  Fort  Duquesne  in  September,  1758,  was 
4,000  troops,  but  by  October  this  number  was  reduced  to  less  than  2,000,  including 
the  Indians.  On  September  22  Christian  Frederic  Post,  the  noted  Moravian  mis¬ 
sionary  and  friend  of  the  English,  who  had  visited  the  garrison,  reported  its 
strength  as  1,400,  but  added  he  believed  “there  would  be  full  3,000  French  and 
Indians,  almost  all  Canadians,  ready  to  meet  the  army  under  Forbes.”  The  militia 
of  Louisiana  and  Illinois  left  the  fort  early  in  November  and  went  home.  The 
Indians  of  Detroit  and  the  Wabash  country  would  remain  no  longer.  The  French 
had  always  depended  upon  the  aid  of  the  Indians  to  hold  this  fort.  But  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Indians,  after  a  battle,  whether  successful  or  not,  to  go  home.  What 
was  even  worse,  the  supplies  destined  for  Fort  Duquesne  had  been  destroyed  by 
Bradstreet  at  Fort  Frontenac.  Hence  M.  de  Lingeris,  the  commandant,  was  com- 
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pelled  by  prospective  starvation  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  force,  and  await 
the  approach  of  the  English  with  those  that  remained. 

Colonel  James  Smith,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  who  had  been  adopted  into  one  of 
the  tribes,  in  his  very  valuable  narrative,  says  that  after  the  defeat  of  Major  Grant 
the  Indians  held  a  council  in  which  their  opinions  were  divided.  Some  believed 
General  Forbes  would  not  turn  back  and  go  home  the  way  he  came,  as  Dunbar  had 
done  after  the  Braddock  defeat ;  others  supposed  he  would  press  forward  and  make 
the  attack.  The  French  urged  the  Indians  to  remain,  but  many  returned  to  their 
squaws,  children  and  hunting. 

These  things  were  unknown  to  the  English,  but  when  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  in  Fort  Duquesne  reached  General  Forbes,  he  concluded,  late  as  it  was,  to 
advance.  On  November  13  Colonel  John  Armstrong  with  one  thousand  men  was 
sent  forward  to  assist  Colonel  Washington  in  opening  the  road,  and  four  days  later 
General  Forbes  pressed  forward.  He  met  with  no  opposition,  but  the  extremely 
disagreeable  weather  impeded  his  progress.  The  wagons  and  all  the  artillery  except 
a  few  light  pieces  were  left  behind.  The  force  consisted  of  2,500  picked  men  who 
marched  without  shelter  or  baggage,  and  burdened  only  with  knapsack  and  blankets. 
There  were,  in  addition,  the  pioneers,  wagoners  and  provincials  engaged  to  work  on 
the  roads.  Friendly  Indians  were  marched  as  scouts,  and  the  greatest  vigilance  was 
exercised  to  avoid  surprise.  Washington  and  Armstrong  opened  the  way  to  within 
a  day’s  march  of  the  fort. 

On  the  evening  of  November  24  the  army  encamped  among  the  hills  of  Turtle 
Creek.  That  night  they  were  informed  by  an  Indian  scout  that  he  had  discovered  a 
cloud  of  smoke  above  the  fort  and  soon  after  another  scout  came  with  the  certain 
intelligence  that  the  fort  was  burned  and  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  A  troop  of 
horse  was  sent  forward  immediately  to  extinguish  the  fire.  At  midnight  the  men 
on  guard  heard  a  dull  and  heavy  booming  over  the  western  woods.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  march  was  resumed,  the  strong  advance  guard  leading  the  column.  Forbes 
came  next,  carried  on  his  litter.  The  troops  followed  in  three  parallel  columns,  the 
Highlanders,  under  Montgomery,  in  the  center ;  the  Royal  Americans  on  the  right ; 
and  the  provincials  on  the  left,  under  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Washington.  It  was 
dusk  when  they  emerged  upon  the  open  plain  and  saw  Fort  Duquesne  before  them, 
with  the  background  of  wintry  hills  beyond  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny. 

The  fort  was  invested  on  November  25.  It  presented  a  sorry  appearance.  It 
had  consisted  of  two  fortifications  about  200  yards  apart.  One,  built  with  immense 
labor,  was  small  but  strong;  the  other  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  in  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  but  weaker  than  the  other.  There  were  about  thirty  chimneys 
standing,  the  houses  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  French  had  also  blown  up 
one  of  the  magazines,  but  in  the  other  were  found  sixteen  barrels  of  ammunition, 
a  large  quantity  of  iron,  gun  barrels,  guns,  and  a  cartload  of  scalping  knives.  It 
has  never  been  made  known  whether  they  buried  their  cannon  in  the  river  or  carried 
them  away  in  their  hasty  retreat.  A  boy  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  an  Indian 
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prisoner  two  years,  escaped  during  the  retreat  and  told  General  Forbes  that  th< 
French  had  carried  a  large  quantity  of  wood  into  the  fort,  and  that  they  burned  five 
of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  time  of  Major  Grant’s  defeat,  and  delivered  the  others 
to  the  Indians,  who  tomahawked  the  men  on  the  spot.  There  were  many  dead 
bodies  found  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  and  many  evidences  of  French 
inhumanity.  The  Indians  remaining  about  the  fort  were  only  too  eager  to  treat 
with  General  Forbes. 

Fort  Duquesne  was  at  an  end.  Bancroft  says:  “Armstrong’s  own  hand  raised 
the  British  flag  on  the  ruined  bastions  of  the  fortress.  As  the  banner  of  England 


Capture  of  Fort  Duquesne 

Colonel  Washington  Salutes  as  Colonel  Armstrong  Raises  the  Flag 

Over  the  Captured  Fort 


floated  over  the  waters,  the  place,  at  the  suggestion  of  Forbes,  was  with  one  voice 
called  Pittsburgh.”  A  Pittsburgh  historian  pictures  the  scene  aptly : 

As  a  wild  snowstorm  was  deepening  the  dusk  into  black  night  the  banner  of 
England  was  hoisted  over  one  of  the  ruined  bastions  by  Colonel  Armstrong;  and 
the  “Iron  Head”  christened  the  place  anew.  Bearing  in  mind  the  great  statesman 
who  brought  about  the  change  of  flags,  and  had  honored  him  by  making  him  the 
instrument  for  its  attainment,  Forbes  called  the  collection  of  ruined  cabins 
Pittsburgh. 

General  Forbes  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Thousands  felt  that  the  frontier  was 
now  secure,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  However,  the  return  march  was  not 
made  with  the  gloom  of  the  march  out.  Forbes  left  Pittsburgh  on  December  3  and 
reached  Philadelphia  January  14,  1759.  His  condition  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme. 
Great  enthusiasm  greeted  him  everywhere,  especially  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  task  and  all  was  well  but  himself.  He  never  regained  his  health,  and 
nearly  died  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  He  survived  only  two  months,  dying  March 
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ii,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Churchyard.  His  name  shall  stand  inscribed  on  the 
“Gateway  to  the  West”  so  long  as  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny  shall  flow 
to  form  the  Ohio. 

General  Forbes  was  a  hero  if  ever  there  was  one.  Parkman  says: 

If  Forbes’  achievement  was  not  brilliant,  its  solid  value  was  above  price.  It 
opened  the  great  West  to  English  enterprise,  took  from  France  half  her  savage 
allies,  and  relieved  the  western  borders  from  the  scourge  of  Indian  war.  The  fron¬ 
tier  population  had  cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  the  steadfast  and  all-enduring 
soldier. 

Washington,  too,  gained  much  credit  by  the  Forbes’  Expedition,  although  he  had 
but  little  opportunity  to  display  his  unusual  powers. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

POST  AND  PEACE. 


Mission  of  Christian  Frederic  Post — In  1758  it  became  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  with  Governor  Denny  and  Sir  William  Johnson  that  a  treaty  of  peace  be 
secured  with  the  Western  Indians.  Christian  Frederic  Post  was  selected  to  convey 
to  them  the  white  belt  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Tedyuskung,  the  Delaware  King, 
protested  against  his  mission,  declaring  he  would  never  return  alive.  Post,  bold  and 
confident  Christian  that  he  was,  said  it  was  a  mission  of  peace,  that  God  would  pro¬ 
tect  him,  and  that  he  must  go.  Post  was  a  Moravian  missionary,  who  had  gone 
among  the  Indians  on  a  perilous  errand  of  peace.  He  was  a  simple,  pious  person, 
but  intimate  with  Indian  ways  and  languages,  and  had  twice  married  converted 
squaws.  He  lived  seventeen  years  among  the  Indians. 

When  the  ire  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  is  considered,  and  the  further  fact 
that  it  was  well  fanned  by  the  French  for  many  years,  the  accomplishment  of  Post 
is  all  the  more  remarkable.  A.  G.  Bradley  says  : 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  middle  colonies  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
as  there  had  been  in  New  England  at  the  fall  of  Louisburg,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason,  since  each  had  been  relieved  of  a  neighbor  whose  chief  mission  had  been  to 
scourge  them.  In  England  the  news  had  been  received  with  profound  satisfaction. 
There  was  no  bell-ringing  and  there  were  no  bonfires.  There  had  been  nothing 
showy  in  the  achievement,  and  its  import  was  hardly  realized.  The  glory  belonged 
to  two  men,  and  their  patient  heroism  was  not  of  a  kind  to  make  a  stir  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  press  of  the  period.  But  the  cool  fearlessness  of  Post  was  a  rarer  quality  than 
the  valour  which  faced  the  surf  and  batteries  of  Louisburg,  and  the  unselfish 
patriotism  of  the  invalid  brigadier  was  at  least  as  noble  a  spectacle  as  that  of  the 
Highlanders  who  flung  themselves  across  the  fiery  parapet  at  Ticonderoga. 

Post  departed  from  Philadelphia  with  five  Indian  guides  on  July  15,  1758,  and 
carried  with  him  copies  of  the  treaties  made  with  Tedyuskung,  belts  of  wampum, 
and  messages  from  the  Governor.  He  made  his  trip  by  way  of  Bethlehem, 
Shamokin,  Great  Island,  Chinclamoose  and  Kittanning.  It  was  a  perilous  journey. 
Twice  he  got  lost  in  the  woods,  and  one  of  his  guides  strayed  away  and  could  not 
be  found.  Without  food,  and  drenched  with  rain,  night  after  night  he  slept  on  the 
cold,  wet  ground.  He  was  frequently  very  near  the  French.  Finally  he  arrived  at 
the  home  of  King  Beaver,  who  ruled  the  Delaware  in  the  West.  These  Indians 
remembered  him  when  he  preached  the  gospel  at  Wyoming,  and  were  glad  to  see 
him.  They  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  to  which  they  invited  the  surrounding  tribes. 
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The  French  sent  spies  to  watch  him  and  to  induce  him  to  go  to  Fort  Duquesne, 
but  Post  refused  to  be  trapped,  and  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  kindling 
a  great  council-fire  at  Easton  in  October  following.  He  then  set  out  on  his  return 
and  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  heard  the  thunder  of  nineteen  cannon  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  fort.  Under  the  very  mouths  of  these  guns  he  had,  singly  and  alone, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  French,  laid  a  plan  which  rent  asunder  the  alliance 
between  them  and  their  Indian  allies. 

Post  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  French  at  the  fort,  finding  themselves 
abandoned  by  their  allies,  fired  it  and  fled,  as  the  invalid  general,  John  Forbes,  and 
his  army  made  their  appearance.  Not  a  little  of  the  success  of  Forbes’  Expedition 
’  was  due  to  this  brave  man  of  God. 

Frank  Cowan,  poet  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  tells  the  story  in  one  of  his 
songs,  of  which  the  following  is  a  verse : 

The  Head  of  Iron  from  his  couch, 

Gave  courage  and  command, 

Which  Washington,  Bouquet  and  Grant 
Repeated  to  the  band ; 

Till  Hark;  the  Highlanders  began 
With  their  chieftain’s  word  to  swell, 

“Tonight,  I  shall  sup  and  drain  my  cup 
In  Fort  Du  Quesne — or  Hell!” 

But  the  Man  of  Prayer,  and  not  of  boast, 

Had  spoken  first,  in  Frederic  Post. 

Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  with  about  two  hundred  men,  was  left  to  hold  the  now 
historic  Forks  of  the  Ohio.  Their  first  duties  were  sad  in  the  extreme.  The  bodies 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fatal  engagement  on  Grant’s  Hill  yet  lay  scattered 
upon  the  field,  scalped  and  otherwise  mutilated.  These  were  given  Christian  burial. 
Severe  winter  weather  had  set  in,  the  men  were  placed  on  scanty  rations,  they  were 
poorly  clad,  and  the  little  command  was  in  constant  fear  of  Indian  attacks.  Under 
such  adverse  circumstances  the  first  Fort  Pitt  was  completed  during  January,  1759. 
Colonel  Mercer  was  not  satisfied  with  the  hasty  manner  in  which  it  was  built  or 
with  its  strength  as  a  defense.  It  was  in  fact  a  mere  stockade.  Many  conferences 
were  held  in  the  fort  with  the  Indians,  and  the  Delaware  were  the  first  to  sue  for 
peace.  This  conference  was  held  by  Colonel  Bouquet  on  December  4,  1758,  with 
George  Croghan,  Colonel  John  Armstrong  and  others  present.  Captain  Henry 
Montour  was  interpreter.  Subsequent  conferences  were  held  there  by  Colonel 
Mercer,  one  in  January,  and  another  in  July,  1759. 

The  Ohio  Valley  was  forever  given  up  by  the  French.  But  the  fact  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  region  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  the  metropolis,  was  once  French  territory;  that  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio 
stood  the  French  outpost  in  that  vast  wilderness,  over  which  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
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Louis  XV  floated  in  triumph  for  a  few  years.  This  standard  of  France  was  the 
symbol  of  the  first  sovereignty  of  that  territory.  Its  regime  was  one  of  victory, 
tragedy  and  severe  lessons.  The  fleur-de-lis  gave  way  to  the  royal  standard  of  St. 
George,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  young  American 
Republic. 

It  seems  to  us  of  this  day  as  if  there  was  much  more  tragedy  in  these  sovereign¬ 
ties  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  than  at  New  York,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  or  New  Orleans, 
and  each  holds  a  coveted  place  in  American  history. 

General  John  Stanwix,  appointed  to  succeed  General  Forbes,  was  ordered  to 
Fort  Pitt  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1759,  with  a  force  of  soldiers  and  workmen 
to  erect  the  formidable  fortification  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  light  work 
thrown  up  by  Colonel  Mercer.  The  actual  work  of  construction  began  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Stanwix.  The  work  was  pushed 
forward  so  rapidly  that  it  was  capable  of  occupation  in  the  following  spring,  but 
was  not  entirely  completed  until  the  summer  of  1761. 

Fort  Pitt  was  five-sided  and  irregular.  The  two  sides  facing  the  east  and  north 
were  guarded  by  a  brick  work  nearly  perpendicular;  the  other  three  sides  were 


Pittsburgh  in  1760 


guarded  by  a  line  of  pickets.  The  whole  work  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The 
fort  is  said  to  have  cost  £60,000.  It  was  capable  of  accommodating  one  thousand 
men  and  officers.  This  stronghold  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English  until 
the  American  Revolution.  Conferences  there  with  the  Indians  continued  to  be  a 
common  occurrence.  The  greatest  of  these  was  that  of  October  5,  1759,  when  the 
Indians  declared  their  unalterable  friendship  for  the  English. 

When  General  Stanwix  left  Fort  Pitt  the  command  devolved  upon  Major  Tuli- 
kens,  who  was  succeeded  by  General  Monckton,  June  29,  1760,  who  served  until 
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July  6,  when  Colonel  James  Burd  assumed  command.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Vaughan,  and  he  by  Captain  Simeon  Ecuyer,  who  was  in  command  when  the  fort 
was  assaulted  during  the  Pontiac  War.  There  were  also  other  distinguished  com¬ 
manders,  including  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet. 

Parkman  says: 

The  Seven  Years  War  made  England  what  she  is.  It  crippled  the  commerce  of 
her  rival,  ruined  France  in  two  continents  and  blighted  her  as  a  colonial  power.  It 
gave  England  the  control  of  the  seas  and  the  mastery  of  North  America  and  India, 
made  her  the  first  of  commercial  nations,  and  prepared  that  vast  colonial  system 
that  has  planted  new  Englands  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  And  while  it  made 
'  England  what  she  is,  it  supplied  to  the  United  States  the  indispensable  condition  of 
her  greatness,  if  not  of  her  national  existence. 


PONTIAC  WAR 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  RETURN  OF  STRIFE. 


The  effect  of  building  Fort  Pitt  was  soon  apparent  in  the  return  of  about  4,000 
settlers  to  their  lands  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
and  the  brisk  trade  which  at  once  began  to  be  carried  on  with  the  now,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  friendly  Indians.  However,  this  security  was  not  of  long  duration. 

The  definite  treaty  of  peace  between  England,  France,  and  Spain  was  signed 
February  10,  1763,  but  even  before  that  time  Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawa, 
was  planning  his  conspiracy.  The  Ottawa,  Ojibwa,  and  Potawatomi  had  long  been 
united  in  a  kind  of  a  confederation,  of  which  Pontiac  was  the  virtual  head.  His 
authority  was  almost  despotic,  and  his  power  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
three  united  tribes,  and  he  was  great  among  the  Indians  of  Illinois  country,  while 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  the  farthest 
boundaries  of  the  widespread  Algonquian  race,  his  name  was  known  and  respected. 

Pontiac  was  now  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  been,  both  by  his  personal 
interest  and  inclination,  a  firm  friend  of  the  French.  During  the  French  and  Indian 
War  he  fought  on  their  side,  and  it  is  supposed  he  led  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  at 
Braddock’s  defeat.  But  that  which  gives  Pontiac  the  most  prominence  in  history, 
and  forms  the  chief  episode  of  his  life,  is  the  plan  he  devised  for  a  general  uprising 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  destruction  of  the  forts  and  settlements  of  the  British. 

After  the  treaty  of  1763  there  was  every  prospect  for  a  long  era  of  peace. 
There  was  no  foreign  foe  beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  invade  the  English 
Colonies,  or  to  incite  the  Indians  against  the  frontier  settlements.  The  inhabitants 
were  returning  to  their  abandoned  homes  to  begin  life  anew,  and  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  began  at  once  to  fortify  the  region  conquered  from  the  French.  The 
extension  of  these  defenses  and  the  rapid  westward  advance  of  the  whites,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  so  pleasing  to  the  Indians.  When  these  tribes  found  in  their  midst 
British  soldiers,  traders,  Scotch-Irish  huntsmen,  and  others,  against  whom  the 
French  had  long  inculcated  a  hatred,  and  who,  on  close  acquaintance,  probably, 
exhibited  no  ingratiating  qualities,  the  ire  of  the  Indians  knew  no  bounds.  Peace 
between  the  Proprietary  Government  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Indians  was  not 
interrupted  for  some  time,  but  when  a  friendly  Delaware  Indian,  named  Doctor 
John,  his  wife  and  two  children,  residing  near  Carlisle,  were  cruelly  murdered,  in 
February,  1760,  this  wanton  act  seriously  threatened  a  retaliation  which  would  have 
cost  many  innocent  lives. 

There  were  many  causes  which  brought  about  the  Pontiac  War,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately,  for  the  truth  of  history  writing,  it  must  be  stated  that  we  need  not  look  far 
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beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  Pennsylvania  for  the  principal  causes  of  this  great 
tragedy. 

Following  the  expedition  of  Celoron,  in  1749,  when  the  French  claimed  the 
Ohio  Valley  by  planting  their  leaden  plates,  and  erected  forts  at  Presque  Isle,  Le 
Boeuf,  and  Venango,  the  Indians  soon  learned  of  this  intrusion,  when  conferences 
were  held  by  agents  of  the  Proprietaries  and  the  Indians,  when  Tanacharison  and 
Scarouady,  friendly  to  the  English,  forbade  the  French  to  advance.  The  Six 
Nations  made  an  alliance  with  the  English  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French 
out  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  was  a  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  English  would 
then  withdraw  from  that  region.  The  Indians  performed  their  part  by  serving  the 
English  interest.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  never  wavered  in  their  demand  that  the 
lands  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  belonged  to  them,  as  confirmed  by  the  terms 
of  many  treaties;  one  made  at  Albany  as  late  as  July  6,  1754.  The  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  were  tenants  of  this  region  by  permission  of  the  Iroquoian  Confederation. 

When  Christian  Frederic  Post,  the  Moravian  missionary,  was  among  the  West¬ 
ern  Indians,  in  present  Ohio,  King  Beaver,  and  other  chiefs  let  him  know,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  they  expected  the  English  to  withdraw  their  military  when  the 

French  were  expelled.  Soon  as  Post  reported  these 
facts  to  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  who  was  then  at 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne,  he  urged  the  mission¬ 
ary  to  change  the  minds  of  the  Indians  about  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  forces.  Post  carried  out 
his  instructions,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
Indians  refused  to  rescind  from  the  terms  of  the 
treaties.  Bouquet  held  councils  with  the  Indians  in 
December,  and  in  January,  1759,  and  Colonel  Hugh 
Mercer,  held  another  council  at  Fort  Pitt  with  nine 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delaware,  and  Shawnee, 
during  which  he  was  asked  if  the  English  proposed 
to  keep  their  promise  and  withdraw,  to  which  the 
colonel  replied :  “Our  great  Man’s  words  are  true; 
as  soon  as  the  French  are  gone,  he  will  make  a 
Treaty  with  all  the  Indians  and  then  go  home,  but 
the  French  are  still  here.” 

While  General  Forbes  was  lying  seriously  ill  in  Philadelphia,  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  a  council  with  the  Indians  was  held  in  that  city  at  his  request,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  Governor  Denny.  It  opened  on  Thursday,  February  8, 
I759>  and  continued  through  two  days.  The  Indian  chiefs  were  from  towns  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  in  present  Warren  County,  and  a  Cherokee  deputy,  and  other 
important  chiefs.  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour  were  also  present. 
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When  Richard  Peters  asked  where  they  lived,  the  Indians  replied :  “We  live  on 
Ohio,  about  ninety  miles  above  Venango,  we  left  our  town  along  with  the  Cherokee, 
forty  in  number,  about  two  months  ago,  and  we  called  at  Venango,  and  thence  came 
the  straight  path  of  Fort  Duquesne,  without  calling  anywhere  else.” 

Peters  then  inquired  on  what  business  they  were  come.  They  replied :  “Before 
we  left  home  we  heard  that  the  French  had  abandoned  Fort  Duquesne,  and  the 
English  had  taken  post  there,  and  that  Deputies  from  the  Six  Nations  were  trans¬ 
acting  Business  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese,  which  was  the  Reason  of  our 
setting  off  from  home  to  hear  what  news  was  passing  between  the  English  and 
Indians  about  Fort  Duquesne;  We  were  Thirty  of  our  own  Nation  when  we  set 
out,  and  Ten  Delaware,  of  which  Thirty  we  present  are  Five,  and  the  rest  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  our  Return  at  Fort  Duquesne.  In  our  Way  to  Fort  Duquesne,  we  called 
at  Venango,  where  we  saw  the  principal  Officer  who  commanded  lately  at  that  Fort, 
and  Forty  French  Soldiers  with  him,  and  no  more.”  The  Indians  further  stated 
they  had  not  returned  directly  from  Fort  Duquesne,  when  they  learned  at  once  all 
that  had  taken  place,  because  they  heard  that  General  Forbes  had  gone  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  had  been  done  at  the  treaty  at  Easton,  for  they 
desired  to  advise  the  Southern  Indians. 

At  the  concluding  conference  the  next  day,  the  Cayuga  chief  was  the  speaker, 
and  related  how  the  French  were  still  trying  to  have  them  take  up  the  tomahawk 
against  the  English.  He  said  they  must  be  back  in  twenty-five  days  with  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  answer  in  writing. 

General  Forbes  was  too  ill  to  speak,  but  wrote  his  answer  to  the  questions,  and 
delivered  it  by  Lieutenant  James  Grant.  The  answers  made  in  the  name  of  the 
general  consisted  of  eight  items,  and  a  string  and  belt  were  given  according  to 
Indian  custom.  The  principal  answer  was  as  follows :  “The  General  knows  the 
French  have  told  the  Indians  that  the  English  intend  to  cheat  them  of  their  Land 
on  the  Ohio,  and  settle  it  for  themselves,  but  this  he  assures  you  is  false.  The 
English  have  no  intention  to  make  settlements  in  your  Hunting  Country  beyond  the 
Allegheny  Hills,  unless  they  shall  be  desired  for  your  Conveniency  to  Erect  Store 
Houses  in  order  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  trade  which  they  are  ready  to  do  on  fair 
and  just  terms;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  quantity  of  Goods  has  been  sent  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  for  the  present  Trade  with  their  Brethren,  and  more  shall  be  sent  if  the 
Indians  desire  it,  and  the  Weather  will  admit.”  It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  English 
that  the  ignorant  Indians  were  thus  fooled  by  high  sounding  phrases,  when  they 
were  being  cheated  at  every  opportunity. 

Another  great  council  at  Fort  Pitt,  July  5  to  9,  1759,  was  attended  by  Colonel 
Mercer,  Captain  Trent,  Captain  McKee,  Captain  Henry  Montour,  and  George 
Croghan,  and  officers  and  troops  of  the  garrison,  and  by  Guyasuta,  and  two  other 
chiefs  and  sixteen  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations ;  King  Beaver,  Shingas,  Killbuck, 
Captain  Pipe,  Delaware  George,  and  a  great  number  of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
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Delaware,  three  chiefs  and  fourteen  warriors  of  the  Shawnee,  and  five  chiefs  and 
twenty-two  warriors  of  the  Wyandot.  Many  speeches  were  made  during  the  several 
sessions,  and  on  the  last  day  Croghan,  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  solemnly 
promised  them :  “And  I  assure  you,  as  soon  as  the  Enemy  are  drove  out  of  your 
Country,  which  I  expect  you  will  be  assisting  in,  that  the  General  will  depart  your 
Country  after  securing  our  Trade  with  you  and  our  Brethren  to  the  Westward.  In 
Confirmation  of  what  I  have  said,  I  give  you  this  Belt.” 

At  the  council  held  in  Lancaster  in  August,  1762,  at  which  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  Indians,  representing  all  the  tribes  friendly  to  the  English  were  present,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hamilton,  among  other  things,  requested  permission  to  erect  storehouses  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Kinderuntie,  the  Seneca  war  chief, 
replied  to  the  Governor :  “You  may  remember  you  told  me,  when  you  was  going  to 
Pittsburgh,  you  would  build  a  Fort  against  the  French,  &  you  told  me  you  wanted 
none  of  our  Lands ;  our  Cousins  know  this,  &  that  you  promised  to  go  away  as 
soon  as  you  drove  the  French  away,  &yet  you  stay  there  and  build  Houses,  and  make 
it  stronger  and  stronger  every  day ;  for  this  reason  we  entirely  deny  your  request ; 
you  shall  not  have  a  road  this  Way.”* 

The  Indians  were  definitely  committed  to  stand  by  their  refusal  to  permit  the 
English  occupation  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  three  warnings  which  were  given  to 
the  English  after  Forbes  marched  into  that  region  were  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  Those  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  surely  realized  that  these 
warnings  were  not  idle  gestures.  Why  should  the  English  repeatedly  make  these 
promises  and  not  expect  the  Indians  to  remember  them?  The  war  with  the  French 
was  now  over  by  the  results  of  which  the  English  had  gained  an  undisputed  ascend¬ 
ency,  and  the  Indians  being  no  longer  necessary  as  allies,  consequently  could  be 
treated  as  mere  barbarians,  who  could  be  trampled  upon  with  impunity.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  always  stood  by  any  agreement  they  made,  and 
never  claimed  any  right  to  land  after  they  had  sold  it  with  the  consent  of  their 
council. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  English  had  been  pushing  into 
the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  other  Western  places,  without  the  formality  of 
purchase  from  the  Indians.  Now  these  original  occupants  were  abandoned  to  their 
own  feeble  resources,  and  divided  strength.  The  doom  of  the  race  was  sealed,  and 
no  human  power  could  avert  it,  but,  they,  in  their  ignorance,  believed  otherwise,  and 
vainly  tried  by  one  desperate  effort  to  uproot  and  overthrow  the  growing  strength 
of  their  destroyers. 

The  leaders  in  this  great  movement  were  Pontiac  and  Guyasuta,  the  Seneca 
chief,  while  the  third  in  authority  was  Custaloga,  chief  of  the  Munsee  or  Wolf 
clan  of  the  Delaware.  It  is  of  interest  that  Guyasuta  and  Custaloga  were  inhabitants 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  Pennsylvania.  Pontiac  had  gone  among  the- Western  tribes 
for  two  years  urging  them  to  attend  a  great  council  and  join  in  the  war  against  their 
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hated  enemy.  At  this  council,  held  at  Detroit,  April  27,  1763,  it  was  determined  a 
blow  should  be  struck  at  a  certain  time  in  the  month  of  May  to  be  indicated  by  the 
change  of  the  moon.  The  tribes  were  to  rise  together,  each  destroying  the  English 
garrison  in  its  neighborhood,  and  then,  with  a  general  rush,  the  whole  were  to  turn 
against  the  settlements  of  the  frontier.  For  boldness  of  attempt  and  depth  of 
design  the  plan  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  border  warfare.  Extermi¬ 
nation  was  their  object. 

The  tribes  thus  banded  together  against  the  English  were  the  whole  Algonquin 
stock,  to  whom  were  united  the  Wyandot,  the  several  tribes  of  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  Seneca.  Sir  William  Johnson’s  influence  was  sufficient  to  hold  back 
the  other  five  nations  of  the  Iroquoian  Confederation.  Pontiac  himself  was  to 
open  the  war  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Detroit  on  May  7,  but  the  design  was  revealed 
and  he  only  laid  seige  to  the  fort  until  October  12,  when  he  withdrew  of  his  forces. 
The  English  traders  among  the  Indians  were  the  first  victims ;  out  of  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  only  a  few  escaped.  The  frontier  settlements  among  or  near 
the  mountains  were  overrun  with  scalping  parties,  marking  their  pathway  with 
blood  and  fire. 


Fort  Presque  Isle  Falls — At  early  dawn  on  June  15  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Preque  Isle  was  first  aware  of  the  enemy’s  presence.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  Royal  Americans,  under  command  of  Ensign  John  Christie.  The 
attacking  force  consisted  of  two  hundred  Indians.  Henry  L.  Harvey,  in  the  “Erie 
Observer,”  gives  the  following  account  of  the  attack : 

The  troops  had  retired  to  their  quarters  to  procure  their  morning  repast ;  some 
had  already  finished,  and  were  sauntering  about  the  fortress  or  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  All  were  joyous,  in  holiday  attire  and  dreaming  of  nought  but  the  pleasures 
of  the  occasion.  A  knocking  was  heard  at  the  gate,  and  three  Indians  were 
announced,  in  hunting  garb,  desiring  an  interview  with  the  commander.  Their  tale 
was  soon  told ;  they  said  they  belonged  to  a  hunting  party  which  had  started  to 
Xiagara  with  a  lot  of  furs,  that  their  canoes  were  bad,  and  they  would  prefer  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  here,  if  they  could  do  so  to  advantage,  and  return  rather  than  go 
farther ;  and  their  party  was  encamped  by  a  small  stream  west  of  the  fort,  about  a 
mile,  where  they  had  landed  the  previous  night,  and  where  they  wished  the  com¬ 
mander  to  go  and  examine  their  peltries,  as  it  was  difficult  to  bring  them  as  they 
wished  to  embark  from  where  they  were  if  they  did  not  trade. 

The  commander,  accompanied  by  a  clerk,  left  the  fort  with  the  Indians,  charg¬ 
ing  his  lieutenant  that  none  should  leave  the  fort,  and  none  but  its  inmates  be 
admitted  until  his  return.  Well  would  it  probably  have  been  had  this  order  been 
obeyed.  After  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time  for  the  captain  to  have  visited  the 
encampment  of  the  Indians  and  return,  a  party  of  the  latter — variously  estimated, 
but  probably  about  one  hundred  and  fifty — advanced  toward  the  fort,  bearing  upon 
their  backs  what  appeared  to  be  large  packs  of  furs,  which  they  informed  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  the  captain  had  purchased  and  ordered  deposited  in  the  fort. 
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The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  when  the  party  were  all  within  the  fort,  the  work 
of  an  instant  threw  off  the  packs  and  the  short  cloaks  which  covered  their  weapons 
— the  whole  being  fastened  by  one  loop  and  button  at  the  neck.  Resistance  at  this 
time  was  useless  or  ineffectual,  and  the  work  of  death  was  as  rapid  as  savage 
strength  and  weapons  could  make  it.  The  shortened  rifles,  which  had  been  sawed 
off  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  them  under  their  cloaks  and  in  the  packs  of  furs, 
were  at  once  discharged,  and  of  what  remained  the  tomahawk  and  knife  were  made 
to  do  the  execution. 

The  history  of  savage  war  presents  not  a  scene  of  more  heartless  or  blood¬ 
thirsty  vengeance  than  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  and  few  its  equal  in  horror. 
The  few  who  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  fort  were  doomed  to  the  various  tortures 
.  devised  by  savage  ingenuity,  until,  save  two  individuals,  all  who  awoke  to  celebrate 
that  day  at  the  fort  had  passed  away  to  the  eternal  world. 

Of  these  two,  one  was  a  soldier  who  had  gone  into  the  woods  near  the  fort,  and 
on  his  return,  observing  a  body  of  Indians  dragging  away  some  prisoners,  he 
escaped  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Niagara.  The  other  was  a  female  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  a  small  building  below  the  hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Here 
she  remained  undiscovered  until  near  night  of  the  fatal  day,  when  she  was  drawn 
forth,  but  her  life,  for  some  reason,  was  spared,  and  she  was  made  prisoner,  and 
ultimately  ransomed  and  restored  to  civilized  life.  She  was  subsequently  married 
and  settled  in  Canada.  From  her  statement,  and  the  information  she  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  her  captivity,  corroborated  by  other  sources,  this  account  of  the  massacre  is 
gathered. 

Others  have  varied  it  so  far  as  related  to  the  result,  particularly  Thatcher,  who, 
in  his  “Life  of  Pontiac,”  says :  “The  officer  who  commanded  at  Presqu’  Isle 
defended  himself  two  days  during  which  time  the  savages  are  said  to  have  fired  his 
blockhouse  about  fifty  times,  but  the  soldiers  extinguished  the  flames  as  often.  It 
was  then  undermined,  and  a  train  laid  for  an  explosion,  when  a  capitulation  was 
proposed  and  agreed  upon,  under  which  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  carried  captive 
to  the  Northwest.  The  officer  was  afterward  given  up  at  Detroit.”  He  does  not, 
however,  give  any  authority  for  his  statement,  while  most  writers  concur  that  all 
were  destroyed. 

Parkman  gives  an  account  as  related  by  Ensign  Christie,  who  claims  to  have 
been  taken  prisoner  to  Detroit,  where  he  soon  after  made  his  escape.  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Darlington,  in  her  “History  of  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,”  also  uses  the  Christie 
account. 

Fort  LeBoeuf  Falls — Fort  LeBoeuf  was  next  attacked.  It  consisted  of  a  mis¬ 
erable  blockhouse,  garrisoned  by  Ensign  Price  and  a  detail  of  two  corporals  and 
eleven  privates.  They  had  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  and  even 
that  was  in  a  damaged  condition.  At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  18,  Indians 
were  discovered  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Presque  Isle.  Price  noticed  one 
of  his  men  shaking  hands  with  five  Indians,  and  he  held  open  the  door  till  the  soldier 
entered.  The  five  Indians,  after  laying  down  their  arms,  begged  for  powder  and 
ball  with  which  to  fight  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Price  refused  this  request,  when 
they  asked  leave  to  sleep  on  the  ground  before  the  blockhouse,  and  assent  was  given, 
when  one  of  them  went  off,  but  very  soon  returned  with  thirty  more  Indians,  who 
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crowded  before  a  window  and  begged  for  a  kettle  in  which  to  cook  their  food. 
Price  tried  to  give  them  a  kettle  through  the  window  but  the  aperture  proved  too 
small.  They  demanded  he  should  open  the  door.  This  he  refused  to  do. 

The  Indians  then  went  to  a  storehouse,  pulled  out  some  foundation  stones,  and 
crawled  into  the  cellar.  They  knocked  away  two  planks  above  the  sill,  which  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  open  a  fire  upon  the  garrison  in  perfect  safety,  as  they  were  below 
the  range  of  fire  from  the  loopholes  of  the  blockhouse,  which  was  not  ten  yards 
distant.  Here  the  Indians  remained  some  hours,  making  their  preparations,  while 
the  garrison  waited  in  suspense,  cooped  up  in  their  wooden  citadel.  Towards  eve¬ 
ning  the  Indians  shot  flaming  arrows  at  the  blockhouse  and  three  times  it  was  afire. 
The  men  worked  desperately  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  the  fourth  time  the  alarm 
was  given  they  gave  up  in  despair,  and  Price,  realizing  the  flames  had  spread  beyond 
all  hope  of  mastering  them,  permitted  his  men  to  save  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
The  little  garrison,  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  hewed  an  opening  through  the 
timbers,  and  favored  by  darkness,  escaped  and  reached  a  pine  swamp,  while  the 
Indians  in  ignorance  of  their  flight,  were  still  showering  fire-arrows  against  the  fort. 

Price  rightly  judged  that  Presque  Isle  had  been  captured,  therefore  resolved  to 
tramp  to  Fort  Venango,  and  reinforce  Lieutenant  Gordon,  who  commanded  there. 

Private  John  Dortinger  attempted  to  guide  the  party,  but  lost  his  way,  and  after 
an  all  night  struggle  through  swamps  and  forests,  they  found  themselves  at  day¬ 
break  only  two  miles  from  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  Two  of  the  party  strayed  too  far  away, 
when  Price  was  forced  to  proceed  without  them.  The  provisions  consisted  of  three 
biscuits  to  a  man.  They  pushed  forward  all  day  and  reached  Venango,  where  they 
found  nothing  but  piles  of  smoldering  embers,  among  which  lay  half-burned  bodies 
of  the  hapless  garrison. 

Price  then  determined  to  continue  down  the  Allegheny.  On  the  third  night 
their  biscuit  was  consumed,  and  they  were  nearly  famished  with  hunger  and 
exhaustion  before  their  eyes  beheld  the  friendly  walls  of  Fort  Pitt. 

Fort  Venango  Falls — At  the  same  time  of  the  destruction  of  Fort  LeBoeuf,  an 
attack  was  made  on  Fort  Venango,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  detail,  under 
Lieutenant  Gordon.  Parkman  says:  “Not  a  man  was  left  to  tell  the  fate  of  Fort 
Venango;  and  it  was  not  until  sometime  afterwards  that  an  Indian,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  its  destruction,  described  the  scene  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  A  large  body  of 
Seneca  gained  entrance  under  the  pretence  of  friendship,  then  closed  the  gates,  fell 
upon  the  garrison,  and  butchered  them  all,  except  the  commanding  officer,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gordon,  whom  they  tortured  over  a  slow  fire  for  several  successive  nights, 
till  he  expired.  This  done,  they  burnt  the  place  to  the  ground  and  departed.”  The 
Indian  evidently  intended  to  say  Gordon  was  tortured  for  several  hours,  for  neither 
he  nor  any  Indians  were  there  when  Ensign  Price  arrived  the  night  after  LeBoeuf 
was  destroyed.  Before  the  torturing  of  Gordon  he  had  been  compelled  to  write  a 
statement  of  the  many  grievances  of  the  Indians. 
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The  attack  on  Venango  was  known  to  General  Amherst  by  July  1 6,  on  which 
date  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet:  “My  former  orders  for  putting  such  of  the 
Indians  as  are  or  have  been  in  arms  against  us,  and  that  fall  in  our  power,  to  death, 

remain  in  force ;  and  the  barbarities 
they  have  committed  on  the  late  com¬ 
manding  officer  at  Venango  and  his 
unfortunate  garrison  fully  prove  that 
no  punishment  we  can  inflict  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  crimes  of  those  inhuman 
villians.” 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Irvine,  of  Erie,  on 
January  20,  1876,  when  past  ninety- 
two  years  of  age,  wrote  an  interesting 
story  of  her  knowledge  of  the  old 
forts  at  Venango,  part  of  which  was: 
“The  French  fort  was  nearly  obliter¬ 
ated,  and  where  the  pickets  stood  was  grown  up  with  blackberry  bushes  and  grape 
vines.  Both  forts  were  near  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River ;  the  British  fort,  a 
little  farther  up.  There  was  a  little  stream  running  between  them,  which  supplied 
the  British  garrison  with  water.  They  had  an  underground  passage  to  it  in  order 
to  be  protected  against  the  Indians.  The  Indians  in  playing  football,  would  roll 
their  ball  inside  the  inclosure,  as  if  by  accident,  and  were  allowed  to  go  in  and  get  it. 
Having  done  so  several  times,  at  last,  when  the  garrison  was  off  its  guard,  they 
rushed  it  in  a  body,  and  killed  every  soul  except  one  woman,  whom  they  carried  to 
Canada.  A  sister  of  mine  saw  this  woman  afterwards  at  Fort  Erie,  and  she  told 
her  of  the  massacre.”  The  story  of  this  stratagem  is  interesting.  The  ruins  of 
Fort  Venango  were  visible  for  many  years.  A  boulder  now  marks  the  site. 

Alarm  at  Fort  Augusta, — The  activities  about  Fort  Augusta  at  this  time  also 
prove  that  these  outbreaks  of  the  Indians  in  Western  Pennsylvania  were  known  at 
the  Forks  of  the  Susquehanna  very  soon  afterwards.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Hunter 
noted  in  his  journal  on  June  5,  1763,  that  John  Harris  had  given  him  an  account  of 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Clapham  and  twelve  men,  near  Pittsburgh.  Colonel  Arm¬ 
strong  informed  him  the  following  day  that  an  attack  had  been  made  on  Sandusky 
and  soon  the  hostile  Indians  began  making  their  appearance  about  Fort  Augusta. 
A  friendly  Indian,  on  the  8th,  informed  Colonel  Burd  to  be  on  his  guard,  that  he 
might  be  attacked  any  moment,  and  he  noted  in  his  journal  “Imployed  the  whole 
Garrison  immediately  to  put  the  Fort  in  the  best  posture  for  our  immediate  Defence. 
Ordered  all  the  small  arms  that  were  in  order  to  be  charged.  That  each  might  have 
two  or  three  by  him  for  the  present  use.”  John  Shikellamy  and  other  Indians 
promised  to  acquaint  him  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Every  precaution  was 
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taken  to  protect  the  fort  from  attack.  Each  day  brought  in  some  additional  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Job  Chilloway,  a  friendly  Indian,  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert. 

Almost  the  first  warning  of  the  impending  danger  was  brought  to  Fort  Hunter 
by  a  messenger  sent  down  the  Susquehanna  from  Fort  Augusta  on  June  14.  He 
carried  with  it  a  belt  and  string  of  wampum,  which  had  been  delivered  by  a  Cayuga 
runner  sent  by  the  Onondaga  Council  to  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna.  The 
message  was  interpreted  to  read:  “This  string  of  Wampum  comes  to  let  you 
know  that  the  French  that  was  killed  is  come  alive  again,  and  that  there  is  seven  oi 
your  Out  Posts  taken  and  all  the  People  killed  by  the  French,  and  a  number  of 
wild  Indians  that  have  tails  like  Bears  &  live  a  great  way  from  hence,  they  can’t  say 
how  far  &  that  the  same  Speech  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  likewise  up 
the  River  to  the  Delaware  &  Munsies,  and  was  to  be  returned  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Augusta.”* 

Colonel  John  Armstrong  advised  Governor  Hamilton  on  the  20th  that  “a  gen¬ 
eral  War  with  the  Indians  is  now  fully  evident,  &  their  depredations  already  begun 
in  the  Murder  of  Sundry  Families  near  Bedford,”  and  he  then  begged  for  powder 
and  lead. 

Colonel  Joseph  Shippen  wrote  a  long  letter  from  Fort  Hunter,  June  23,  to 
Colonel  Burd,  at  Fort  Augusta,  part  of  which  was :  “Since  you  were  here,  one 
Express  from  Fort  Pitt  &  two  from  Bedford  have  passed  by  Harris’s,  but  as  I 
had  no  Letter  by  them  I  cannot  know  what  particulars  they  brought.  Inclosed  is  a 
Copy  of  Capt.  Ourray’s  Letter  to  Colo.  Armstrong,  which  was  sent  open  to  me. 
The  Express  from  Pittsburgh  acquainted  me  that  the  Indians  keep  about  the  Fort, 
in  the  Woods,  &  have  killed  one  man  on  Grant’s  Hill  &  that  Eight  Expresses  have 
been  sent  from  thence  to  Venango,  four  of  whom  were  killed,  two  wounded  &  two 
returned.  The  late  Mischiefs  done  near  Bedford,  I  am  told,  have  so  alarmed  the 
Frontier  Inhabitants,  as  to  occasion  the  whole  of  those  settled  on  Juinata  &  in  the 
Path  Valley  to  remove  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  Country. ”f 

A  conference  was  held  by  Colonel  Burd  at  Fort  Augusta  June  25,  at  which 
Captain  Thomas  McKee  and  others  represented  the  English,  and  Job  Chilloway, 
Nutimus,  and  about  thirty  other  Indians  were  present. 

It  was  during  this  distressing  period  that  the  Indians  planned  to  attack  the 
interior  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Tulpehocken,  with  their  great  object 
the  capture  of  Fort  Augusta,  which  had  been  built  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  Alarming  intelligence  was  everywhere  received  of  the  contemplated 
attacks ;  friendly  Indians  gave  timely  warning  of  each  approaching  danger.  Espe¬ 
cially  was  the  situation  critical  in  the  vicinity  of  Paxtang,  where  the  treachery  of 
the  so-called  friendly  Indians  was  several  times  discovered.  Preparations  were 
carefully  made  and  the  utmost  vigilance  exercised  and  every  available  resistance 
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planned  by  the  sturdy  frontiersmen.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Augusta  was  reinforced 
by  additional  troops  recruited  in  the  counties  nearer  the  seat  of  government.  On 
Sunday,  August  7,  Captain  Andrew  Montour  arrived  at  Fort  Augusta  from  up  the 
West  Branch,  and  informed  Colonel  James  Burd  that  Forts  Pitts  and  Ligonier  had 
been  captured  by  the  Indians.  Later  this  news  was  learned  to  be  false,  but  the 
loss  of  Presque  Isle,  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango  was  a  sad  fact. 

With  reports  constantly  reaching  Carlisle  and  other  places  that  the  Indians 
would  attack  Fort  Augusta  in  great  numbers,  and  believing  that  the  Moravian 
Indian  converts  were  treacherously  giving  information  to  the  enemy,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  check  them.  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  with  about  three  hundred  volun¬ 
teers  from  Cumberland  and  Bedford  counties  marched  from  Carlisle  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  destroy  the  Indian  town  at  Great  Island,  now  Lock  Haven.  When  Arm¬ 
strong’s  party  arrived  at  Great  Island  the  Indians  had  already  deserted  their  village 
a  few  days  previous.  On  his  return  march  he  fell  upon  another  village  near  the 
Big  Island,  opposite  the  present  Jersey  shore.  So  sudden  was  his  advance  that  the 
Indians  were  scarcely  able  to  escape ;  they  left  the  food  hot  upon  their  bark  tables, 
which  was  prepared  for  dinner.  He  destroyed  both  villages  and  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  and  provisions. 

On  Friday,  August  26,  they  encountered  the  enemy  at  Muncy  Creek  Hill,  south 
of  present  Muncy  in  Lycoming  County,  where  in  a  hot  skirmish  which  ensued,  four 
of  the  volunteers  were  killed  and  four  wounded.  There  were  quite  as  many  casual¬ 
ties  among  the  Indians,  but  they  were  able  to  bear  away  their  dead  and  wounded. 
Captains  William  Patterson,  Sharp,  Bedford,  Laughlin  and  Crawford,  with  seventy- 
six  of  their  commands,  marched  to  Fort  Augusta.  Other  stragglers  reached  the 
fort  during  that  and  the  following  day.  These  soldiers  reported  details  of  the 
sanguinary  battle  and  confirmed  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  about  the  treachery  of 
Moravian  Indians.  They  reported  that  after  the  battle  a  party  of  Indians,  returning 
to  Great  Island  from  a  mission  to  Bethlehem,  were  attacked  by  them  on  a  hill  north 
of  the  present  Northumberland,  in  which  action  the  troops  believed  they  had  killed 
all  of  the  Indian  party  of  twelve.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  attacks 
were  made,  as  there  are  references  to  them  from  different  sources,  also  J.  F. 
Meginness,  in  his  “Otzinachson,”  says :  “It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  was  left 
on  record  concerning  the  operations  of  this  great  expedition.  It  was  the  largest 
that  had  invaded  the  West  Branch  Valley  up  to  that  time,  but  instead  of  wiping 
out  the  savages  and  rendering  them  powerless,  it  only  tended  to  still  further  enrage 
and  cause  them  to  commit  greater  deeds  of  blood,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent 
events.” 

On  July  3,  a  courier  from  Fort  Bedford  rode  into  Carlisle,  and  as  he  stopped  to 
water  his  horse,  he  was  surrounded  by  an  anxious  crowd,  and  when  he  hurriedly 
mounted  to  ride  to  Colonel  Bouquet’s  tent,  he  shouted :  “The  Indians  will  soon  be 
here!”  Terror  and  excitement  spread  everywhere,  messengers  were  dispatched  in 
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all  directions  to  give  the  alarm,  and  the  reports,  harrowing  as  they  had  been,  were 
soon  confirmed  by  fugitives,  who  were  met  on  every  road  and  by-path,  hurrying  to 
Carlisle  for  refuge. 

While  Colonel  Bouquet  was  yet  at  Carlisle  preparing  to  advance  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt,  the  several  stockades  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Bedford  were  aban¬ 
doned,  and  their  garrisons  concentrated  in  the  larger  Fort  Bedford,  which  at  this 
time  was  the  principal  depot  for  military  stores  between  Carlisle  and  Fort  Pitt. 

The  Indians  did  not  actually  storm  Fort  Bedford,  but  they  killed  and  took  pris¬ 
oners  many  persons  in  the  environs.  Captain  Wendell  Ourry,  of  the  Royal  Ameri¬ 
cans,  commanded  the  garrison.  Here  the  terrified  settlers  fled  for  protection,  and 
it  is  said  that  forty  families  were  overtaken  and  murdered,  or  carried  into  captivity, 
while  on  their  flight  to  the  fort.  Ourry  wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet  on  June  3 :  “Xo 
less  than  93  families  are  now  here  for  refuge,  and  more  hourly  arriving.  I  expect 
ten  more  before  night.”  Another  letter  written  from  the  fort  on  June  30,  said: 
“This  morning  a  party  of  the  enemy  attacked  fifteen  persons  who  were  mowing  in 
Mr.  Croghan’s  field,  within  a  mile  of  the  garrison ;  the  news  is  brought  in  of  two 
men  being  killed — Eight  o’clock.  Two  men  are  brought  in,  alive,  tomahawked  and 
scalped  more  than  half  the  head  over — Our  parade  just  now  presents  a  scene  of 
blood  and  savage  cruelty;  three  men,  two  of  whom  are  in  the  bloom  of  life,  the 
other  an  old  man,  lying  scalped  (two  of  them  still  alive)  ;  Anything  feigned  in  the 
most  fabulous  Romance  cannot  parrallel  the  horrid  Sight  now  before  me;  the 
Gashes  the  poor  People  bear  are  most  terrifying — Ten  o’clock.  They  are  just 
expired — One  of  them,  after  being  tomahawked  and  scalped,  ran  a  little  way,  and 
got  on  a  loft  in  Mr.  Croghan’s  House,  where  he  lay  until  found  by  a  party  of  the 
Garrison.”  Fort  Bedford  was  not  destroyed,  but  the  garrison  certainly  withstood  a 
long  siege. 

After  a  delay  of  eighteen  days,  Colonel  Bouquet  secured  enough  wagons,  horses, 
and  oxen,  and  began  his  perilous  march  from  Carlisle  toward  Fort  Pitt.  His  force 
was  much  smaller  than  General  Braddock’s,  and  he  had  to  encounter  a  foe  much 
more  formidable,  but  Bouquet,  the  man  of  iron  will  and  iron  hand,  had  served  seven 
years  in  American  forests  and,  unlike  the  unfortunate  Braddock,  understood  his 
work.  On  July  25  he  reached  Fort  Bedford,  where  he  was  fortunate  in  securing 
thirty  backwoodsmen  to  accompany  him.  With  his  little  army  he  toiled  through  the 
blazing  heat  of  July  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  reached  Fort  Ligonier  on 
August  2.  The  Indians  disappeared  at  the  approach  of  the  troops. 

The  great  Indian  leaders  fully  realized  that  a  successful  campaign  against  Fort 
Pitt,  even  if  it  was  totally  destroyed,  would  be  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  them 
unless  Fort  Ligonier  was  likewise  destroyed.  This  latter  post  was  then  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Archibald  Blane,  of  the  Royal  Americans,  who  had  been  stationed 
there  for  several  years,  but  he  had  only  a  small  garrison  to  protect  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  which,  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  would 
be  most  unfortunate. 
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When  the  Indians  appeared  about  Fort  Ligonier,  the  garrisons  at  Redstone  and 
Bushy  Run  were  ordered  to  Ligonier,  and  the  settlers  abandoned  their  plantations 
and  hurried  there  for  protection.  Among  the  latter  was  the  family  of  Andrew 
Byerly,  the  story  of  whose  flight  is  related  as  follows :  “Byerly  had  received  warn¬ 
ing,  but  could  not  remove  his  family,  as  his  wife  had  just  been  confined,  so  their 
departure  was  delayed  until  certain  death  was  imminent  if  longer  postponed.  Byerly 
had  gone  with  a  party  to  bury  some  persons  who  had  been  killed  a  short  distance 
from  Bushy  Run.  A  friendly  Indian,  who  had  often  been  fed  by  Mrs.  Byerly,  came 
to  the  house  after  dark  to  warn  them  they  would  all  be  killed  if  they  did  not  make 
their  escape  before  daylight.  Mrs.  Byerly  arose  from  her  sick  couch  and  wrote  the 
tidings  on  the  door,  informing  her  husband  when  he  should  return.  A  horse  was 
saddled  and  the  mother,  with  her  tender  babe  three  days  old  in  her  arms  was  seated, 
and  a  child  two  years  old  was  fastened  behind  her.  The  son,  Michael,  was  a  good 
sized  lad,  but  Jacob  was  only  three  years  old,  and  was  carried  on  the  back  of  his 
older  brother.  They  made  fair  time  through  the  wilderness,  and  reached  Fort 
Ligonier,  thirty  miles  distant.  Jacob  reached  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  yet  he 
never  forgot  that  race  for  life  in  his  childhood,  nor  did  he  ever  feel  like  giving 
quarter  to  hostile  Indians.  Andrew  Byerly,  somehow,  eluded  the  Indians  and 
joined  his  family  in  the  retreat.  So  close  were  they  pursued  that  bullets  of  the 
Indians^truck  on  the  gates  as  the  family  passed  into  Fort  Ligonier.”* 

Early  in  June  the  first  attack  was  made  on  the  fort  and  was  reported  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Blane  to  Colonel  Bouquet  in  a  letter  dated  June  4: 

“Thursday  last  my  garrison  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians  about  five  in  the 
morning;  but  as  they  only  fired  upon  us  from  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  I  contented 
myself  with  giving  them  three  cheers,  without  spending  a  single  shot  upon  them. 
But  as  they  still  continued  their  popping  upon  the  side  next  th'e  town,  I  sent  the 
sergeant  of  the  Royal  Americans,  with  a  proper  detachment,  to  fire  the  houses, 
which  effectually  disappointed  them  in  their  plans.” 

On  the  17th  he  wrote:  “I  hope  soon  to  see  yourself,  and  live  in  daily  hopes  of 

a  reinforcement . Sunday  last,  a  man  straggling  out  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 

and  on  Monday  night  three  of  them  got  under  an  out-house,  but  were  discovered. 

The  darkness  secured  them  in  their  retreat . I  believe  the  communication 

between  Fort  Pitt  and  this  is  entirely  cut  off,  having  heard  nothing  from  them 
since  the  thirtieth  of  May,  though  two  expresses  have  gone  from  Bedford  by  this 
post.” 

On  the  28th  he  again  wrote:  “On  the  twenty-first,  the  Indians  made  a  second 
attempt  in  a  very  serious  manner,  for  near  two  hours,  but  with  like  success  as  the 
first.  They  began  with  attempting  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  a  small  party  of  fifteen 
men,  who,  from  their  impatience  to  come  at  four  Indians  who  showed  themselves, 
in  a  great  measure  forced  me  to  let  them  out.  In  the  evening,  I  think  above  a 
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hundred  lay  in  ambush  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
fort;  and  just  as  the  party  were  returning  pretty  near  where  they  lay,  rushed  out, 
when  undoubtedly  would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  a  deep  morass  which 
intervened.  Immediately  after,  they  began  their  attack ;  and  I  dare  say  they  fired 
upwards  of  one  thousand  shot.  Nobody  received  any  damage.  So  far,  my  good 
fortune  in  dangers  still  attend  me.”* 

It  seems  strange  that  General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  although  an 
able  officer,  did  not  understand  Indians  or  Indian  warfare.  He  believed  that  the 
posts  which  had  not  fallen  could  hold  out,  and  was  constantly  finding  fault  with  his 
officers.  “His  correspondence,”  says  Parkman,  “breathes  a  certain  thick-headed, 
blustering  arrogancy  worthy  the  successor  of  Braddock.  In  his  contempt  for  the 
Indians,  he  finds  fault  with  Captain  Ecuyer  at  Fort  Pitt  for  condescending  to  fire 
cannon  at  them,  and  with  Lieutenant  Blane  at  Fort  Ligonier  for  burning  some  out¬ 
houses,  probably  those  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  under  cover  of  which  ‘so 
despicable  an  Enemy’  were  firing  at  his  garrison.”  The  General  could  not  speak  of 
the  Indians  with  reason,  and  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  he  made  the  suggestion  to 
Colonel  Bouquet,  upon  which  there  has  been  much  comment.  He  said :  “Could  it 
not  be  contrived  to  send  the  Small-Pox  among  those  disaffected  tribes  of  Indians? 
We  must  on  this  occasion  use  every  stratagem  in  our  power  to  reduce  them.” 

Colonel  Bouquet  was  evidently  somewhat  chary  about  this  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  possibly  afraid  of  catching  the  disease  himself,  but  nevertheless  seemed  willing 
to  experiment  in  the  manner  suggested  by  his  superior,  for  he  replied :  “I  will  try 
to  inoculate  them  with  some  blankets,  and  take  care  not  to  get  the  disease  myself. 
As  it  is  a  pity  to  expose  good  men  against  them,  I  wish  we  could  use  the  Spanish 
method,  to  hunt  them  with  English  dogs,  supported  by  rangers  and  some  light 

horse,  who  would,  I  think,  effectually  extirpate  or  remove  that  vermin . ”  The 

general  rejoined:  “You  will  do  well  to  try  to  inoculate  the  Indians  by  means  of 
blankets,  as  well  as  to  try  every  other  method  that  can  serve  to  extirpate  this  execra¬ 
ble  race.  I  should  be  very  glad  your  scheme  for  hunting  them  down  by  dogs  to 
take  effect,  but  England  is  at  too  great  a  distance  to  think  of  that  at  present.” 
Parkman  says :  “There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Bouquet  carried  into  effect  the 
shameful  plan  of  infecting  the  Indians,  though  a  few  months  afterward  small-pox 
was  known  to  have  made  havoc  among  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  was  perfectly  capable  of  dealing  with  them  by  other  means,  worthy  of  a  man  and 
a  soldier ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  relations  with  civilized  men,  he  was  in  a 
high  degree  honorable,  humane  and  kind.” 

Rangers  who  were  scouting  in  Berks  County,  September  9,  were  apprised  by 
their  out-scouts  of  the  approach  of  Indians,  who  intended  to  take  the  rangers  by 
surprise.  In  the  short  action  it  was  discovered  these  Indians  were  from  the  Mora¬ 
vian  settlement  in  Northampton  County.  A  terrible  massacre  occurred  in  that 

*Sipe’s  “Indian  Wars  of  Pennsylvania,”  p.  426. 
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county  soon  afterwards,  when  on  October  8,  a  scoundrel,  in  the  person  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Jonathan  Dodge,  of  Captain  Jacob  Wetterhold’s  company,  stationed  at  Fort 
Allen,  provoked  the  outrage. 

In  August  some  friendly  Indians  from  Shamokin,  traveling  to  Bethlehem  to 
trade  their  peltry  for  other  goods,  stopped  at  John  Stenton’s  tavern,  eight  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Bethlehem.  The  landlord  was  absent,  and  Mrs.  Stenton  offered  rum  to 
anyone  who  would  kill  one  of  the  savages.  The  Indians  suspected  their  danger  and 
prepared  to  set  off,  when  they  discovered  themselves  robbed  of  much  valuable 
property.  When  advised  of  the  theft  the  barkeeper  ordered  the  Indians  from  the 
house.  They  made  complaint  before  a  justice  in  Bethlehem,  who  ordered  the  land¬ 
lord  to  restore  the  goods  that  had  been  stolen.  The  Indians  were  warned  to  leave 
if  they  valued  their  lives.  They  fell  in  with  other  Delaware  Indians,  who  had  simi¬ 
larly  suffered,  when  they  determined  to  take  revenge  in  their  own  way.  At  this 
moment,  Indian  Zachary  and  his  wife  and  a  woman  called  Zippora,  tried  to  pacify 
them.  On  their  return  they  stopped  at  Buchkabuchka  (present  Lehigh  Water  Gap), 
and  during  the  night  Lieutenant  Dodge  and  a  detail  of  Wetterhold’s  company  sur¬ 
prised  these  friendly  Indians,  killing  Zippora  on  the  threshing  floor  of  the  barn, 
and  Zachary  and  his  wife  and  child  were  pursued,  overtaken,  and  killed. 

On  October  7,  Captain  Wetterhold,  Lieutenant  Dodge,  Sergeant  Lawrence 
McGuire  and  a  detail  of  soldiers  en  route  from  Bethlehem  to  Fort  Allen,  lodged  for 
the  night  at  John  Stenton’s  tavern.  During  the  night  a  party  of  Indians,  led  by 
Captain  Bull,  unperceived  and  unsuspected,  approached  the  tavern,  having  trailed 
the  hated  Lieutenant  Dodge  to  this  place.  The  Indians  met  Jane,  the  wife  of 
James  Horner,  living  nearby,  who  was  on  her  way  to  a  neighbor’s  for  some  coals 
with  which  to  light  her  morning  fire.  Fearing  she  would  betray  them  or  raise  an 
alarm  the  Indians  killed  her  and  proceeded  on  their  bloody  design. 

Captain  Wetterhold  had  ordered  an  early  start  in  the  morning  and  a  servant 
had  already  set  out  for  the  stable  to  saddle  his  horse  when  he  was  killed  from 
ambush.  When  the  captain  opened  the  door  he  was  mortally  wounded,  as  was  a 
servant,  who  attempted  to  draw  the  captain  into  the  tavern.  Lieutenant  Dodge 
escaped  death  by  knocking  the  pistol  arm  of  his  assailant.  The  Indians  appeared 
at  a  window  and  mortally  wounded  Stenton  as  he  arose  from  his  bed.  His  wife 
and  two  children  were  fired  upon  three  times,  but  escaped  to  the  cellar  uninjured. 
Captain  Wetterhold,  although  mortally  wounded,  killed  an  Indian  who  was  setting 
fire  to  the  building.  The  wounded  were  taken  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  brave  cap¬ 
tain  died  the  following  day  at  the  Crown  Inn.  Lieutenant  Dodge  reported  the 
action  to  Timothy  Horsfield,  advising  him  of  the  dead  and  wounded  and  calling 
upon  him  for  reinforcements. 

The  road  from  the  Irish  Settlement  was  soon  thronged  with  refugees  to  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Panic  spread  through  the  Saucon  Valley.  Bishop  Zeisberger  promptly 
removed  the  Christian  Indians  from  Wechquetank  to  Nazareth,  and  the  Governor 
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was  advised  of  these  developments.  After  leaving  the  Stenton  house  the  Indians 
murdered  by  accident  an  innocent  family,  having  mistaken  the  house  they  intended 
to  attack.  It  is  generally  believed  they  designed  to  kill  Paulus  Balliet  and  family. 
Mr.  Balliet  lived  at  present  Ballietsville,  and  kept  a  store  and  tavern,  similar  to  that 
of  John  Stenton.  The  Indians  also  killed  a  boy  and  girl  at  John  Jacob  Mickley’s, 
then  went  to  Mark’s  plantation  and  killed  Hans  Schneider,  wife  and  three  children, 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Alleman  and  child  were  killed  at  Adam  Deshler’s  home. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  John  Elder,  the  “Fighting  Parson,”  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  Paxtang  region  in  Lancaster  County  were  organized  into  a 
mounted  military  battalion  of  several  companies,  under  the  name  of  the  “Paxtang 
Rangers”  or  “Paxtang  Boys,”  with  Elder  as  colonel  in  command.  Swift  on  foot, 
excellent  horsemen,  good  shots,  skillful  in  pursuit  or  escape,  dexterous  as  scouts  and 
expert  in  manoeuvering,  the  “Paxtang  Boys”  became  the  terror  of  the  Indians. 
And  yet,  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  that  year  numerous  depredations 
and  murders  were  committed  by  Indians  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  North¬ 
ampton. 

Colonel  Elder  wrote  Governor  Hamilton,  requesting  that  his  command  be 
allowed  “to  destroy  the  immense  quantity  of  corn  left  by  the  New  England  men  at 
Wyoming  which,  if  not  consumed,  will  be  a  considerable  magazine  to  the  enemy 
and  enable  them  with  more  ease  to  distress  the  inhabitants,  etc.”  The  Governor  in 
his  reply  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  scouting  as  far  as  Wyoming.  On 
October  13,  Major  Asher  Clayton,  with  a  force  of  eighty  soldiers  from  Lancaster 
County,  arrived  at  Fort  Augusta,  en  route  to  Wyoming.  There  he  was  joined  by 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Hunter  and  twenty-four  men  of  the  garrison,  and  the  combined 
force  departed  Saturday  the  15th  for  Wyoming. 

Two  companies  of  Elder’s  command  set  out  from  Fort  Hunter  on  the  nth 
destined  for  the  same  place,  and  “to  intercept  the  murdering  party  on  their  return 
to  Northampton.”  This  “murdering  party”  referred  to  by  Colonel  Elder  was  a 
band  of  hostile  Delaware,  supposed  to  be  led  by  Tedyuskung’s  son,  Captain  Bull, 
and  concerning  whose  depredations  Governor  Hamilton  sent  a  message  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Assembly  on  October  15,  in  these  words: 

“Within  a  few  days  past  I  have  received  well-attested  accounts  of  many  bar¬ 
barous  and  shocking  murders  and  other  depredations  having  been  committed  by 
Indians  on  inhabitants  of  Northampton  County,  in  consequence  whereof  great 
numbers  of  those  who  escaped  the  rage  of  the  enemy  have  already  deserted,  and  are 
daily  deserting  their  habitations ;  so  that,  unless  some  effectual  aid  can  be  speedily 
granted  them,  to  induce  them  to  stand  their  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  these 
desertions  will  stop,  or  to  how  small  a  distance  from  the  capital  our  frontier  may 
be  reduced.”  Captain  Bull,  who  headed  this  war  party  of  Western  Delaware  in 
these  incursions,  had  spent  ten  years  among  these  Indians  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 
He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  sentiments  toward  the  English. 
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On  Saturday,  October  15,  the  same  day  that  Major  Clayton’s  expedition  set  out 
from  Fort  Augusta  for  Wyoming,  the  settlers  of  Mill  Creek,  in  Wyoming  Valley, 
were  busily  engaged  in  their  various  occupations  at  different  places  unaware  of 

danger  and  unprepared  for  disas¬ 
ter.  Captain  Bull  and  his  warriors 
to  the  number  of  135  swooped 
down  on  the  settlers  and  death, 
desperation  and  destruction  quickly 
followed.  Eighteen  or  more  were 
killed,  including  many  persons  of 
importance.  The  settlers  who  heard 
the  gun  shots  and  war  whoops  of 
the  Indians  fled  in  great  haste  to 
the  mountains.  At  night  time  the 
torch  was  applied  and  soon  the 
homes  of  the  settlers  were  masses 
of  ruins.  The  settlers  who  escaped  death  tramped  back  to  Connecticut,  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  was,  in  very  truth,  deserted  and  forsaken.  The  scene  was  terrible.  This  was 
the  first  Wyoming  massacre. 

Major  Clayton  arrived  soon  after  this  massacre,  but  did  not  remain,  and  returned 
to  Fort  Augusta.  An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  soldier,  says :  “Our  party 
under  Major  Asher  Clayton 
is  returned  from  Wyoming, 
where  we  met  with  no  Indians, 
but  found  the  New  England¬ 
ers,  who  had  been  killed  and 
scalped  a  day  or  two  before 
we  got  there.  We  buried  the 
dead — nine  men  and  a  woman 
— who  had  been  most  cruelly 
butchered.  The  woman  was 
roasted,  and  had  two  hinges  in 
her  hands — supposed  to  be  put 
in  red  hot — and  several  of 
the  men  had  awls  thrust  in 
their  eyes,  and  spears,  arrows, 
pitchforks,  etc.,  sticking  in 
their  bodies.  They  (Clayton’s 
troops)  burnt  what  houses  the  Indians  had  left,  and  destroyed  a  quantity  of  Indian 
corn.  The  enemy’s  tracks  were  up  the  river  toward  Wyalusing.” 

Many  writers  have  expressed  different  opinions  about  this  massacre.  Some 
thought  it  to  have  been  done  by  the  Delaware,  who  believed  the  Connecticut  set- 
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tiers  killed  their  king,  Tedyuskung;  some  believe  it  to  have  been  done  by  Six 
Nations,  who  thought  the  whites  had  assassinated  the  Delaware  king;  but  others 
believe  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  done  by  the 
friends  of  Tedyuskung,  even  though  the  hostile  party  was  led  by  his  son,  Captain 
Bull 

Whoever  was  to  blame,  or  whoever  committed  the  bloodthirsty  deed,  matters 
not,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Delaware  Indians  were  treacherous  and  none  of 
them  more  so  than  King  Tedyuskung  and  his  sons,  especially  Captain  Bull,  the 
perpetrator  of  this  horrible  massacre.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  houses,  barns,  corn, 
hay,  in  short,  to  everything  that  was  combustible,  so  that  the  whole  frontier  seems 
to  have  been  one  general  blaze.  Great  numbers  of  back  inhabitants  were  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  most  shocking  manner  and  their  dead  bodies  inhumanly  mangled. 
Paxtang  became  the  frontier,  for  west  of  the  Susquehanna  so  great  was  the  terror 
that  scarcely  an  inhabitant  was  left. 

Some  of  the  most  infamous  of  these  marauders  had  been  traced  by  the  “Paxtang 
Boys”  to  the  wigwams  at  Conestoga,  and  others  to  those  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at 
Nain  and  Wichetunk.  The  rangers  insisted  on  capturing  the  murderers,  but  their 
merciful  colonel  dissuaded  them.  It  was  then  that  Colonel  Elder  advised  Governor 
Hamilton  to  remove  the  Indians  from  Conestoga. 

Colonel  Timothy  Green  wrote  to  the  Governor:  “We  live  in  daily  fears  of  our 
lives.  At  the  Indian  town  the  incarnate  devils  are  secreted,  and  the  people  here 
demand  that  those  Indians  be  removed  from  among  us.”  John  Harris  wrote:  “I 
hope  Your  Honor  will  be  pleased  to  cause  these  Indians  to  be  removed  to  some 

other  place,  as  I  don’t 
like  their  company.”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Penn  replied:  ‘The 
Indians  of  Conestoga  have 
been  misrepresented  as  in¬ 
nocent,  helpless  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  this  Govern¬ 
ment  '  for  support.  The 
faith  of  this  government 
is  pledged  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.  I  cannot  remove 
them  without  adequate 
cause.” 

Old  Lancaster  Jail 

The  “Paxtang  Boys” 

then  resolved  on  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  destruction  of  the  Con¬ 
estoga  Indians  was  not  then  projected.  That  was  the  result.  Colonel  Elder 
approved  the  capture  of  the  most  notorious  Indians.  The  rangers  reached  the 
Indian  settlement  about  daybreak,  when  the  barking  of  a  dog  made  their  approach 
known.  The  Indians  rushed  from  their  wigwams,  brandishing  their  tomahawks. 
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This  show  of  resistance  was  sufficient  excuse  for  the  rangers  to  make  use  of  their 
guns.  In  a  few  minutes  every  Indian  fell  before  the  unerring  fire  of  the  brave 
frontiersmen.  Unfortunately  a  number  of  Indians  were  absent  from  Conestoga, 
prowling  about  the  neighboring  settlement. 

Soon  as  this  attack  was  known  some  Indians  were  placed  in  the  Lancaster 
Workhouse  and  several,  well  known  to  Parson  Elder’s  scouts,  were  hurried  to 
Philadelphia,  where  they  were  secreted  among  the  Moravian  Indians  protected  in 
that  city.  Governor  Penn  did  not  act  with  dispatch  in  removing  the  Indians  from 
Lancaster,  nor  did  he  seem  to  care  for  them. 

The  “Paxtang  Boys”  realized  their  work  was  only  half  done.  Captain  Stewart 
proposed  they  capture  the  principal  Indian  outlaw,  in  the  Lancaster  Workhouse, 
and  take  him  to  Carlisle  Jail,  where  he  could  be  held  for  trial.  This  plan  was 
heartily  approved  and  fifty  of  the  “Paxtang  Boys”  proceeded  to  Lancaster  on 
December  27,  broke  into  the  workhouse,  and  but  for  the  show  of  resistance  would 
have  effected  their  purpose.  The  rangers  were  so  enraged  at  the  defiance  of  the 
Indians  that  before  they  could  be  repressed  the  last  of  the  so-called  Conestoga 
Indians  had  yielded  up  his  life.  In  a  few  minutes  the  daring  rangers  were  safe 
from  pursuit. 

The  excitment  throughout  the  Province  was  great.  No  language  could  describe 
the  outcry  which  arose  from  the  Quakers  in  Philadelphia,  or  the  excitement  along 
the  frontiers.  Fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  Moravian  Indian  con¬ 
verts,  and  they  were  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  lodged  in  the  city  barracks.  This 
open  and  avowed  protection  of  the  Indians  exasperated  the  frontiersmen,  and  they 
started  for  Philadelphia  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  killing  the  Indians  and  punish¬ 
ing  the  Quakers. 

The  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  there  were  twenty-two  Quakers,  had 
failed  to  satisfy  not  only  the  Proprietary  Government,  but  also  the  Presbyterians, 
ever  ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  particularly  the  Scotch-Irish  on  the  frontier,  who 
saw  large  sums  of  money  lavished  in  presents  to  the  Indians,  while  they  themselves 
were  made  desolate  by  their  cruel  ravages.  Many  of  their  kinsmen  had  fallen  by 
the  tomahawk,  and  they  became  exasperated  with  jealousy  of  the  Assembly’s  par¬ 
tiality.  The  city  was  greatly  alarmed.  Military  companies  were  organized.  Even 
the  staid,  reverent,  peaceful  Quakers  shouldered  guns  and  drilled ;  cannon  were 
planted  around  the  barracks,  and  troops  were  enlisted.  A  bill  extending  the  riot 
act  was  passed  hastily,  and  at  two  o’clock  Monday  morning,  February  6,  1764,  the 
people  were  called  from  their  beds  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 

The  “Paxtang  Boys,”  when  they  learned  of  these  effective  measures  for  pro¬ 
tection,  halted  in  Germantown.  A  delegation  consisting  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Israel  Pemberton  and  Joseph  Galloway  was  sent  by  Governor  Penn  to  meet  the 
insurgents  and  hear  their  grievances.  On  February  7,  Captain  Matthew  Smith, 
afterwards  Vice-President  of  Pennsylvania,  and  James  Gibson,  leaders  of  the  com- 
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pany,  accompanied  the  commissioners  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  met  the  Governor 
and  Assembly  and  later  presented  the  grievances  of  the  “Paxtang  Boys”  which  was 
a  full,  clear  and  candid  statement  of  affairs  on  the  frontier  at  that  period.  In  the 
grievances  which  were  presented  to  the  Assembly  February  13,  they  professed 
themselves,  to  a  man,  loyal  subjects  of  the  King;  called  attention  to  the  inequality 
of  representation  in  Assembly ;  and  further  protest  was  made  against  the  proposed 
act  of  Assembly,  which  only  such  inequality  rendered  possible,  that  those  charged 
with  the  killing  of  any  Indians  in  Lancaster  County  should  be  tried  in  Philadelphia, 
Chester  or  Bucks.  They  further  complained  that  the  garrison  of  Fort  Augusta, 
under  orders  from  the  Provincial  authorities,  had  given  no  assistance  to  save  the 
crops  from  ravage,  nor  did  they  even  patrol  the  frontiers.  They  stated  at  length 
the  unwarrantable  favor  shown  to  the  Indians,  and  reiterated  their  opinion  that 
they  were  spies  and  murderers.  The  memorial  of  Smith  and  Gibson  was  sustained 
by  another,  having  1,500  signatures.  The  Assembly  recommended  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  “back  inhabitans”  to  convince  them  their  complaints 
were  unfounded,  but  then  took  no  further  action. 

The  publications  which  followed  the  so-called  “Paxtang  Boys’  Insurrection” 
were  numerous,  and  no  transaction  from  the  founding  of  the  Province  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  takes  up  as  large  a  share  of  the  bibliography  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of 
the  pamphlets  on  both  sides  were  bitter  and  vindictive.  The  Quakers  held  up  the 
deed  to  execration,  and  neither  truth  nor  decency  were  held  in  regard.  Others 
seized  the  opportunity  to  defame  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  as  ignorant  bigots 
and  lawless  marauders.  On  the  side  of  the  Quakers  were  Israel  Pemberton,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  and  Joseph  Galloway;  on  the  popular  side  were  Reverend  John 
Elder,  Reverend  Gilbert  Tennent,  Dr.  Dove  and  many  others.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  these  discussions  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FORT  PITT,  BUSHY  RUN  AND  VICTORY. 


Fort  Pitt — After  the  fall  of  Forts  Presque  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango 
communication  northward  from  Fort  Pitt  on  the  Ohio  was  cut  off.  A  settlement  of 
about  two  hundred  buildings  occupied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  clus¬ 
tered  about  Fort  Pitt,  and  as  it  stood  in  a  wilderness  the  Indians  believed  it  would 
be  easy  of  capture.  In  the  meantime,  every  preparation  was  made  at  Fort  Pitt  for 
an  attack.  The  garrison  then  numbered  330  troops,  commanded  by  Captain  Simeon 
Ecuyer,  a  gallant  Swiss.  The  fortifications  having  been  badly  damaged  by  spring 
floods  in  the  rivers,  were  with  great  difficulty  repaired ;  a  line  of  palisades  was 
erected  along  the  ramparts ;  the  barracks  were  made  shotproof  to  protect  the  more 
than  two  hundred  women  and  children,  and  as  the  buildings  inside  the  fort  were 
all  of  wood,  a  rude  fire  engine  was  constructed  to  extinguish  any  flames  which  might 
be  kindled  by  the  fire  arrows  of  the  Indians.  All  the  houses  and  cabins  outside  the 
walls  of  the  fort  were  leveled  to  the  ground. 

The  fort  was  so  crowded  with  families  or  refugee  settlers  that  Captain  Ecuyer 
wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet:  “We  are  so  crowded  in  the  fort  that  I  fear  disease,  for 
in  spite  of  every  care,  I  cannot  keep  the  place  as  clean  as  I  should  like.  Besides, 
the  small-pox  is  among  us,  and  I  have  therefore  caused  a  hospital  to  be  built  under 

the  drawbridge,  out  of  range  of  musket  shot . I  am  determined  to  hold  my 

post,  spare  my  men,  and  never  expose  them  without  necessity.  This,  I  think,  is 
what  you  require  of  me.”  Provisions  were  collected,  and  everybody  capable  of 
handling  a  musket  was  armed  for  the  conflict.  “We  have  plenty  of  provisions,” 
wrote  one  from  inside,  “and  the  fort  is  in  such  a  good  posture  of  defence,  that, 
with  God’s  assistance,  we  can  defend  it  against  a  thousand  Indians.” 

Captain  Ecuyer  early  received  warnings  of  the  impending  dangers,  as  on  May 
4,  1763,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet  at  Philadelphia,  saying  that  Major  Gladwyn, 
at  Detroit,  had  sent  him  notice  that  Fort  Pitt  was  surrounded  by  rascally  Indians. 
Complaint  was  specially  made  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  “It  is  this  canaile,” 
wrote  Gladwyn,  “who  stir  up  the  rest  to  mischief.”  This  report  proved  to  be  the 
truth  and  before  the  month  of  May  had  ended. 

On  the  27th,  about  dusk,  a  party  of  Indians  was  seen  descending  the  banks  of 
the  Allegheny  with  laden  pack-horses.  They  built  fires  and  encamped  on  the  shore 
until  daybreak,  when  they  all  crossed  over  to  the  fort,  bringing  with  them  a  great 
quantity  of  valuable  furs.  These  they  sold  to  the  traders,  demanding,  in  exchange, 
bullets,  hatchets,  and  gunpowder;  but  their  conduct  excited  suspicion  that  they 
came  either  as  spies  or  with  some  other  insidious  design.  Thomas  McKee  advised 
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Captain  Ecuyer  that  they  had  sold  skins  to  the  value  of  £300.  On  the  following 
morning,  McKee  was  sent  to  the  Indian  towns  to  gather  information,  but  he  found 
them  entirely  abandoned.  On  the  29th,  just  as  he  was  finishing  his  letter — the  last 
letter  he  was  able  to  send  through  the  lines  for  more  than  two  months — Captain 
Ecuyer  advised  Colonel  Bouquet  of  the  killing  of  Colonel  William  Clapham,  which 
tragedy  occurred  the  previous  afternoon.  Ecuyer  sent  armed  men  to  assist  the 
inhabitants  at  Bushy  Run,  where  the  Indians  had  told  Andrew  Byerly  “to  leave  his 
place  in  Four  Days,  or  he  and  his  Family  would  all  be  murdered :  I  am  Uneasy  for 
the  little  Posts — as  for  this,  I  will  answer  for  it.” 

Colonel  Clapham  was  an  English  officer  who  rendered  conspicuous  service  on 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  who,  like  many  others,  paid  the  price  with  his 
scalp  in  the  uneven  warfare  waged  by  the  Indians  and  their  French  allies.  He  had 
built  Fort  Augusta  in  1756,  and  later  was  an  active  officer  in  the  expedition  led  by 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  on  the  western  frontier,  and  was  in  command  of  a  for¬ 
midable  scouting  party  when  he  and  his  wife  and  three  children  were  murdered  on 
Sewickley  Creek,  near  where  the  town  of  West  Newton  now  stands.  This  tragedy 
was  committed  by  The  Wolf,  Kekeuscung  and  two  other  Indians,  one  of  whom  was 
called  Butler. 

Colonel  Bouquet,  in  a  letter  to  General  Amherst,  dated  Carlisle,  May  31,  1763, 
says:  “We  have  most  melancholy  reports  here  ....  the  Indians  have  broke  out 
in  several  places,  and  murdered  Colonel  Clapham  and  his  family,  and  twelve  others.” 

On  the  heels  of  this  bad  news  came  in  such  traders  as  had  escaped  the  violence 
of  the  Indians,  with  reports  of  the  murder  and  pillage  of  many  of  their  brethren; 
and  it  was  soon  after  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  Indian  town,  a  few  miles 
up  the  Allegheny,  had  totally  abandoned  their  cabins,  as  if  bent  on  some  plan  of 
mischief.  On  the  next  day  two  soldiers  were  shot  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Pitt.  An 
express  was  hastily  sent  to  Venango  to  warn  the  little  garrison  of  danger,  but  he 
returned  almost  immediately,  having  been  twice  attacked  and  severely  wounded.  A 
trader  named  Calhoun  came  from  an  Indian  Village  of  the  Tuscarora  with  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  yet  more  startling  kind.  He  said :  “At  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
the  27th,  a  chief  named  Shingas,  with  several  of  the  principal  warriors  in  the  place, 
had  come  to  Calhoun’s  cabin,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  depart,  declaring  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  see  him  killed  before  their  eyes.  The  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas,  they 
said,  had  taken  up  the  hatchet,  and  captured  Detroit,  Sandusky,  and  all  the  forts  of 
the  interior.  The  Delawares  and  Shawanese  of  the  Ohio  were  following  their 
example,  and  were  murdering  all  the  traders  among  them.”  Calhoun  and  the  thir¬ 
teen  men  in  his  employ  lost  no  time  in  taking  their  departure.  The  Indians  forced 
them  to  leave  their  guns  behind,  promising  them  that  they  would  give  them  three 
warriors  to  guide  them  safely  to  Fort  Pitt;  but  the  whole  proved  a  piece  of  char¬ 
acteristic  treachery.  The  three  led  them  into  an  ambuscade  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek.  A  volley  of  balls  showered  upon  them ;  eleven  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
Calhoun  and  two  others  alone  made  their  escape. 
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“I  see,”  wrote  Ecuyer  to  his  colonel,  “that  the  affair  is  general.  I  tremble  for 
our  out-posts.  I  believe,  from  what  I  hear,  that  I  am  surrounded  by  Indians.  I 
neglect  nothing  to  give  them  a  good  reception ;  and  I  expect  to  be  attacked  tomor¬ 
row  morning.  Please  God  I  may  be.  I  am  passably  well  prepared.  Everybody  is 
at  work,  and  I  do  not  sleep ;  but  I  tremble  lest  my  messengers  should  be  cut  off.” 

The  desultory  outrages  began  and  for  some  days  the  Indians  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  skulking  about  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  shooting  at  persons 
who  were  rash  enough  to  expose  themselves.  This  only  served  to  put  the  garrison 
on  guard,  but  for  many  days  it  kept  all  within  the  fort  in  a  state  of  grave  anxiety. 
“They  have  the  impudence,”  wrote  an  officer,  “to  fire  all  night  at  our  sentinels.” 
These  attacks  were  not  confined  to  the  night  alone,  for  during  the  day  no  man 
willingly  exposed  his  head  above  the  rampart.  The  surrounding  woods  were  full 
of  prowling  Indians,  whose  number  seemed  daily  increasing,  though  as  yet  they 
had  made  no  attempt  at  a  general  attack. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  22,  a  party  appeared  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
cleared  lands  behind  the  fort,  drove  off  the  horses  which  were  grazing  there,  and 
killed  the  cattle.  No  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  a  general  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  fort  from  every  side  at  once,  though  at  so  great  distance  that  only  two  men 
were  killed.  The  garrison  replied  by  a  discharge  of  howitzers,  the  shells  of  which, 
bursting  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  greatly  amazed  and  disconcerted  them.  As  it 
grew  dark,  their  fire  slackened,  though,  throughout  the  night,  the  flash  of  guns  was 
seen  at  frequent  intervals,  followed  by  the  whooping  of  the  invisible  assailants. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  several  Indians  approached  the  fort 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  took  their  stand  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch, 
where  one  of  them,  a  Delaware,  named  the  Turtle’s  Heart,  addressed  the  garrison 
as  follows : 

My  brothers,  we  that  stand  here  are  your  friends ;  but  we  have  bad  news  to  tell 
you.  Six  great  nations  of  Indians  have  taken  up  the  hatchet,  and  cut  off  all  the 
English  garrisons,  excepting  yours.  They  are  now  on  their  way  to  destroy  you 
also.  We  are  your  friends,  and  we  wish  to  save  your  lives.  What  we  desire  you  to 
do  is  this :  You  must  leave  this  fort,  with  all  your  women  and  children,  and  go 
down  to  the  English  settlements,  where  you  will  be  safe.  There  are  many  bad 
Indians  already  here ;  but  we  will  protect  you  from  them.  You  must  go  at  once, 
because  if  you  wait  till  the  six  great  nations  arrive  here,  you  will  all  be  killed,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  to  protect  you. 

To  this  proposal,  by  which  the  Indians  hoped  to  gain  a  safe  and  easy  possession 
of  the  fort,  Captain  Ecuyer  made  the  following  reply.  The  vein  of  humor  pre- 
ceptible  in  it  may  serve  to  indicate  that  he  was  under  no  great  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  his  garrison : 

My  brothers,  we  are  very  grateful  for  your  kindness,  though  we  are  convinced 
that  you  must  be  mistaken  in  what  you  have  told  us  about  the  forts  being  captured. 
As  for  ourselves  we  have  plenty  of  provisions,  and  are  able  to  keep  the  fort  against 
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all  the  nations  of  Indians  that  may  dare  to  attack  it.  We  are  very  well  off  in  this 
place,  and  we  mean  to  stay  here.  As  you  have  shown  yourselves  such  true  friends, 
we  feel  bound  in  gratitude  to  inform  you  that  an  army  of  six  thousand  English  will 
shortly  arrive  here,  and  that  another  army  of  three  thousand  is  gone  up  the  lakes, 
to  punish  the  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas.  A  third  has  gone  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia, 
where  they  will  be  joined  by  your  enemies,  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas,  who  are 
coming  here  to  destroy  you.  Therefore,  take  pity  on  your  women  and  children  and 
get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  told  you  this  in  confidence,  out  of 
our  great  solicitude  lest  any  of  you  should  be  hurt ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  not 
tell  any  of  the  other  Indians,  lest  they  escape  from  our  vengeance. 

This  politic  invention  of  the  three  armies  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  so  startled 
the  Indians,  that,  on  the  next  day  most  of  them  withdrew  from  the  neighborhood, 
and  went  to  meet  a  great  body  of  warriors,  who  were  advancing  from  the  westward 
to  attack  the  fort.  Colonel  Bouquet  wrote  to  Governor  Hamilton  from  Carlisle, 
July  6,  as  follows : 

I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  our  Posts  at  Presque-Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and 
Venango,  are  cut  off,  and  the  Garrisons  Massacred  by  the  Savages,  except  one  Offi¬ 
cer  and  Seven  men,  who  have  escaped  from  Le  Boeuf.  Fort  Pitt  was  briskly 
attacked  on  the  22nd ;  had  only  a  few  Men  killed  &  wounded,  &  dispersed  the 
Enemy.  Fort  Ligonier  had  likewise  stood  a  vigorous  attack,  by  means  of  some 
Men  who  reinforced  that  small  Garrison  from  the  Militia  of  Bedford.  The  Indians 
expect  a  strong  reinforcement  to  make  new  attempts  on  these  two  Posts.  If  the 
Measures  I  had  the  Honour  to  recommend  to  you  in  my  Letters  of  Yesterday,  are 
not  immediately  put  into  Execution,  I  foresee  the  Ruin  of  the  part  of  the  Province 
on  this  side  Sasquehannah,  &  as  York  County  would  be  covered  by  Cumberland,  I 
think  they  ought  to  join  in  assisting  to  build  some  Posts,  and  saving  the  Harvest. 
It  would  not  be  less  necessary  to  send  immediately  arms  and  Ammunition  to  be 
distributed  to  the  Inhabitants  to  defend  their  Reapers.* 

Several  weeks  elapsed  without  any  determined  attack  from  the  enemy,  who  were 

engaged  in  their  bloody  work  among  the  settlements  and  smaller  posts.  From  the 
beginning  of  July  until  towards  its  close,  nothing  occurred  except  a  series  of  petty 
and  futile  attacks,  by  which  the  Indians  abundantly  exhibited  their  malicious  inten¬ 
tions,  without  doing  harm  to  the  garrison.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  settlements  was  completely  cut  off,  so  that  no  letters  were 
written  from  the  fort,  or,  at  all  events,  none  reached  their  destination;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  left  to  depend  upon  a  few  meagre  official  reports  as  our  only  sources  of 
information. 

On  July  26  a  small  party  of  Indians  approached  the  gate,  displaying  a  flag, 
which  one  of  them  had  some  time  before  received  as  a  present  from  the  English 
commander.  On  the  strength  of  this  token  they  were  admitted  and  proved  to  be 
chiefs  of  distinction;  among  whom  were  Shingas,  Turtle’s  Heart,  and  others,  who 
had  hitherto  maintained  an  appearance  of  friendship.  Being  admitted  to  a  council, 
one  of  them  addressed  Captain  Ecuyer  and  his  officers  to  the  following  effect : 


*  “Colonial  Records,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  35. 
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Brothers,  what  we  are  about  to  say  comes  from  our  hearts  and  not  from  our 
lips.  We  wish  to  hold  fast  the  chain  of  friendship — that  ancient  chain  which  our 
forefathers  held  with  their  brethren  the  English.  You  have  let  your  end  of  the 
chain  fall  to  the  ground,  but  ours  is  still  within  our  hands.  Why  do  you  complain 
that  our  young  men  have  fired  at  your  soldiers,  and  killed  your  cattle  and  your 
horses?  You  yourselves  are  the  cause  of  this.  You  marched  your  armies  into  our 
country,  and  built  forts  here,  though  we  told  you,  again  and  again,  that  we  wished 
you  to  remove.  My  Brothers,  this  land  is  ours  and  not  yours.  Two  days  ago  we 
received  a  great  belt  of  wampum  from  the  Ottawas  of  Detroit,  and  the  message 
they  sent  us  was  in  these  words : 

“Grandfathers  the  Delawares,  by  this  belt  we  inform  you  that  in  a  short  time 
we  intend  to  pass,  in  a  very  great  body,  through  your  country,  on  our  way  to  strike 
the  English  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Grandfathers,  you  know  us  to  be  a  head¬ 
strong  people.  We  are  determined,  to  stop  at  nothing ;  and  as  we  expect  to  be 
very  hungry,  we  will  seize  and  eat  everything  that  comes  in  our  way.” 

Brothers,  you  have  heard  the  words  of  the  Ottawas.  If  you  leave  this  place 
immediately,  and  go  home  to  your  wives  and  children,  no  harm  will  come  of  it; 
but  if  you  stay,  you  must  blame  yourselves  alone  for  what  may  happen.  Therefore, 
we  desire  you  to  remove. 

To  the  wholly  unreasonable  statement  of  wrongs  contained  in  this  speech,  Cap¬ 
tain  Ecuyer  replied,  by  urging  the  shallow  pretense  that  the  forts  were  built  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Indians  with  clothes  and  ammunition.  He  then  absolutely 
refused  to  leave  the  place.  “I  have,”  he  said,  “warriors,  provisions,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  defend  it  three  years  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  woods ;  and  we  shall 
never  abandon  it  as  long  as  a  white  man  lives  in  America.  I  despise  the  Ottawas, 
and  am  very  much  surprised  at  our  brothers  the  Delawares,  for  proposing  to  us  to 
leave  this  place  and  go  home.  This  is  our  home.  You  have  attacked  us  without 
reason  or  provocation;  you  have  murdered  and  plundered  our  warriors  and  trad¬ 
ers;  you  have  taken  our  horses  and  cattle;  and  at  the  same  time  you  tell  us  that 
your  hearts  are  good  towards  your  brethren,  the  English.  How  can  I  have  faith 
in  you?  Therefore,  now,  Brothers,  I  will  advise  you  to  go  home  to  your  towns 
and  take  care  of  your  wives  and  children.  Moreover,  I  tell  you  that  if  any  of  you 
appear  again  about  this  fort,  I  will  throw  bombshells,  which  will  burst  and  blow 
you  to  atoms,  and  fire  cannon  among  you,  loaded  with  a  whole  bag  full  of  bullets. 
Therefore  take  care,  for  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  you.” 

This  bravo  on  the  part  of  the  gallant  Ecuyer  was  all  well  enough  as  a  fair  offset 
to  the  bluster  of  the  Indians,  but  the  chiefs  departed  from  the  fort  very  much 
displeased. 

Disappointed  of  gaining  a  bloodless  possession  of  the  fort,  the  Indians,  now  for 
the  first,  began  a  fierce  and  general  attack.  That  night  they  approached  in  great 
numbers,  many  crawling  under  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers,  where  they  were  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  fire  of  the  fort.  At  daybreak,  a  general  fire  was  opened  on  every 
side,  and  continued  without  intermission  through  several  succeeding  days.  They 
discharged  flaming  arrows,  in  hopes  of  setting  the  buildings  on  fire ;  but  in  this  they 
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failed.  Their  incessant  yelling  filled  the  women  and  children  with  terror.  No 
great  harm  was  done,  and  the  soldiers  lay  close  behind  their  parapet  of  logs,  watch¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  their  subtle  enemies,  and  paying  back  with  interest  every  shot 
fired  by  the  Indians.  The  red  uniforms  of  the  Royal  Americans  mingled  with  the 
gray  homespun  of  the  border  riflemen,  or  the  fringed  hunting-frocks  of  the  old 
Indian  fighters,  wary  and  adroit  as  the  red-skinned  warriors  themselves.  They 
liked  the  sport  and  were  eager  to  sally  from  behind  their  defenses  and  bring  their 
assailants  to  close  quarters,  but  Ecuyer  was  too  wise  to  consent.  He  was  among 
them  directing,  encouraging,  and  applauding  them  in  his  broken  English.  An 
arrow  flew  over  the  rampart  and  wounded  him  in  the  leg,  but  with  no  other  results 
than  to  extort  a  passing  execration.  Every  cunning  device  of  the  Indians  was  used 
to  decoy  the  soldiers  into  the  open,  but  there  was  more  noise  than  execution,  and 
the  assailants  suffered  more  than  the  defenders. 

The  attack  lasted  five  days,  and  on  August  2,  Captain  Ecuyer  wrote  to  Colonel- 
Bouquet  :  “They  were  all  well  under  cover,  and  so  were  we.  They  did  us  no  harm ; 
nobody  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  I  myself  slightly.  Their  attack  lasted  five  days 
and  five  nights.  We  are  certain  of  having  killed  and  wounded  twenty  of  them, 
without  reckoning  those  we  could  not  see.  I  let  nobody  fire  till  he  had  marked  his 
man ;  and  not  an  Indian  could  show  his  nose  without  being  pricked  with  a  bullet, 

for  I  have  some  good  shots  here . Our  men  are  doing  admirably,  regulars  and 

the  rest.  All  that  they  ask  is  to  go  out  and  fight.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  the  honor 
of  commanding  such  brave  men.  I  only  wish  the  Indians  had  ventured  an  assault. 
They  would  have  remembered  it  to  the  thousandth  generation!  ....  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  they  threw  fire-arrows  to  burn  our  works,  but  they  could  not  reach 
the  buildings,  nor  even  the  rampart.  Only  two  arrows  came  in  the  fort,  one  of 
which  had  the  insolence  to  make  free  with  my  left  leg.”  The  Indians  decamped  the 
day  following.  But  relief,  unknown  to  Captain  Ecuyer,  was  on  its  way. 

Battle  of  Bushy  Run — When  Colonel  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Ligonier, 
August  2,  the  garrison  was  relieved  from  the  seige  just  in  time.  He  learned  from 
Fort  Pitt  that  the  commander  and  nine  others  had  been  wounded,  and  immediately 
resolved  to  push  forward  without  delay.  He  also  determined  to  leave  behind  at 
Fort  Ligonier  tne  oxen  and  wagons,  which  formed  the  most  cumbersome  part  of 
the  convoy.  Thus  relieved,  the  army  resumed  its  march,  August  4,  for  the  relief 
of  Fort  Pitt,  taking  with  them  350  pack  horses  and  a  few  cattle,  and  at  nightfall 
encamped  at  no  great  distance  from  Ligonier.  Within  less  than  a  day’s  march  lay 
the  dangerous  defiles  of  Turtle  Creek.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  would  lay  in 
ambuscade  at  this  place,  Bouquet  determined  to  march  on  the  following  day  as  far 
as  a  small  stream  called  Bushy  Run,  to  rest  there  until  night,  and  then  by  a  forced 
march  to  cross  Turtle  Creek  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

On  the  morning  of  August  5  the  tents  were  struck  at  an  early  hour  and  the 
troops  began  their  march  through  a  rough  country,  everywhere  covered  with  a  tall, 
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dense  forest.  By  noon  they  had  advanced  to  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Bushy  Run. 
Suddenly  the  report  of  rifles  from  the  front  sent  a  thrill  along  the  ranks.  The 
firing  became  terrific,  while  the  shouts  and  whoops  showed  that  the  advance  guard 
was  hotly  engaged.  The  two  foremost  companies  were  sent  to  support  it,  but  far 
from  abating,  the  fire  grew  so  furious  that  it  revealed  the  presence  of  an  enemy  at 
once  numerous  and  resolute.  The  convoy  was  halted,  the  troops  formed  into  line, 
and  a  general  charge  ordered.  Bearing  down  through  the  forest  with  fixed  bayo¬ 
nets,  they  drove  the  yelping  Indians  before  them,  and  swept  the  ground  clear.  At 
this  very  moment  of  success,  a  fresh  burst  of  whoops  and  firing  was  heard  from 
either  flank,  while  noise  from  the  rear  showed  that  the  convoy  was  attacked.  The 
column  fell  back  for  its  support,  drove  off  the  assailants,  and  formed  a  circle  around 
the  terrified  horses.  No  man  lost  his  composure,  but  each  displayed  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  commander. 

A  most  discouraging  combat  ensued.  Again  and  again,  now  on  one  side  and 
now  on  the  other,  a  crowd  of  Indians  rushed  up,  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire,  in  their 
effort  to  break  into  the  circle.  A  well  directed  volley  met  them,  followed  by  a 
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charge  of  the  bayonet.  The  Indians  fled  behind  trees,  few  of  them  were  hurt, 
while  the  English  suffered  severely. 

Thus  the  fight  went  on  without  intermission  for  seven  hours,  until  approaching 
night,  when  the  Indian  fire  slackened  and  the  exhausted  soldiers  found  time  to  rest. 
It  was  impossible  to  change  their  ground  in  the  enemy’s  presence,  and  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  encamp  where  the  combat  had  taken  place,  though  not  a  drop  of 
water  was  to  be  found  there. 

Bouquet,  doubtful  of  surviving  the  battle  on  the  morrow,  wrote  to  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst,  in  a  few,  clear,  concise  words,  an  account  of  the  day’s  event.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  was  deplorable.  About  sixty  soldiers,  besides  several  officers,  had 
been  killed  or  disabled.  A  space  in  the  center  of  the  camp  was  prepared  for  the 
care  of  the  wounded,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  built  of  bags  of  flour.  Here  they 
lay  upon  the  ground,  enduring  agonies  of  thirst  as  well  as  of  pain.  The  situation  of 
those  who  hitherto  escaped  was  not  an  enviable  one.  In  event  of  defeat,  a  fate 
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MAP  OF  BUSHY  RUN  BATTLE  IN  1763 
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inexpressibly  horrible,  waited  them,  while  even  victory  did  not  assure  their  safety, 
since  so  many  wounded  comrades  made  it  difficult  to  transport  them.  On  the  other 
side  the  enemy  were  exulting  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  success. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  there  broke  out  a  general  burst  of  those  horrid 
yells  which  form  the  prelude  of  an  Indian  battle.  Instantly  from  every  side  the  fire 
poured  in  with  deadly  aim.  At  each  furious  rush  the  savages  were  repulsed.  The 
English,  maddened  more  by  the  torments  of  thirst  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  fought 
furiously.  But  the  enemy  saw  their  distress  and  pressed  them  closer  and  more 
desperately.  The  center  of  the  camp  was  all  confusion.  The  horses  broke  away  a 
dozen  at  a  time  and  stampeded  through  the  wounded  troops.  At  ten  o’clock  the 
circle  was  yet  unbroken,  but  there  had  been  many  killed. 

If  the  day  was  to  be  saved,  the  effort  must  be  made  at  once  and  Bouquet  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  he  conceived  a  masterly 
stratagem.  Could  the  Indians  be  brought  together  in  a  body  and  made  to  stand 
their  ground,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  result.  Bouquet  instructed  the  men 
who  were  in  the  most  exposed  place  to  give  way.  The  Indians  mistook  this  move¬ 
ment  for  a  retreat.  Confident  that  their  victory  was  sure,  they  leaped  up  on  all 
sides  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  spot.  Here  they  found  themselves  between 
two  deadly  fires  and  with  the  reserve  troops  blocking  their  retreat  they  were  utterly 
routed.  The  Highlanders,  with  yells  as  wild  as  their  own,  fell  on  them  with  bayo¬ 
nets.  The  shock  was  irresistible  and  they  fled  before  the  charging  ranks,  not  a  living 
Indian  remained  near  the  spot.  Among  the  dead  were  found  several  prominent 
chiefs. 

The  battle  of  Bushy  Run  was  the  best  contested  battle  ever  fought  between 
white  men  and  Indians.  It  was  the  most  serious  defeat  ever  inflicted  upon  the 
Indian  down  to  that  time. 

With  the  loss  of  eight  officers  and  115  men,  Bouquet  reached  Fort  Pitt  August 
10.  It  was  a  joyous  moment  both  to  the  troops  and  the  garrison,  which  had  been 
surrounded  and  hotly  pressed  by  the  Indians  since  July  28.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  rejoicing  his  arrival  must  have  caused  among  the  people  who  had  so  long  been 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and,  no  doubt,  had  nearly 
given  themselves  up  for  lost. 

Being  foiled  in  their  attempt  on  Fort  Pitt  the  Indians  fled,  abandoned  all  their 
former  settlements,  and  retreated  to  the  Muskingum.  Colonel  Bouquet,  not  having 
sufficient  force  to  pursue  them  beyond  the  Ohio,  was  compelled  to  delay  further 
action  that  year.  His  troops  were  dispersed  and  stationed  along  the  line  of  defen¬ 
sive  posts  for  the  coming  winter,  and  provisions  were  laid  in  for  their  subsistence. 

Early  in  1764  extensive  measures  were  resolved  upon  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Indians.  General  Gage  determined  to  attack  them  on  two  sides,  and  to  force  them 
from  the  frontiers  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  One 
corps  was  sent  under  command  of  Colonel  Bradstreet  to  act  against  the  Wyandot, 
Ottawa,  Chippewa  and  other  nations  living  upon  or  near  the  lakes.  Another,  under 
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command  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Delaware,  Shawnee, 
Mingo,  Mohican  and  other  nations  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  lakes.  The 
two  commands  were  to  act  in  concert.  Colonel  Bradstreet  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Detroit,  Michilimackinack  and  other  places,  and  on  his  return  to  encamp  and 
remain  at  Sandusky,  and  prevent  the  Western  Indians  from  rendering  aid  to  those 
on  the  Ohio,  while  Colonel  Bouquet  was  to  attack  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  their 
settlements.  Part  of  the  42d  and  60th  Regiments  were  assigned  to  Colonel  Bouquet, 
to  be  joined  with  200  friendly  Indians,  and  provincial  troops  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  The  Indians  never  came  and  Virginia  could  not  spare  any  men,  but 
Pennsylvania  furnished  the  one  thousand  men,  which  was  its  quota.  The  Provincial 
Assembly  also  voted  £50,000  to  maintain  it.  This  force  was  reduced  by  desertions 
before  leaving  Carlisle,  and  of  others  at  Fort  Bedford.  Those  remaining,  with  a 
very  few  regulars,  and  less  than  200  Virginians,  made  up  the  army  of  Colonel 
Bouquet,  which  reached  Fort  Pitt  September  17  and  advanced  from  there  October 
3,  1764,  and  marched  ninety-six  miles  to  the  Muskingum,  mostly  through  a  wil¬ 
derness  which  the  savages  had  deemed  their  sure  defense.  This  expedition  appear- 


Coiiference  Between  Colonel  Bouquet  and  the  Indians 


ing  in  such  force  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country  overawed  the  Indians,  who 
sued  for  peace.  The  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  Seneca  agreed  to  cease  hostilities. 
Bouquet  refused  to  listen  to  either  threats  or  promises  from  the  Indians,  and 
declined  to  treat  with  them  at  all  until  they  should  deliver  up  their  prisoners. 
Although  not  a  single  blow  was  struck  the  Indians  were  vanquished. 

Bouquet  continued  his  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum  until  he 
reached  a  spot  where  some  broad  meadows  offered  a  suitable  place  for  encampment. 
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Here  he  received  a  deputation  of  principal  chiefs,  again  listened  to  their  offers  of 
peace,  but  demanded  the  delivery  of  all  the  prisoners.  Soon  band  after  band  of 
captives  arrived,  until  more  than  three  hundred  were  brought  into  encampment. 
The  scenes  which  followed  the  restoration  of  these  prisoners  to  their  families  and 
friends  beggar  all  description ;  wives  recovering  their  husbands,  husbands  recover¬ 
ing  their  wives,  parents  regaining  children  whom  they  could  scarcely  recognize, 
brothers  and  sisters  meeting  after  long  separation  and  sometimes  hardly  able  to 
converse  in  the  same  language.  All  the  prisoners  who  remained  unclaimed  by 
relatives  at  Fort  Pitt  were  carried  to  Carlisle,  where  on  December  31  many  were 
recovered,  and  not  a  few  families  reunited  after  years  of  pitiful  separation. 

So  thoroughly  is  Pennsylvania  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  successful  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  not  only  restored  so  many  of  her  men,  women  and  children  to  their 
families,  but  it  had  the  chief  part  in  securing  peace  to  the  adjoining  colonies.  The 
legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  did  not  contribute  a  penny  to  the  expense, 
but  left  Colonel  Bouquet  personally  liable  for  the  pay  of  the  volunteers  from  those 
provinces.  The  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  due  time  came  to  his  relief,  and  also 
paid  for  this.  Everything  being  settled,  the  army  broke  camp  November  18  and 
arrived  again  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  28th. 

In  this  summer  of  1764  the  redoubt  was  erected,  which  is  still  standing,  now 
the  sole  existing  monument  of  British  dominion  at  this  historic  point.  A  tablet  was 
inserted  in  the  wall,  with  the  words:  “A.  D.  1764,  Coll.  Bouquet.”  The  structure 

stands  near  the  point,  the 
“Forks  of  the  Ohio,”  between 
Penn  Avenue  and  Duquesne 
Way. 

Early  in  January,  1765, 
Colonel  Bouquet  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  receiving  every¬ 
where  he  went  every  possible 
mark  of  gratitude  and  esteem 
from  the  people.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  each  unanimously  voted 
him  addresses  of  thanks,  and 
on  the  arrival  in  England  of 
the  first  account  of  this  expedition  the  King  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  to  command  the  Southern  Department  of  North  America. 

The  Indians  were  subdued,  the  Pontiac  War  was  ended,  but  Pontiac  himself 
remained  hostile  until  his  death  in  1769. 


THE  REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER  I. 

EVENTS  LEADING  TO  WAR. 

The  story  of  the  American  Revolution  belongs  to  American  history  in  general, 
not  to  any  special  Colony  or  Province.  Each  of  the  thirteen  English  original 
colonies  played  some  individual  part  in  it  and  felt  its  effects  more  or  less  severely, 
and  this  applies  with  particular  emphasis  to  Pennsylvania,  where  so  many  of  the 
important  events  took  place.  The  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  “History 
of  the  United  States,”  says :  “The  history  of  America  was  enacted  upon  the  soil 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  Harvard  graduates  wrote  the  story.”  We  may,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  if  we  relate  the  story  of  this  great  struggle  for  independence  with  a  desire 
to  set  forth  the  interesting  and  important  details  as  they  had  to  do  with  Pennsylvania. 

The  Stamp  Act — The  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 
at  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  would  doubtless  have  continued  friendly 
had  the  latter  not  seen  fit  to  pursue  a  new  policy  toward  the  former  with  respect  to 
revenue  and  taxation.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  in  future  revenue  for  the  King’s 
use  would  be  raised  in  America  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  colonies,  until  then, 
had  been  permitted  to  tax  themselves.  Laws  authorizing  the  use  of  stamps,  stamped 
paper,  or  stamps  on  packages  bearing  fixed  rates,  for  raising  revenue,  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  England  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  From  that  time  until  the 
present  the  system  has  been  a  favorite  one  in  England  for  raising  revenue. 

The  first  sounds  of  the  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  of  the  British  Crown  were  caused  by  Sir  William  Keith,  that  enterprising 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  head  seemed  to  have  been  full  of  new  projects, 
when  as  early  as  1739  he  proposed  to  lay  a  uniform  tax  on  stamped  paper  in  all  the 
colonies  to  realize  funds  for  the  common  defense.  The  British  treasury  had  been 
exhausted  not  by  defending  the  colonies  in  the  old  French  War,  but  by  wars  in 
Europe,  and  its  coffers  needed  replenishing.  In  1757  it  was  proposed  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt  to  tax  the  American  colonies.  “I  will  never  burn  my  fingers  with  an 
American  stamp  tax,”  he  said. 

The  first  act  of  the  British  Parliament  aiming  at  the  drawing  of  a  revenue  from 
the  colonies  was  passed  September  29,  1764.  This  act  imposed  a  duty  on  “clayed 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  etc.,  being  a  produce  of  a  colony  not  under  the  dominion  of  his 
Majesty.”  In  the  colonies  it  was  contended  that  “taxation  and  representation  were 
inseparable,  and  that  they  could  not  be  safe  if  their  property  might  be  taken  from 
them  without  their  consent.”  This  claim  of  right  of  taxation  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  denial  of  it  on  the  other,  was  the  very  pivot  on  which  the  Revolution  turned. 
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George  Grenville,  Pitt’s  brother-in-law,  bolder  than  his  predecessors,  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  English  Exchequer,  on  March  9,  1765,  proposed  a  bill  for  drawing  a 
revenue  from  America  by  stamps.  This  ordained  that  instruments  of  writing,  such 
as  deeds,  bonds,  notes,  etc.,  among  the  colonies  should  be  null  and  void  unless 
executed  on  stamped  paper,  for  which  duty  should  be  paid  to  the  Crown,  England 
maintained  her  position  in  this  matter,  and  the  famous  Stamp  Act  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  March  22,  1765.  The  measure  aroused  great  excitement  in 
the  colonies  as  an  attempt  at  taxation  without  representation.  A  variety  of  local 
and  illegal  methods  were  adopted  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  act,  which  was  to 
be  effective  November  1. 

The  efforts  of  the  American  colonists  to  stay  the  mad  career  of  the  English 
Ministry  proved  unavailing.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  London  as  the  agent 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  labored  earnestly  to  avert  a  measure  which  his 
sagacity  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  American  people  taught  him  was 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  British  Empire ;  but  he  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
that  it  would  be  forcibly  resisted.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomson :  “The  sun 
of  liberty  is  set,  you  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  economy.”  To 
which  Mr.  Thomson  replied  that  he  “was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  would  be 
the  consequence.” 

A  copy  of  the  act  was  printed  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette”  on  April  18.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia  began  at  once  to  show  their  determination  to  make  it  a 
nullity  so  far  as  revenue  was  concerned.  An  enforced  frugality  was  the  first  step, 
and  of  this  policy  Franklin  sounded  the  keynote.  In  his  examination  before  Com¬ 
mons  he  declared  that  the  pride  of  the  Americans  would  be  to  wear  their  old  clothes 
over  again  until  they  could  make  new  ones.  Organizations  curtailed  expenditures, 
the  people  determined  not  to  purchase  lamb  or  foreign  beer,  and  not  to  have  expen¬ 
sive  and  ostentatious  funerals.  It  was  proposed  that  the  colonial  assemblies  unite 
in  a  petition  to  the  King  against  this  parliamentary  taxation.  This  was  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
appointed  agent  to  represent  their  cause  before  the  British  Parliament. 

The  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  so  decided  and  universal  that  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  to  conciliate  the  Americans,  asked  their  agents  to  suggest  the  person  to  have 
the  sale  of  the  stamps  in  their  respective  colonies.  On  May  30,  1765,  John  Hughes, 
member  of  the  Assembly  and  a  partisan  of  Franklin’s,  was  appointed  distributor 
of  stamps.  This  occasioned  great  ill  feeling,  extending  also  to  Franklin,  his 
enemies  saying  that  he  had  asked  for  the  place  himself.  He  did  nominate  Hughes, 
but  no  immediate  action  was  taken.  Franklin’s  enemies  tried  to  make  much  capi¬ 
tal  out  of  his  participation  in  the  introduction  of  the  stamps,  while  Hughes  and 
Galloway  tried  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  popular  outburst  upon  the  Proprietary 
Party  in  both  connivance  and  contrivance.  The  people  were  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  what  to  do.  In  September  intelligence  came  of  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  it 
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was  welcomed  with  frantic  joy,  as  if  it  gave  assurance  of  immediate  repeal.  This 
news  revealed  how  great  had  been  the  tension  of  public  feeling. 

Mr.  Hughes,  fearful  of  being  mobbed  during  the  joy  of  celebration  incident  to 
the  change  of  ministry  in  England,  sat  at  his  home,  armed,  watching  for  an  attack 
on  his  house.  At  midnight  those  whom  he  feared  dispersed,  after  burning  a  “stamp 
man”  in  effigy.  He  then  wrote  to  Governor  Penn  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
stamp  office  that  he  had  received  no  commission  to  take  charge  of  the  stamps,  and 
would  perform  his  duties  only  when  his  hands  were  sufficiently  strengthened. 

On  September  10  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  remonstrated  to  the  Crown 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Amos  Strettel  and  Thomas 
Willing,  of  Philadelphia;  Giles  Knight,  of  Bucks;  Isaac  Pearson,  of  Chester; 
James  Wright,  of  Lancaster;  William  Allen,  of  Cumberland;  and  John  Ross,  of 
Berks,  was  ordered  to  draw  up  the  remonstrance. 

The  ship  bringing  the  stamps  for  use  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  then  lay  at  New  Castle,  afraid  to  proceed  farther,  but  on  Saturday, 
October  5,  she  sailed  up  the  river  to  Philadelphia,  escorted  by  a  man-of-war.  All 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor  put  their  flags  at  half-mast,  the  bells  of  the  State  House 
and  Christ  Church  were  muffled  and  tolled  until  evening,  and  two  Negroes,  with 
drums,  summoned  the  people  to  a  meeting  in  the  State  House.  This  sent  Robert 
Morris,  Charles  Thomson  and  others  to  Hughes,  asking  him  to  resign,  or  at  least 
to  promise  not  to  execute  his  office.  In  an  explanatory  letter,  written  afterwards, 
Hughes  said  that  the  excitement  was  stirred  up  chiefly  by  the  Presbyterians.  The 
mob  waited  on  him  with  the  son  of  Chief  Justice  Allen  as  the  leader.  “The 
Quakers,”  wrote  Hughes,  “Baptists,  and  Church  of  England  people  were  decently 
behaved,  but  the  Presbyterians,  ‘proprietary  minions/  and  ‘Dutch’  were  violent.” 
The  committee  who  waited  on  Hughes  comprised,  in  addition  to  Morris  and 
Thomson,  James  Tilghman,  Archibald  McCall,  John  Cox,  William  Richards,  and 
William  Bradford.  Truly  a  most  representative  body  of  patriot* 

By  the  time  the  stamps  arrived  a  course  of  action  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
colonies.  No  one  used  the  stamps,  newspapers  were  suspended,  the  public  offices 
were  closed,  the  act  was  nullified,  and  Hughes  resigned  as  stamp  distributor. 

Massachusetts  Assembly  suggested  that  the  various  Houses  of  Representa¬ 
tives  or  Burgesses  in  America  send  committees  to  meet  in  New  York  City  to  con¬ 
sider  a  united  representation  to  the  King  and  Parliament.  The  Stamp  Act  Con¬ 
gress,  consisting  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  except  New  Hampshire,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  assembled  in  New  York  on  Monday,  October  7, 
to  consider  Grenville’s  obnoxious  scheme  of  taxation.  The  delegates  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  Speaker  Joseph  Fox  and  Messrs.  John  Dickinson,  George  Bryan  and 
John  Morton.  Fox  did  not  go  to  New  York,  and  Dickinson  was  called  home  by 
urgent  business. 

The  Congress  remained  in  secret  session  fourteen  days,  during  which  time 
nine  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  “unconstitutional  impositions”  were  adopted 
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unanimously.  A  respectful  petition  to  the  King  and  a  memorial  to  Parliament  were 
among  the  papers  adopted ;  the  former  written  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  and  the  latter  by  James  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  while  a  “Declaration  of 
Rights,”  the  most  important  act  of  the  Congress,  was  written  by  John  Dickinson,  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  all  these  papers  the  principles  which  governed  the  leaders  in  the 
Revolution  were  conspicuous.  The  proceedings  were  signed  by  all  the  delegates 
excepting  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Robert  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  were  afterwards  active  Loyalists  or  Tories. 

On  October  25  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Philadelphia  assembled  at  the 
courthouse,  where  they  adopted  non-importation  resolutions  which  were  embodied 
’  in  an  agreement  soon  signed  by  almost  everybody  who  could  be  described  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  trader,  setting  forth  that  the  difficulties  they  labored  under  were  owing  to 
the  restrictions,  prohibitions  and  ill-advised  resolutions  in  recent  acts  of  Parliament, 
the  effects  of  which  had  limited  the  exportation  of  some  of  the  produce,  increased 
the  expense  of  many  imported  articles,  and  cut  off  the  means  of  supplying  them¬ 
selves  with  sufficient  specie  even  to  pay  the  duties  imposed. 

The  laws  regulating  commerce  had  been  disturbing  the  colonies,  especially 
Pennsylvania.  The  trade  of  the  colonies  could  be  carried  only  in  English  ships,  and 
if  the  goods  were  such  as  were  manufactured  in  England,  they  should  go  there 
before  being  delivered  to  other  countries.  Such  laws  discouraged  manufacturing. 
Even  Pennsylvania  hatters  could  not  sell  their  product  in  New  Jersey  without  first 
being  sent  to  England.  The  colonists  could  make  pig  iron,  but  were  not  permitted 
to  make  steel  or  iron  products.  This  imposition  aroused  a  feeling  of  resentment 
among  the  colonists,  because  they  believed  as  they  were  far  distant  from  England, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  natural  resources,  their  initiative  should  be  allowed  a 
fuller  freedom  of  action.  The  colonies  protested  against  being  held  as  raisers  of 
food  for  England,  and  only  as  a  market  for  English  manufacturers. 

The  Province  was  heavily  in  debt  to  Great  Britain  for  importations,  and  the 
Stamp  Act  would  tend  to  prevent  remittances,  and  so  it  was  hoped  the  people  of 
the  Province  would  be  frugal  in  the  consumption  of  all  manufactures  except  those 
of  America  or  Ireland,  coming  directly  thence,  and  that  the  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Great  Britain  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  befriend  them. 

The  subscribers  agreed  and  pledged  their  honor  to  cancel  all  goods  ordered  from 
Great  Britain  until  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed.  The  ships  already  cleared  for 
Great  Britain  owned  by  the  merchants  were  allowed  to  bring  back  the  usual  bulky 
articles,  but  no  dry  goods,  except  dye  stuffs  and  utensils  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  manufactures,  and  to  sell  no  articles  sent  on  commission  after  January  1,  1766. 
The  committee  which  circulated  this  agreement  for  signatures  was  composed  of 
Thomas  Willing,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Thomas  Montgomery,  Samuel  Howell,  Samuel 
Wharton,  John  Rhea,  William  Fisher,  Joshua  Fisher,  Peter  Chevalier,  Benjamin 
Fuller  and  Abel  Jones. 
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When  the  Stamp  Act  was  about  to  go  into  effect,  there  was  great  uncertainty 
how  people  should  act.  November  I,  1765,  was  a  truly  “Black  Friday”  in  the 
American  colonies.  The  day  was  observed  by  fasting  and  mourning,  and  was 
ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  display  of  flags  at  half-mast,  as  if  a 
national  calamity  had  occurred.  The  courts  were  closed,  ships  remained  in  port, 
and.  for  a  while,  all  business  was  suspended.  Out  of  all  this  calm  a  tempest  arose. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  several  colonies  there  were  demonstrations  of  public 
sentiment  against  the  act.  Mobs  began  to  assail  the  residences  of  officials  and 
burn  distinguished  royalists  in  effigy.  There  were  orations  and  sermons  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  The  people  in  cities  and  villages  gathered  in  excited  groups  and 
loudly  expressed  their  indigation.  But  there  was  neither  violence  nor  disorder  in 
Pennsylvania.  Nowhere  was  the  demonstration  more  effective. 
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ii^atory  upon  u3  after  I 
th 

fuing,  (the/o^To  mfr. 
w)  the  Pubblher  of  this  Paper  unable  to 


I  bear  th  a  Burthen,  has  thought  it  expedient 
to  stop  awhile,  in  order  todeli berate,  whe¬ 
ther  any  Methods  can  be  found  to  elude  the 
C  ham3  forged  for  US,  and  efcApe  ibe  mfvp- 
porUble  Slavery ,  which  it  is  hoped,  from 
the  laff  Re-preientaiions  now  made  again  fl 
that  A may  be  effedod.  Mean  while, 
1  muff  eameffJy  Requeft  every  Individual 


of  my  Subscribers  many  of  whom  have 
been  long  behind  Hand,  that  they  would 
immediately  Difchargc  their  reTpe&ive  Ar* 
rear*  that  1  may  be  able,  not  only  to 
Pup  port  mylelf  during  the  Interval,  but 
be  better  prepared  to  proceed  again  with 
this  Paper,  whenever  an  opening  for  that 
PurpoTa  appears,  which  1  hope  will  be 

fcon.  -  WILLIAM  BRADFORD 


A  Pennsylvania  Paper  Denounces  the  Stamp  Aet 


The  contrivances  for  evading  the  Stamp  Act  were  numerous,  ingenious,  and 
sometimes  amusing.  This  was  particularly  true  in  Philadelphia,  where  so  many  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  America  resided,  and  which  at  that  time  was  the  largest 
and  most  important  city  in  all  the  colonies.  The  almanacs  of  1766  came  out  in 
July,  1765-  On  “Black  Friday”  the  newspapers  went  into  mourning  in  token  of 
their  dissolution,  for  they  resolved  to  discontinue  publication  sooner  than  use 
stamped  paper.  The  “Journal"  of  October  24,  in  mentioning  the  execution  of  a 
murderer,  said,  “he  will  never  pay  any  taxes  unjustly  laid  on  this  once  happy  land.” 
On  the  31st  William  Bradford’s  “Journal”  was  black-lined  from  column  to  column 
with  skull,  pickaxe,  spade,  and  cross  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  head,  and  this  motto: 
“Expiring  in  hopes  of  a  resurrection  to  life  again.” 
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As  the  winter  advanced  into  1 766  the  public  dissatisfaction  deepened.  Stamps 
were  burned  wherever  found,  and  captains  of  vessels  arriving  learned  that  it  was 
not  safe  either  to  keep  or  carry  them.  By  February  the  people  very  generally 
agreed  not  to  eat  or  suffer  to  be  killed  any  lamb  or  sheep  until  January  1,  1767,  and 
not  to  deal  with  butchers  violating  the  voluntary  compact.  Economy  and  frugality 
were  enforced  alike  by  wealthy  and  poor,  and  steadfast  efforts  made  to  promote 
the  market  for  home-manufactured  goods. 

America  was  not  without  friends  in  Parliament.  William  Pitt,  in  January, 
1766,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  King  had  no  right  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  colonies.  Grenville  justified  the  Stamp  Act,  which  challenge  brought  Pitt 
again  to  his  feet.  He  made  such  a  powerful  speech  against  the  Stamp  Act  that  the 
ministry  were  compelled  to  give  heed. 

Franklin  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  February,  when  he 
told  them  there  was  not  enough  gold  and  silver  in  the  colonies  to  pay  the  stamp  duty 
for  one  year.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  people  of  America  would  never 
submit  to  paying  the  stamp  duty  unless  compelled  by  force.  Parliament  had  only 
the  alternative  to  compel  submission  or  to  repeal  the  act.  It  was  repealed  March 
18,  1 766,  but  accompanying  it  was  the  one  known  as  the  Declaratory  Act,  more 
hostile  to  the  American  rights  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  act  affirmed  “that 
Parliament  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  power  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.” 

The  news  of  the  repeal  reached  Philadelphia  when  the  brig  “Minerva,”  Captain 
Wise,  arrived  May  20.  The  people  could  hardly  behave.  Captain  Wise  was  ban¬ 
queted  at  the  Coffee  House  and  presented  with  a  gold-laced  cocked  hat.  That  night 
candles  lit  the  windows  and  bonfires  blazed.  Their  kindly  feeling  for  the  Mother 
Country  returned  unabated ;  for  on  the  King’s  birthday  they  dressed  themselves  in 
English  goods  and  gave  their  homespun  to  the  poor.  A  great  dinner  was  served  at 
the  State  House  the  next  day  at  which  three  hundred  participated  and  twenty-one 
toasts  expressed  the  devotion  to  England. 

Though  the  Quakers  generally  would  not  have  violently  resisted  the  execution 
of  the  law,  they  shared  with  others  the  joy  produced  by  the  tidings  of  the  repeal. 

Dickinson  Writes  the  “Farmer’s  Letters” — At  this  juncture  John  Dickin¬ 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  the  first  of  the  “Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies,”  which  appeared  November  10,  1767,  the 
authorship  of  which  gave  him  so  much  of  his  celebrity.  They  were  published  in 
every  Colony,  also  in  London,  and  afterwards  translated  into  French  in  Paris.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  formerly  been  an  enemy  of  Dickinson,  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  London  edition. 

The  merit  of  these  letters  was  that  they  put  in  logical  form  the  American 
position  that  taxation  without  representation  was  tyranny,  and  that  the  right  to 
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raise  revenue  in  America  belonged  alone  to  her  own  representatives.  They  were 
received  all  over  the  colonies  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Ames’  “Almanac  of  1772,” 

published  in  Boston,  gave  a 
portrait  of  Dickinson,  with 
the  inscription :  “The  patrio¬ 
tic  American  farmer,  John 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  barrister- 
at-law,  who  with  Attic  elo¬ 
quence  and  Roman  spirit 
hath  asserted  the  liberties 
of  the  British  Colonies  in 
America.”  He  was  given, 
in  memory  of  ancient  hon¬ 
ors,  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Joseph  War¬ 
ren  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  address  him  as 
“The  Common  Benefactor 
of  Mankind.”  These  letters 
stirred  the  colonists  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Georgia 
with  their  simple,  irresisti¬ 
ble  logic.  The  farmers,  far 
the  most  numerous  class  of 
people,  were  thoroughly 
aroused  from  their  political 
slumber  by  Dickinson. 

A  letter  to  Governor  Penn 
arrived  from  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  dated  April 
21, 1768,  informing  him  that  King  George  III  considered  the  circular  letter  from  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  calling  upon  the  other  colonies  to  send  commissioners 
to  New  York  City  to  consider  a  united  representation  to  the  King  and  Parliament, 
to  be  of  a  most  dangerous  and  factious  tendency,  and  that  Governor  Penn  should  exert 
his  influence  to  prevail  upon  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  no  notice  of  it, 
and  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  that  body. 

The  Assembly,  September  16,  resolved  that  the  Governor  had  no  authority  to 
prorogue  or  dissolve,  and  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Assembly  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  any  of  the  American  colonies  to  obtain  by  decent  petitions  to  the 
King  and  Parliament  redress  of  any  grievances.  Four  days  later  the  Assembly 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  King,  the  following  day  one  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
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another  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Each  of  these  paraphrased  in  softer  language 
the  letter  from  Massachusetts,  and  adapted  it  to  Pennsylvania.  It  was  essential  to 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen  that  no  laws  be  made  which  would  take  away  their 
property  without  their  consent,  and  even  if  this  taxation  had  been  constitutional  the 
present  law  was  injurious  to  the  Mother  Country  as  well  as  America,  and,  lastly, 
that  the  revenue  was  to  be  applied  in  such  colonies  as  it  should  be  thought  proper, 
so  Pennsylvania  would  pay,  without  its  consent,  taxes  which  might  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  other  colonies. 

The  First  Tea  Party — In  1 773  the  East  India  Company,  finding  that  the 
colonies  would  take  no  tea  on  which  the  duty  was  charged,  tried  a  new  plan,  and 
kindled  a  new  flame  from  the  smouldering  embers  of  old  excitements.  An  act  of 
Parliament  authorized  that  company  to  export  their  teas  to  America  free  of  all 
duty,  save  only  the  three-penny  colonial  tax.  It  was  intended  to  tempt  the  colonies 
by  offering  them  tea  far  cheaper  than  it  could  be  landed  in  London.  The  thought 
was  to  preserve  the  claim  of  right,  but  to  persuade  an  admission  of  this  claim  by 
removing  all  real  burden.  The  colonies,  however,  encouraged  by  success,  would 
have  none  of  it. 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  this  act  called  for  new  measures  of  resistance  in 
the  colonies ;  public  meetings  were  held,  associations  were  formed  and  combinations 
entered  into  to  prevent  the  landing  and  sale  of  the  tea,  the  arrival  of  which  was 
momentarily  anticipated  at  the  four  chief  ports — Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Charleston.  Advice  of  the  initial  shipment  of  tea  reached  Philadelphia  Sep¬ 
tember  27.  Colonel  William  Bradford,  proprietor  of  a  widely  known  coffee  house 
in  Philadelphia,  was  very  angry.  He  called  a  meeting  of  protest.  William  God¬ 
dard,  in  the  “Chronicle,”  said  that  Thomas  Wharton,  one  of  the  tea  commissioners, 
a  Quaker  loyalist  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
citizens  by  his  course  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement,  might  make  atonement  now 
by  promptly  resigning.  Broadsides  were  published,  in  one  of  which  the  propriety 
of  burning  the  storehouses  where  the  tea  was  to  be  laid  away,  was  plainly  hinted. 
On  approach  of  tea  ships  destined  for  Philadelphia,  pilots  in  the  Delaware  River 
were  warned  not  to  conduct  them  into  the  harbor. 

A  largely  attended  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  State  House  yard  October  16 
with  Thomas  Cadwalader  presiding.  Resolutions  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Bradford 
were  adopted,  and  a  committee  named  to  wait  on  the  tea  commissioners  and  ask 
for  their  resignations. 

News  of  these  preparations  soon  reached  Boston.  At  a  public  meeting  there, 
November  5,  similar  steps  were  taken.  John  Hancock  declared  that  “the  Philadel¬ 
phia  resolutions  expressed  the  feeling  of  Boston.”  This  action  was  prior  to  the 
“Tea  Party”  of  December  16,  when  patriots  clad  as  Mohawk  Indians  boarded  the 
vessels,  smashed  the  tea  chests  and  emptied  them  into  the  bay.  Eight  days  later 
news  of  this  solution  of  the  tea  problem  reached  Philadelphia.  Thomas  and  Isaac 
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Wharton  resigned  as  tea  agents;  Drinker  and  James  at  first  refused,  but  Abel 
James,  of  this  firm,  later  resigned,  pledging  his  property  and  his  daughter,  Rebecca, 
to  keep  his  promise. 

The  ship  “Polly,”  Captain  Ayres,  with  the  detested  tea,  reached  Chester  on 
Christmas  Day,  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  the  Philadelphia  tar  and  feather  committee 
that  “any  damned  traitorous  pilot  who  brought  up  the  tea  ship  would  be  hung  out 


Old  Blue  Bell  Tavern,  Built  1760 


as  a  spectacle  to  all  nations.”  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  State  House,  Monday, 
December  27,  which  proved  to  be  the  largest,  until  then,  ever  assembled  in  America. 
Among  the  more  than  8,000  in  attendance  the  utmost  order  and  decorum  prevailed. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  land,  that  Captain  Ayres  should  carry  it  back 
immediately,  and  that  he  be  given  one  day  to  provide  necessaries  for  his  voyage. 
Ayres  attended  the  meeting  in  person  and  pledged  himself  to  a  literal  compliance 
with  the  orders.  On  the  following  morning,  having  hastily  procured  supplies,  he 
weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  down  the  river.  The  cargo  did  not  break  bulk, 
though  there  were  other  consignments  besides  tea.  Captain  Ayres  went  on  board 
at  Reedy  Island,  and  from  thence  transported  the  “Polly”  and  its  cargo  of  tea  “to 
its  old  rotting  place”  in  London.  Lord  Dartmouth  wrote  to  Governor  Penn, 
expressing  surprise  at  this  rebellious  act.  The  Governor  apologized  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  excused  him.  They  knew  as  well  as  he  that  he  was  utterly  powerless. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill — The  next  act  in  the  drama  was  an  attempt  to  punish 
one  place  in  the  British  American  Colonies  for  that  which  every  settlement  in  all  the 
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colonies  had  been  equally  guilty,  especially  Philadelphia.  Of  such  folly  and  mad¬ 
ness  the  consequences  were  easy  to  foretell,  and  many  warnings  were  sounded.  On 
March  7,  1774,  Parliament  speedily  adopted  an  act  called  the  “Boston  Port  Bill,” 
by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed,  and  the  offices,  records,  and  papers  of  the 
custom  house  transferred  to  Salem.  This  change  caused  great  hardship  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  others  employed  in  the  commerce  of  Boston.  By  another  act  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts  was  subverted,  and  all  its  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  during  the  royal  pleasure.  A  third  act  directed  the  Governor  of  the  Colony 
to  send  persons  indicted  for  murder  or  any  other  capital  offense  to  any  other  Colony 

or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial.  A 
fourth  bill,  and  quite  as  offensive 
as  any  of  the  others,  was  that  for 
quartering  the  soldiers  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston. 

These  proceedings  earned  for 
the  people  of  Boston  the  earnest 
sympathy  of  all  the  other  Colonies. 
The  terms  “Whigs”  and  “Tories” 
were  introduced  at  this  time- — -the 
former  to  describe  those  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  cause  of  Boston, 
and  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Col¬ 
onies  against  Parliament;  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  designate  those  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  Great  Britain 
and  against  the  Colonies.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  war,  which 
so  soon  followed,  therefore,  was 
the  passage  of  Bradford’s  “Phila¬ 
delphia  Resolutions,”  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  resulted  from  that 
act. 

Parliament,  King,  and  Council  heeded  none  of  these  warnings.  They  soon  gave 
Pennsylvanians  an  additional  cause  of  bitter  feeling  and  irritation  by  the  coarse 
and  brutal  examination  of  Benjamin  Franklin  before  the  Privy  Council,  when  he 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  the  most  popular  man  in  America.  He 
had  not  been  a  particular  favorite  with  people  of  wealth  in  his  own  Province,  and 
with  the  masses  his  popularity  had  been  shaken  by  his  appointments  of  John 
Hughes  and  William  Franklin,  his  own  son,  as  stamp  collectors.  But  he  was  still 
the  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  the  most  eminent  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  science  America  had  yet  produced.  He  was  aged  and  he  was 
known  and  venerated  over  all  of  Europe. 
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Franklin,  in  his  official  capacity,  acting  for  Massachusetts,  had  delivered  to 
Lord  Dartmouth  the  address  of  that  government  asking  for  the  removal  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Oliver,  who  was  also  stamp  distributor. 
A  false  issue  was  raised,  a  duel  was  fought,  and  a  succession  of  newspaper  alterca¬ 
tions  were  used  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Franklin 
assumed  all  the  blame  attaching  to  a  clandestine  exposure  of  treasonable  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  on  January  17,  1774,  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council. 

The  infamous  Wedderburn,  the  solicitor-general,  turned  the  defense  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hutchinson  into  an  assault  upon  Franklin  as  the  embodiment  of  American 
recalcitrancy.  His  attack  upon  Franklin  was  severe  and  at  the  end  of  his  ribald 
speech  the  petition  was  dismissed  as  groundless,  scandalous  and  vexatious.  “I  have 
never  been  so  sensible  of  the  power  of  a  good  conscience,”  Franklin  said  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  with  whom  he  breakfasted  the  next  morning.  When  Franklin  went 
home  from  the  Council  he  laid  aside  the  suit  of  clothes  he  wore,  making  a  vow  that 
he  would  never  put  them  on  again  until  he  could  sign  the  degradation  of  England 
by  a  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  independence  of  America. 

Wedderburn  and  Hutchinson  were  burnt  in  effigy  in  Philadelphia  on  May  3, 
after  being  drawn  through  the  streets  in  a  cart.  On  the  breast  of  the  former  was  a 
nasty  placard,  and  there  were  other  labels  also,  and  Hutchinson  was  given  many 
faces.  After  being  displayed  to  the  mob,  these  effigies  were  taken  to  the  Coffee 
House  Plaza,  hung  upon  the  gallows,  and  there  burnt  upon  a  pile  of  fagots,  upon 
which  gunpowder  was  sprinkled,  to  be  kindled  into  flame  with  the  aid  of  Franklin’s 
own  electric  battery. 

Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1775,  after  which  time  he  was  constantly 
employed  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  countrymen  struggling  for  politi¬ 
cal  independence. 

Massachusetts  Calls  for  Help — As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  closing  of  the 
port  of  Boston  was  received  in  the  Colonies  in  May,  Massachusetts  called  loudly  for 
help.  This  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  in  some  Colonies,  particularly  in  Virginia,  as 
she  had  been  deprived  of  her  liberties  by  numerous  acts  of  oppression  and  restraint, 
and  she  was  prompt  in  passing  a  resolution  of  sympathy.  Pennsylvania  always  had 
a  proprietary  form  of  government,  based  on  a  liberal  charter,  and  could  not  so 
easily  trace  her  ills  to  the  Crown.  She  also  enjoyed  such  a  growth  and  prosperity 
that  the  ills  of  government  bore  less  heavily  upon  her  than  on  any  of  the  other 
Colonies.  There  was  a  strong  conservative  element  in  Pennsylvania  when  the 
initial  steps  were  taken  to  resist  Great  Britain. 

Paul  Revere  was  dispatched  from  Boston  on  May  13  to  Philadelphia  to  explain 
the  situation,  secure  the  support  of  that  city  in  the  crisis,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
Assembly  come  to  their  assistance,  since  Pennsylvania,  being  next  to  Virginia  and 
equal  to  Massachusetts  in  population,  would  influence  the  middle  Colonies  by  her 
prompt  action.  He  arrived  May  19  and  was  warmly  received  by  Joseph  Reed. 
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Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Charles  Thomson,  who  introduced  him  to  other  leading  men. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  the  following  day,  the  leading  spirits  of  which  were  John 
Dickinson  and  Charles  Thomson,  whose  influence  was  toward  moderation  that  the 

sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  might  be  secured.  Dr.  William  Smith, 
provost  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  drew  up  a 
letter  to  be  carried  to  Boston  by  Revere.  This 
letter,  and  a  set  of  resolutions  accompanying  it, 
defended  the  right  of  the  Colonies  to  give  and 
grant  their  own  money  through  their  own  Assem¬ 
blies  ;  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  denounced,  and 
sympathy  expressed  for  Massachusetts ;  and  a 
Colonial  Congress  was  recommended.  The  letter 
is  described  as  rather  cold.  Copies  of  it  and  the 
warmer  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  other  Col¬ 
onies,  that  a  united  effort  might  be  made  through¬ 
out  America  to  let  Great  Britain  realize  that  a 
principle  is  far  too  dear  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
payment  of  a  petty  tax  on  tea.  The  general  com¬ 
mittee  which  drafted  the  resolutions  consisted  of 
John  Dickinson,  Provost  William  Smith,  Edward 
Penington,  Joseph  Fox,  Charles  Thomson,  George  Clymer,  John  Nixon,  Benja¬ 
min  Marshall,  Samuel  Howell,  Jeremiah  Warder,  Jr.,  Thomas  Penrose,  John 
Maxwell  Nesbitt,  John  Cox,  Joseph  Moulder,  Thomas  Barclay,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  John  Gibson,  and  Joseph  Reed. 

Another  meeting  was  held  June  18,  when  an  address  in  favor  of  an  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Assembly,  fortified  by  a  petition  signed  by  nine  hundred  freeholders, 
was  presented  to  Governor  Penn,  but  he  denied  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  Province  required  any  such  extra  session.  Stirring  resolutions  were  again 
passed ;  a  congress  of  all  the  Colonies  was  recommended ;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  correspond  with  similar  committees  then  organizing  in  the  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Province. 


Rev.  William  Smith 


Hanover  Resolves — The  love  of  liberty  was  the  leading  trait  of  the  people 
on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  isolated  position  was  unprotected  by  the 
Provincial  authorities,  but  they  were  not  unprepared  for  the  call  to  arms,  and,  when 
the  opportune  moment  arrived,  they  were  in  the  van.  Two  years  before  the  declara¬ 
tion  by  Congress  the  people  in  the  interior  parts  of  Pennsylvania  had  assembled  at 
their  respective  places  of  rendezvous  and  heralded  forth  their  opinions  in  plain  and 
unmistakable  language,  while  the  citizens  of  the  large  towns  were  fearful  and  hesi¬ 
tating.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1774  meetings  were  held  in  the  different  townships 
of  Lancaster  County.  The  minutes  of  the  one  held  in  Hanover  Township,  now  a 
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part  of  Dauphin  County,  June  4,  1774,  have  been  preserved.  Colonel  Timothy 
Green  presided,  and  the  inhabitants  expressed  their  sentiments  and  unanimouslv 
resolved : 

1 —  That  the  recent  action  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  iniquitous  and 
oppressive. 

2 —  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  people  to  oppose  every  measure  which 
tends  to  deprive  them  of  their  just  prerogatives. 

3 —  That  in  the  closer  union  of  the  colonies  lies  the  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

4 —  That  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  attempting  to  force  unjust  laws  upon  us 
by  the  strength  of  arms  we  leave  our  cause  to  Heaven  and  our  rifles. 

5 —  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed,  who  shall  act  for  us  and  in  our 
behalf  as  emergencies  may  require. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Colonel  Green,  James  Caruthers,  Josiah  Espy,  Rob¬ 
ert  Dixon,  Thomas  Koppenhefifer,  William  Clark,  James  Stewart,  Joseph  Barnett 
and  John  Rogers. 

Following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Hanover,  the 
patriotic  men  of  Middletown  held  a  similar  meeting  June  10,  with  Colonel  James 
Burd  as  chairman,  and  stirring  resolves  were  adopted.  Another  meeting  was  held 
on  the  following  day  at  Frederickstown  (now  Hummelstown) ,  at  which  Captain 
Frederick  Hummel  presided,  and  soon  afterward  a  similar  set  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  a  great  meeting  in  Lancaster. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hanover  resolves  preceded  those  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Convention  in  North  Carolina,  showing  that  the  liberty-loving  Scotch-Irish  of  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  were  in  the  head  and  front  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  1776.  The  Hanover  resolves  were  adopted  ten  months  before  Patrick  Henry 
arose  in  the  ‘Virginia  Convention  and  declared  plainly :  “We  must  fight !  An 
appeal  to  arms  and  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  to  us.” 

It  is  significant  that  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  were 
organized  for  the  defense  of  their  liberties  and  were  among  the  very  first  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  infant  republic.  Such  was  the  determined  stand  taken  by  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  who  “with  loyalty  upon  their  lips,”  says  Sherman  Day, 
“but  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  their  hearts,  pushed  forward  the  Revolution." 

Provincial  Conference — Governor  Penn  declined  to  call  the  Assembly,  so 
the  committees  were  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  new  organization  in  the  movement 
against  the  oppressive  acts  of  England.  Under  the  call  of  which  committee  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  Conference  of  delegates  met  in  Carpenters’  Hall  July  15,  with  Thomas  Will¬ 
ing  in  the  chair,  and  Charles  Thomson  secretary.  Every  district  in  the  Province 
sent  deputies. 

The  actual  weight  and  influence  of  the  Province  was  here  gathered,  and  the 
convention  acted  as  if  conscious  of  its  powers,  asserting  colonial  rights,  condemning 
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Parliament,  favoring  united  action  and  a  colonial  congress,  pledging  Pennsylvania 
to  cooperation  with  the  other  colonies,  and  requesting  the  Provincial  Assembly  to 
appoint  deputies  to  the  Congress.  In  all,  sixteen  resolutions  were  drawn  up  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  convention;  and  a  set  of  instructions,  prepared  by  John 
Dickinson,  was  addressed  to  the  Assembly,  which  among  others  expressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentiment : 

Honor,  justice,  and  humanity  call  upon  us  to  hold,  and  to  transmit  to  our  pos¬ 
terity,  that  liberty  which  we  received  from  our  ancestors.  It  is  not  our  duty  to 
leave  wealth  to  our  children ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  leave  liberty  to  them.  ....  So  alarm¬ 
ing  are  the  measures  already  taken  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  despotic  authority 
over  us  ...  .  that  unless  we  can  interrupt  the  work,  our  children  will  not  be  able 
to  overthrow  it  when  completed. 

“For  attaining  this  great  and  desirable  end,”  the  Assembly  was  asked  to  appoint 
delegates  “to  attend  a  Congress  of  Deputies  from  the  several  Colonies.”  When  the 
Assembly  met  on  the  21st,  it  promptly  assented 
to  the  instructions,  and  appointed  Joseph  Gallo¬ 
way,  the  Speaker,  Samuel  Rhoads  and  Thomas 
Mifflin,  of  Philadelphia;  Charles  Humphreys, 
of  Haverford ;  George  Ross,  of  Lancaster ; 

John  Morton,  of  Chester;  and  Edward  Biddle, 
of  Reading,  to  be  the  deputies  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  Congress. 

First  Continental  Congress — The  Con¬ 
gress  assembled  September  5,  1774,  in  Car¬ 
penters’  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  chose  Peyton 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  president,  and  Charles 
Thomson,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary,  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress.  There  were  fifty- 
three  delegates  from  eleven  of  the  Provinces  in 
attendance.  The  Provincial  Assembly  was  in 
session,  so  that  the  State  House  could  not  be  had.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “the 
work  done  by  this  Congress  belongs  to  the  history,  not  of  Philadelphia,  not  even  of 
the  United  States  alone,  but  of  the  world.”  Its  sessions  were  secret,  and  but  few 
of  its  proceedings  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

Congress  was  not  hurried  about  its  business,  but  acted  slowly  and  prudently,  and 
the  people  learned  to  respect  it.  The  Congress  determined  that  if  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  changing  the  government  of  Massachusetts  should  be  forced  upon  its  people, 
“All  America  ought  to  suport  them  in  opposition.  A  Declaration  of  Rights  was 
agreed  upon,  which  claimed  first,  as  natural  rights,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  fortune;  secondly,  they  claimed,  as  British  subjects,  to  be  bound  by  no  law  to 
which  they  had  not  consented  by  their  chosen  representatives.  They  denied  to  Par- 
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liament  all  power  of  taxation  and  vested  the  right  of  legislation  in  their  own  Assem¬ 
blies.  The  common  law  of  England  they  declared  to  be  their  birthright,  including 
the  rights  of  trial  by  jury  of  the  vicinage,  of  public  meetings  and  petition.  They 
protested  against  the  maintenance  in  the  Colonies  of  standing  armies  without  their 
full  consent,  and  against  all  legislation  by  councils  depending  on  the  Crown. 

Having  thus  proclaimed  their  rights,  they  calmly  enumerated  the  various  acts 
which  had  been  passed  by  Parliament  in  derogation  of  them.  There  were  eleven, 
passed  in  as  many  years — the  Sugar  Act,  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea  Act,  those  which 
provided  for  the  quartering  of  troops,  for  the  supersedure  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature,  for  the  trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offenses  committed  in  America,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  last  straw,  known  as  the  Quebec  Bill. 


First  Continental  Confess 


Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted,  October  18,  which  should  be  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  the  American  Union,  based  upon  freedom  and  equality. 
On  October  26,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  was  adopted,  also  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  and  a  loyal  address  to  His  Majesty.  The 
Congress  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  May  10  following. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  gave  the  members  of  the  first  Continental  Congress 
a  banquet  at  the  State  House.  The  King’s  name  headed  the  list  of  toasts,  Hancock’s 
brought  up  the  rear.  After  the  session  ended  the  members  were  again  entertained, 
at  the  City  Tavern,  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  John  Adams  related  of  this 
dinner  that  ‘‘A  sentiment  was  given,  ‘May  the  sword  of  the  parent  never  be  stained 
with  the  blood  of  her  children.’  Two  or  three  broadbrims  were  over  against  me  at 
table.  One  of  them  said,  ‘This  is  not  a  toast,  but  a  prayer;  come,  let  us  join  in  it,’ 
and  they  took  their  glasses  accordingly.” 
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Dickinson  was  a  powerful  member  of  this  first  Congress,  his  master  hand  being 
first  employed  in  the  “Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,”  which  set  forth  the 
reasons  why  the  people  of  that  province  should  join  with  those  of  the  Colonies  in 
their  political  interests. 

Galloway,  with  his  wealth,  education,  and  political  prestige,  and  with  some 
claim  on  their  gratitude  as  their  advocate  against  the  Proprietaries,  was  both  pre¬ 
siding  officer  and  presiding  genius  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  His  influence 
was  clearly  seen  in  the  selection  of  delegates,  for  both  Dickinson  and  Wilson  were 
omitted  in  the  original  list.  The  failure  to  name  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  grave  error, 
but  was  corrected  when  Mayor  Rhoads  could  not  serve.  As  Congress  assembled 
'Galloway  did  the  honors,  but  his  conduct  soon  revealed  him  acting  as  a  volunteer 
spy  for  the  British  Government,  and  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  exert  a 
control  over  the  first  Congress.  He  played  a  conspicuous,  but  not  very  honorable, 
part.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  secret  meetings  with  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York,  when  he  proposed  in  Congress 
a  government  for  America  to  consist  of  a  President  General  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  holding  office  during  his  pleasure,  and  a  Grand  Council  chosen  once  in  three 
years  by  the  assemblies  of  the  various  Colonies,  the  members  thereof  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  population.  His  celebrated  scheme  was  not  popular,  but  in 
presenting  it  to  Congress,  he  said :  “I  am  as  much  a  friend  to  liberty  as  exists,  and 
no  man  shall  go  further  in  point  of  fortune  or  in  point  of  blood  than  the  man  who 
now  addresses  you.”  The  plan  was  favored  by  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  and 
on  final  vote  was  rejected  by  the  close  vote  of  six  Colonies  against  five.  “With 
this  defeat,”  says  Bancroft,  “Galloway  lost  his  mischievous  importance.”  At  the 
October  election  he  was  reelected  to  the  Assembly,  but  the  many  changes  in  the 
membership  foretold  the  decided  advancement  of  the  Whigs.  Edward  Biddle  was 
elected  Speaker.  Galloway  did  not  attend  until  after  the  report  of  the  preceding 
Congress  had  been  made. 


The  First  City  Troop — While  the  Congress  was  in  session  an  event  of 
great  significance  occurred  when  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  citizens  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  form  a  committee  on  correspondence  to  determine  the  most  efficient  means 
of  resisting  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  British  Government.  This  committee  met  in 
Carpenters’  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  November  17  “with  twenty-eight  gentlemen 
to  form  the  Light  Horse  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.”* 


*Throughout  the  entire  Revolutionary  War  the  First  City  Troop  served  as  a  volunteer  com¬ 
mand,  and  under  Samuel  Morris,  its  second  captain,  it  participated  in  all  the  military  operations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  and  White  Marsh.  This  organization  has  ever  been  on  the  firing  line,  and  among  the 
very  first  in  every  war  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged.  It  is  the  ancient  privilege 
of  the  troop,  therefore,  to  escort  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  official  visits  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  always  to  the  right  of  the  line,  the  place  of  honor  in  military  functions.  Since  1789 
this  troop  has  escorted  twenty-four  Presidents  on  more  than  fifty  occasions.  At  the  celebration 
of  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  organization  of  the  First  City  Troop,  November  17,  1924,  it  was 
the  oldest  organization  in  the  United  States  that  has  maintained  a  continuous  active  military 
existence  and  served  in  every  war  in  which  there  was  volunteer  cavalry.  Since  the  World  War 
the  troop  has  become  Headquarters  Troop  of  the  5 2d  Cavalry  Brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard.  Truly  a  glorious  history  » 
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Assembly  Approves  Actions  of  Congress — The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  met  on  December  8,  1774,  was  the  first  Provincial  Legislature  to  which 
report  of  the  congressional  proceedings  was  made.  The  Assembly  unanimously 
approved  them  December  15,  and  recommended  them  to  the  inviolable  observance 
of  the  people.  This  body  then  appointed  Messrs.  Biddle,  Rhoads,  Mifflin,  Gallo¬ 
way,  Humphrey,  Morton,  and  Ross  as  delegates  to  the  new  Congress.  Samuel 
Rhoads,  who  was  then  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  was  too  occupied  with  those 
duties  and  was  omitted  from  this  delegation,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  John 
Dickinson. 

Upon  the  return  of  Benjamin  Franklin  from  London,  in  May,  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  added  to  the  congressional  delegation,  together  with  Messrs.  James  Wilson, 
of  Carlisle,  and  Thomas  Willing,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Galloway,  who  had  repeat¬ 
edly  requested  to  be  excused  from  serving,  was  permitted  to  withdraw.  He  had 
become  too  much  alarmed  at  the  length  to  which  the  opposition  to  the  Mother 
Country  was  carried. 

At  this  period  Galloway  and  Franklin  parted  company,  the  former  gradually 
drifting  into  the  position  of  a  supporter  of  the  Crown,  and  the  latter,  who  had  been 
denounced  by  Lord  Wedderburn,  and  was  no  longer  a  persona  grata  in  England, 
became  a  conspicuous  representative  of  the  Colonies.  The  conduct  of  Galloway 
during  the  excitement  attending  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  conspicuously 
loyal.  He  feared  the  tyranny  of  mob  rule  more  than  the  tyranny  of  Parliament. 
He  now  gave  expression  to  his  views  in  an  article  signed  “Americanus,”  printed  in 
the  ‘'Pennsylvania  Journal,”  in  which  he  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  evils  to 
which  their  seditious  conduct  would  lead.  This  article  aroused  great  indignation 
against  him.  He  was  called  a  Tory  and  went  by  the  name  of  “Americanus”  for 
some  time. 

Hitherto  Governor  John  Penn  had  looked  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  without  attempting  to  direct  or  control  them.  He  was  supposed  to  favor  the 
efforts  made  in  support  of  American  principles ;  but  now  a  semblance  of  regard  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Crown  induced  him  to  remonstrate  in  mild  terms  against 
the  continental  system  of  petition  and  remonstrance. 

In  England  the  proceedings  of  the  Americans  were  viewed  with  great  indigna¬ 
tion  by  the  King  and  his  ministry,  and  the  petition  of  Congress,  although  declared 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  a  day’s  perusal,  “to  be  decent  and  proper  and 
received  graciously  by  His  Majesty,”  did  not  receive  much  favor  at  the  hands  of 
the  ministry,  which  resolved  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the  Americans.  The 
remonstrances  of  three  millions  of  people  were  therefore  treated,  perhaps  believed, 
as  the  clamors  of  an  unruly  multitude.  Both  houses  of  Parliament  joined  in  an 
address  to  the  King,  declaring  “that  they  find  a  rebellion  actually  exists  in  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts.”  This  was  followed  by  an  act  for  restraining  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  New  England  Provinces  and  prohibiting  them  from 
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carrying  on  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  was  subsequently 
extended  to  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware.  Conciliatory  measures  were  introduced  in 
Parliament,  which  provided  a  relief  from  tax  or  duties  for  those  Colonies  which 
would  yield  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  mother  country.  This  proposition 
was  opposed  as  an  admission  of  the  correctness  of  the  American  views.  Upon 
Pennsylvania’s  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  much  depended,  and  the 
Assembly  acted  promptly  and  with  unanimity. 

Second  Provincial  Convention — A  second  Provincial  Convention  was 
opened  at  Philadelphia  January  23,  1775,  and  each  county  was  represented.  Among 
those  in  attendance  were  Dickinson,  Mifflin,  Taylor,  Clymer,  Rush  and  Thomson, 
all  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Joseph  Reed  and  Anthony  Wayne. 
Joseph  Reed  was  chosen  chairman.  Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  heartily 
approving  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress;  opposing  future  impor¬ 
tation  of  slaves  into  this  Province;  protecting  members  of  committees  of  Congress 
from  embarrassment  on  account  of  this  service,  and  one,  “That  in  case  the  trade  of 
the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
present  struggle,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  the  several  counties  should, 
and  that  the  members  of  this  convention  will  exert  themselves  to  afford  the  neces¬ 
sary  relief  and  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  and  liberties ;  who  will 
be  more  immediately  affected  by  such  an  event.”  This  convention  also  adopted  a 
lengthy  resolution  which  tended  toward  the  regulation  of  the  supply  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  necessities  of  life,  especially  such  as  had  been  regulated 
by  laws  of  England.  They  were  also  expected  to  provide  means  for  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  articles  that  were  formerly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The 
people  were  asked  not  to  kill  any  sheep  under  four  years  old,  and  advised  to  make 
“coating,  flannel,  blankets,  rugs,  or  coverlids,  hosiery,  and  coarse  cloths,  both  broad 
and  narrow.”  Among  the  articles  the  colonists  were  urged  to  raise  or  manufacture 
were  hemp,  flax,  saltpeter,  powder,  nails,  wire,  glass,  wool  combs  and  cards,  and 
copper  kettles.  They  were  asked  to  be  saving  of  all  waste  paper  or  linen  that  could 
be  made  into  paper. 

The  crisis  to  which  the  convention  looked  forward  when  framing  these  resolu¬ 
tions  had  arrived.  The  battle  of  Lexington  had  been  fought  and  submission  to  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  Parliament  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  bayonet.  Soon  as 
the  news  of  this  battle  spread,  multitudes  of  men,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  county 
committees  of  observation,  entered  into  an  association  for  defense.  The  officers  of 
these  organizations  were  generally  men  of  unusual  military  skill — men  who  were 
veterans  of  several  campaigns  and  some  of  innumerable  Indian  incursions.  This 
was  not  as  generally  true  of  the  older  portion  of  the  Province,  which  region  had 
been  peaceable,  and  remote  from  the  frontiers,  so  the  chief  officers  in  these  counties 
were  frequently  without  military  experience,  who  owed  their  perferment  to  political 
activity  or  social  prominence. 
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Dickinson  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  first  battalion,  while  the  others  raised  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  commanded  by  Daniel  Roberdeau,  merchant  and  poli¬ 
tician;  John  Cadwallader,  a  shopkeeper,  son  of  one  of  the  Governor’s  Council; 
Thomas  McKean,  lawyer  and  lately  Speaker  of  the  Delaware  Assembly,  and  Timo¬ 
thy  Matlack,  politician.  The  colonels  of  the  six  battalions  raised  in  Philadelphia 
County,  which  then  included  what  is  now  Montgomery  County,  were:  William 
Hamilton,  Robert  Lewis,  Thomas  Potts,  Samuel  Miles,  a  veteran  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  Hill  Tench  Francis,  brother  of  Colonel  Turbutt  Francis,  also 
a  hero  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  sons  of  the  deceased  Attorney  General  Tench 
Francis.  The  colonels  from  the  other  counties  were : 

Bucks  County — Joseph  Kirkbride,  Joseph  Hart,  Andrew  Kachlein  and  Arthur 
Erwin. 

Chester  County — James  Moore,  Thomas  Hockley,  Hugh  Lloyd,  William  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Richard  Thomas. 

Lancaster  County — George  Ross,  Matthias  Slough,  Curtis  Grubb,  Thomas  Porter, 
John  Ferree,  James  Burd,  hero  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  of  many 
other  campaigns,  Peter  Grubb  and  Bartram  Galbraith. 

York  County — James  Smith,  Robert  McPherson,  Richard  McAllister,  William 
Smith  and  Matthew  Dill. 

Cumberland  County — Robert  Callender,  William  Thompson,  John  Montgomery 
and  James  Wilson. 

Berks  County — Edward  Biddle,  Mark  Bird,  Daniel  Brodhead,  veteran  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War;  Balzer  Geehr  and  Christian  Louer. 

Northampton  County — George  Taylor,  Henry  Geiger,  Yost  Dreisbach  and  Jacob 
Stroud. 

Bedford  County — Bernard  Dougherty  and  Samuel  Davidson. 

Northumberland  County — Samuel  Hunter,  James  Potter  and  William  Plunket, 
each  a  hero  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  thoroughly  trained  as  officers. 
Westmoreland  County — John  Proctor  and  John  Carnahan. 

Committee  of  Safety — To  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  the  many  measures 
passed  for  the  defense  of  the  Province,  the  Assembly  on  June  30  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety,  consisting  of  ten  members  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  four 
from  the  county,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  counties,  excepting  Chester,  which 
had  two  members.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  president  at  its  first  meeting, 
July  3,  1775;  William  Garrett  was  named  clerk,  and  Michael  Hillegas  treasurer. 

The  several  county  commissioners  were  asked  to  purchase  a  specified  number  of 
guns  with  bayonets,  cartridge  boxes,  with  twenty-three  rounds  of  cartridges,  and 
knapsacks.  The  Assembly  offered  £20  for  every  hundredweight  of  saltpeter  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Province  within  the  next  three  months.  Among  the  first  labors  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  was  that  of  preparing  articles  for  the  government  of  the 
military  organization  known  as  Associators.  A  set  of  resolutions  to  that  effect 
were  adopted  August  19,  which  included  every  possible  phase  of  a  soldier’s  life, 
including  his  personal  appearance,  conduct,  sobriety,  loyalty,  demeanor  as  an  offi¬ 
cer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  private,  etc. 
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Many  of  the  citizens  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  regulations,  alleging  that  numer¬ 
ous  persons,  rich  and  able  to  perform  military  duty  claimed  exemption  under  pre¬ 
tense  of  conscientious  scruples,  and  asserting  that  where  the  liberty  of  all  was  at 
stake,  all  should  aid  in  its  defense,  and  that  where  the  cause  was  common  to  all,  it 
was  inconsistent  with  justice  and  equity  that  the  burden  should  be  partial.  The 
Friends  addressed  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  their  religious  faith  and  practice 
with  respect  to  bearing  arms,  and  claiming  exemption  from  military  service  by 
virtue  of  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  and  the  charter  of  William  Penn.  The 
Mennonites  and  German  Baptists  also  remonstrated,  praying  exemption,  but  willing 
to  contribute  pecuniary  aid. 

The  Assembly  resolved  that  “all  persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  do  not  associate  for  the  defense  of  the  Province,  ought 
to  contribute  an  equivalent  for  the  time  spent  by  the  Associators  in  acquiring  mili¬ 
tary  discipline ;  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  all  denominations  and  servants  purchased 
bona  fide  for  valuable  consideration  only  excepted.”  Returns  were  required  from 
the  assessors  of  all  persons  within  military  age,  and  the  captains  of  the  companies 
of  the  Associators  were  directed  to  furnish  lists  of  such  persons  as  had  joined  the 
Associators. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  ACTION  ON  LAND  AND  SEA. 

War  Is  Begun — At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  April  24,  1775, 
an  express  rider  came  galloping  into  Philadelphia  from  Trenton  with  the  greatest 
possible  haste,  excitement  in  his  looks  and  on  his  lips.  He  hurried  up  to  the  City 
Tavern,  where  the  people  crowded  in  eagerness  to  learn  of  his  mission.  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  were  in  the  crowd,  and  to  these  the  rider 
delivered  his  brief  dispatch,  but  it  had  come  a  long  route  and  was  big  with  the  fate 
of  a  nation.  It  was  sent  from  Watertown,  dated  April  19,  announcing  that  General 
Gage’s  men  had  marched  out  of  Boston  the  night  before,  crossed  to  Cambridge, 
fired  upon  and  killed  the  militia  at  Lexington,  destroyed  a  store  at  Concord,  and 
were  now  on  the  retreat  and  hotly  pursued.  Many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  country  was  rising. 

The  news  of  the  actual  opening  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  carried 
by  express  riders  from  Watertown  to  the  seat  of  government  for  the  thirteen 
Colonies,  and  two  days  later  another  express  came  into  Philadelphia  bringing  fuller 
particulars  of  “the  Battle  of  Lexington,”  as  that  memorable  fight  has  since  been 
called. 

As  the  British  Government  had  made  in  Massachusetts  its  earliest  attempt  to 
use  force,  it  naturally  happened  that  the  first  outbreak  of  active  warfare  should 
occur  there;  but  the  struggle,  after  these  two  indecisive  engagements  and  the  one 
two  months  afterward,  which  lasted  more  than  seven  years,  sought  the  great  heart 
of  the  Continent. 

The  news  of  Lexington  arrived  too  late  in  the  day  to  spread  at  once  over  the 
city.  But  next  morning  every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew  it;  and,  borne  of 
intense  patriotic  feeling,  the  people  assembled  in  public  meeting,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  at  the  State  House.  There  were  8,000  persons  present,  and  all  seemed  to 
be  actuated  with  but  a  single  purpose.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  took 
charge,  and  its  authority  was  recognized  and  accepted.  Only  one  resolution  was 
proposed  and  adopted,  to  “associate  together,  to  defend  with  arms  their  property, 
liberty,  and  lives  against  all  attempts  to  deprive  them  of  it,”  and  then,  with  impa¬ 
tience  and  eagerness,  to  act.  The  time  for  words  had  passed.  The  enrollment 
began  at  this  meeting. 

The  committee  besought  all  who  had  arms  to  let  them  know  so  that  they  might 
be  purchased  and  secured.  The  Associators  availed  themselves  of  their  existing 
organizations  to  turn  themselves  forthwith  into  military  companies.  It  was  agreed 
that  two  troops  of  light  horse,  two  companies  of  riflemen,  and  two  companies  of 
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artillery,  with  brass  and  iron  field  pieces,  should  be  formed  immediately.  Drilling 
was  started,  and  the  progress  was  so  marked  that  the  companies  were  ready  to 
parade  by  May  io,  when  they  turned  out  to  receive  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
battalions  mustering  1,500  men,  all  uniformed  and  equipped,  and  500  artillerymen 
and  troops  of  horse,  gave  a  drill  early  in  June.  They  petitioned  the  Assembly,  set¬ 
ting  forth  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  their  organizations,  and  asked  that  they  be 
put  into  the  service  at  once.  Neither  the  Governor  nor  the  Council  had  the  power 
or  funds  to  comply,  and  even  the  Congress  had  no  direct  authority  as  yet  to  raise 
an  army. 

Second  Continental  Congress — The  Second  Continental  Congress  met  in 
the  State  House  in  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1775.  John  Hancock,  the  leading 
Boston  patriot,  was  elected  president ;  Charles  Thomson,  of  Pennsylvania,  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  able  secretary.  Thus  Philadelphia  became  the  home  of  the  earliest 
government  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  prepared  instructions  for  its  delegates,  who 
were  directed  to  combine,  if  possible,  a  redress  of  grievances  with  “union  and  har¬ 
mony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.”  In  this  position  Pennsylvania  was 
not  alone;  the  Americans  generally  had  not  yet  given  up  hope  of  reconciliation. 
Independence  seemed  probable,  but  not  inevitable.  Franklin,  however,  supported 
the  boldest  measures ;  “make  yourselves  sheep,”  he  said,  “and  the  wolves  will 
devour  you.”  Dickinson  favored  a  second  petition  to  the  King,  and  drafted  it,  but 
the  King  “determined  to  listen  to  nothing  from  the  illegal  Congress.” 

On  the  same  day  Congress  met,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  were  captured  by  the  patriots  from  the  Green  Mountains  and  Connecticut 
Valley,  under  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner.  The  tocsin  of  war  had  been  heard 
by  the  men  on  the  farm,  in  the  work  shops,  and  in  the  homes  of  America.  Troops 
began  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  eager  for  the  conflict  with  the  British 
foe.  Reinforcements  had  arrived  from  England ;  General  Gage  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  William  Howe,  who  now  commanded  ten  thousand  men. 

The  British  Government  had  just  dismissed  Franklin  from  the  office  of 
Postmaster  General,  and  Congress  retorted  by  immediately  founding  a  postal  sys¬ 
tem  and  placing  Franklin  at  its  head. 

Hannastown  Resolves — On  May  16,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Westmoreland 
County  assembled  at  Hanna’s  Town  in  Convention,  and  then  and  there  produced 
those  remarkable  resolutions  which,  as  long  as  our  annals  are  preserved,  will  keep 
the  memory  of  that  place  ever  fresh  in  the  thrilling  history  of  our  State. 

The  patriotic  citizens  organized  themselves  into  an  association  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  and  unanimously  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  as  strong 
and  patriotic  as  those  of  Hanover,  Middletown,  or  Mecklenburg. 

The  famous  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  June  17  and,  although  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  defeated,  the  moral  effect  of  the  battle  was  decidedly  in  their  favor.  At 
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Independence  Hall 

the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  forces  around  Boston  were  composed  of  undisciplined 
troops,  but  their  patriotic  spirit  accounted  for  lack  of  better  training. 

The  Continental  Congress  assumed  charge  of  the  assembling  of  the  troops  to 
oppose  the  British  in  Massachusetts,  and  active  measures  demanded  its  best  thought. 
On  June  14,  a  resolution  was  adopted  for  eight  companies  of  expert  riflemen  from 
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Pennsylvania,  two  from  Virginia,  and  two  from  Maryland,  to  be  organized  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  then  to  march  to  the  army  under  General  Washington  near  Boston. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  American  Army.  Washington  had  been  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command.  He  selected  Thomas  Mifflin  as  the  quartermaster-general 
and  Joseph  Reed  as  his  adjutant  general — both  patriotic  Pennsylvanians. 

General  Washington,  on  June  20,  reviewed  the  troops  then  under  training  in 
Philadelphia  and  environs,  and  the  following  day  set  out  for  Boston,  escorted  across 
New  Jersey  by  the  cavalry  troops. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  proceeded  to  business  with  the  utmost  energy.  Frank- 


Wertmuller’s  Washington 

lin’s  hand  is  apparent  throughout  all  its  various  operations.  The  work  of  the 
committee  is  really  the  history  of  the  defense  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  Delaware 
River  caused  anxious  concern.  New  works  were  built  on  Mud  Island,  later  called 
Fort  Mifflin;  a  boom  was  prepared  for  the  river;  later  an  obstruction  was  devised 
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with  a  chcvanx-de-frisc  of  logs ;  and  works  were  also  built  at  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  Gunboats  were  built,  and  by  September  thirteen  were  afloat,  all 
mounted  and  officered. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  June  22,  the  “Colony  of  Pennsylvania” 
was  directed  to  raise  two  more  companies,  which  with  the  six,  were  to  be  formed 
into  a  battalion  and  be  commanded  by  such  officers  as  the  Assembly  should  recom¬ 
mend.  The  Assembly  deputed  that  the  members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
should  select  the  proper  officers,  when  William  Thompson,  of  Carlisle,  was  com¬ 
missioned  colonel;  Edward  Hand,  of  Lancaster,  lieutenant  colonel;  Robert  Magaw, 
of  Carlisle,  major;  and  William  Magaw,  also  of  Carlisle,  surgeon.  Each  company 
consisted  of  one  captain,  three  lieutenants,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  one 
drummer  or  trumpeter,  and  sixty-eight  privates. 

Congress  was  informed  July  11  that  two  companies  had  been  raised  in  Lancaster 
instead  of  one,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  be  taken  into  the  service.  The  bat¬ 
talion,  therefore,  consisted  of  nine  companies  from  Pennsylvania,  two  from  Mary¬ 
land,  and  one  from  Virginia.  The  Pennsylvania  companies  were  captained  as 
follows:  James  Chambers  and  William  Hendricks  in  Cumberland  County;  James 
Ross  and  Matthew  Smith  in  Lancaster;  Michael  Doudel  in  York;  John  Lowden 
in  Northumberland;  Robert  Cluggage  in  Bedford;  George  Nagel  in  Berks;  and 
Abraham  Miller  in  Northampton  County. 

The  patriotism  of  Pennsylvania  was  still  further  evinced  in  the  haste  with  which 
these  companies  were  mustered  and  took  up  the  march.  A  number  of  gentlemen 
went  along  as  independent  volunteers.  Eight  of  these  companies  arrived  at  Boston 
by  July  25,  which  date  properly  marks  the  beginning  of  their  service.  The  com¬ 
mand  got  into  action  almost  the  moment  of  its  arrival  at  Cambridge. 

The  “Military  Journal  of  the  Revolution”  described  this  battalion  as  “remark¬ 
ably  stout  and  hardy  men ;  many  of  them  exceeding  six  feet  in  height.  They  are 
dressed  in  white  frocks  or  rifle  shirts  and  round  hats.  These  men  are  remarkable 
for  the  accuracy  of  their  aim ;  striking  a  mark  with  great  certainty  at  200  yards 
distance.  At  a  review,  a  company  of  them,  while  on  a  quick  advance,  fired  their 
balls  into  objects  of  seven  inches  diameter,  at  a  distance  of  250  yards.  They  are 
now  stationed  in  our  lines,  and  their  shot  have  frequently  proved  fatal  to  British 
officers  and  soldiers  who  expose  themselves  to  view,  even  at  more  than  double  the 
distance  of  common  musket  shot.” 

The  battalion  formed  the  picket  guard  of  the  2,000  Provincials,  who,  on  the 
evening  of  August  26,  took  possession  of  and  threw  up  intrenchments  on  Ploughed 
Hill,  and  on  the  following  morning  met  with  its  first  loss,  when  Private  William 
Simpson,  of  Paxtang,  a  member  of  Captain  Smith’s  company,  was  wounded  when 
a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  leg,  and  the  lad  died  three  days  later. 

On  September  5  the  companies  of  Captain  Matthew  Smith  and  Captain  William 
Hendricks  were  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  commanded  by 
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General  Benedict  Arnold.  At  the  attack  on  Quebec,  December  31,  Captain  Hend¬ 
ricks  was  killed,  and  those  who  did  not  fall  were  taken  prisoners  and  held  until 
paroled  August  7,  1776.  An  interesting  account  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
of  these  two  companies  was  written  by  Judge  John  Joseph  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  a 
private  in  Smith’s  company. 

The  remainder  of  Colonel  Thompson’s  command  earned  the  public  thanks  of 
General  Washington  for  services  rendered  at  Lechmere’s  Point  November  9,  1775. 
I11  this  action  the  men  waded  through  the  tide  up  to  their  armpits  and  drove  the 
British  from  their  cover  and  into  their  boats.  Colonel  Thompson  lost  only  one 
killed  and  three  wounded.  British  loss  was  seventeen  killed  and  one  wounded. 

January  1,  1776,  the  new  army  organization  was  commenced  when  this  bat¬ 
talion  became  the  1st  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Army.  Colonel  Thompson  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general  March  1,  1776,  and  Edward  Hand  became  colonel. 
He  was  later  promoted  to  brigadier.  The  1st  Pennsylvania  participated  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Sullivan  in  New  York  and  Long  Island. 

Washington  wrote  to  Congress  on  April  22,  1776:  “The  time  for  which  the 
riflemen  enlisted  will  expire  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  and  as  the  loss  of  such  a 
valuable  and  brave  body  of  men  will  be  of  great  injury  to  the  service,  I  would  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  adopt  some 
method  to  induce  them  to  continue.  They  are,  indeed,  a  very  useful  corps ;  but  I 
need  not  mention  this,  as  their  importance  is  already  well  known  to  the  Congress.” 
On  July  1  the  battalion  entered  upon  another  term  of  service. 

Harris  Dickson,  in  his  stimulating  book,  “The  Unpopular  History  of  the  United 
States,”  commenting  upon  the  lack  of  dependence  of  the  militiamen,  said:  “The 
Minutemen  volunteered,  quite  a  bunch  of  them.  They  came  in  a  minute  and  stayed 
about  a  minute.”  Then  he  wrote  of  other  splendid  examples  of  patriotic  unselfish¬ 
ness  :  “Twelve  companies  of  riflemen  reported  near  Boston,  some  of  them  having 
marched  a  distance  of  800  miles.  These  were  the  first  troops  raised  upon  authority 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  were  soon  recognized  as  the  six  best  corps  in  the 
army.  In  spite  of  cold  and  starvation  and  suffering  they  fought  throughout  the 
war  and  formed  the  backbone  of  those  gallant  troops  which  finally  achieved  our 
independence.  But  they  had  eight  years’  service  and  became  veterans.”  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  have  a  just  right  to  be  proud  that  nine  of  these  twelve  veteran  companies 
were  recruited,  mustered  and  officered  in  the  frontier  counties  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Every  man  was  a  true  soldier. 

Congress  called  for  another  battalion  of  Continental  troops  on  October  12,  and 
passed  an  order  directing  the  Committees  of  Safety  to  detain  and  prevent  the 
departure  of  all  persons  likely  to  do  injury  to  the  patriot  cause,  and  called  upon 
Pennsylvania  for  another  battalion  of  troops.  It  was  mainly  recruited  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chester  counties,  and  was  officered  as  follows  :  John  Bull,  colonel ;  James 
Irvine,  lieutenant  colonel;  Anthony  James  Morris,  major,  and  William  Allen,  Jr., 
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Jonathan  Jones,  Williams  Williams,  Josiah  Harmar,  Marion  LaMar,  Thomas  Dor¬ 
sey,  William  Jenkins,  and  Austin  Willett  captains.  The  field  officers  were  selected 
by  Congress. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  held  its  sessions  almost  daily  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
duties  were  arduous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
body  of  men  could  control  and  direct  such  an  amount  of  business,  in  all  its  details, 
as  was  brought  under  their  notice,  and  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  their 
labors.  On  October  20  a  new  committee  was  formed,  the  officers  remaining  in 
office,  and  until  July  22,  1776,  was  the  directing  force  of  the  State.  The  committee 
adopted  a  seal  which  bore  a  cap  of  Liberty,  and  a  motto :  “This  is  my  right,  and  I 
will  defend  it,”  and  further  inscribed:  “Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety,  1775.” 

The  Navy — The  Committee  of  Safety  had  a  survey  made  of  the  Delaware 
River,  with  view  to  a  more  extensive  fortification.  Leave  was  obtained  from  New 
Jersey  to  construct  works  on  that  side  of  the  river;  a  permanent  fort  was  deter¬ 
mined  at  Billingsport ;  the  fort  on  Fort  Island  was  hurried  to  completion;  Liberty 
Island  was  to  be  fortified ;  and  additions  were  made  to  the  chevaux-de-frise.  The 
naval  flotilla  was  augmented  by  the  floating  battery  “Arnold,”  the  ship-of-war 
“Montgomery,”  the  fireship  “Aetna,”  and  the  guard  boats  for  Philadelphia  Harbor. 
Twelve  boats  were  built,  the  first  being  the  “Experiment,”  second  the  “Bull  Dog.” 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  became  first  fleet  surgeon. 

In  August  the  fleet  numbered  twenty-seven  vessels,  with  Thomas  Reed  as  the 
first  in  America  to  have  the  title  “Commodore.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
“Andrea  Doria”  was  captained  by  the  famous  Nicholas  Biddle,  a  naval  hero  of  the 
war. 

It  is  said  that  Lieutenant  John  Paul  Jones,  with  his  own  hand,  was  first  to  raise 
the  American  Flag  aboard  an  American  vessel,  the  “Alfred,”  lying  in  Philadelphia 
Harbor.  The  “Alfred”  was  the  transformed  “Sally,”  once  the  property  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Navy.  Captain  Schuyler  Hamilton,  in  his  “History  of  the  American 
Flag,”  says  that  the  emblem  first  hoisted  by  Jones  aloft  the  “Alfred”  was  a  rattle¬ 
snake  coiled  upon  a  yellow  ground,  with  the  motto :  “Don’t  Tread  On  Me.”  Sher¬ 
burne,  in  his  “Life  of  Paul  Jones,”  says  the  field  consisted  of  thirteen  red  and  blue 
stripes,  and  the  rattlesnake  not  coiled,  but  running.  Cooper  claims  a  pine  tree,  with 
the  rattlesnake  coiled  about  its  roots.  A  letter  preserved  by  Peter  Force,  in  the 
“American  Archives,”  says  that  the  American  Flag  was  first  hoisted  at  sea,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  on  the  “Black  Prince.”  Historians  generally  agree,  however,  that  Jones  first 
hoisted  the  American  Flag  aboard  the  “Alfred,”  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  rattle¬ 
snake  was  a  colonial  symbol  often  employed  before  the  Revolution  to  warn  the 
Mother  Country  that  the  Colonies  would  resist  if  attempts  were  made  to  impose 
upon  them.  It  was  fierce  enough  to  suit  a  half-pirate  like  Jones. 

The  first  Rattlesnake  Flag  of  the  Revolution  came  from  Western  Pennsylvania. 
This  original  Rattlesnake  Flag  hangs  in  the  State  Museum,  Harrisburg,  and  is  daily 
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viewed  by  hundreds  of  tourists.  It  was  bequeathed  by  Jane  Maria  Craig,  of  New 
Alexandria,  Pennsylvania,  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  the  original  color- 
sergeant. 

Congress  Recommends  State  Governments — In  April  the  Assembly  had 
renewed  its  instructions  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  in  Congress  not  to  give  their 
consent  to  a  separation  or  a  change  of  the  Proprietary  Government.  But  Congress, 
May  15,  recommended  State  Governments  in  the  Colonies,  and  declared  that  all 
authority  under  the  Crown  should  be  totally  suppressed. 

A  large  part  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  conservative  and  not  in 
favor  of  war.  Among  these  were  the  Quakers  and  their  German  friends.  There 
were,  however,  even  among  the  Quakers,  those  who  would  fight.  Graydon  says  of 
the  Quakers  that  ‘'notwithstanding  their  endeavors  to  keep  aloof  from  the  contest, 
a  good  number  of  their  young  men  swerved  from  their  tenets,  and,  affecting  cock¬ 
ades  and  uniforms,  openly  avowed  themselves  fighting  men.  They  went  so  far  as 
to  form  a  company  of  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Copperthwaite, 
which  was  called  the  ‘Quaker  Blues/  and  instituted  a  spirit  of  competition  with  the 
‘Greens/  or,  as  they  were  derisively  styled,  ‘the  silk  stockings  company/  com¬ 
manded  by  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  and  which,  having  early  associated,  had  already 
acquired  celebrity.”  Graydon  further  says  that  feathers  of  the  “Greens”  were  so 
fine  that  Mifflin  called  them  aristocrats. 

During  the  year  1775  there  were  five  battalions  added  to  the  Associators,  and 
four  more  were  raised  and  officered  for  Continental  service  by  January,  1776.  John 
Shee,  of  Philadelphia ;  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Chester  County ;  Arthur  St.  Clair,  of 
Westmoreland,  and  Robert  Magaw,  of  Cumberland,  were  elected  colonels;  Lam¬ 
bert  Cadwalader  and  William  Allen,  Francis  Johnston,  and  Joseph  Penrose, 
lieutenant  colonels;  Joseph  Wood,  Nicholas  Hauseger,  George  Nagel,  and  Henry 
Bicker,  majors.  The  1st  Battalion,  Colonel  John  Bull,  680  strong,  was,  in  January, 
1776,  ordered  to  march  to  Canada.  Colonel  Bull  resigned  on  account  of  difficulties 
with  his  officers,  when  John  Philip  DeHaas  was  commissioned  in  his  stead. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  Mrs.  Washington  came  to  Philadelphia  on  her 
way  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  General  Washington  had  sent  an  express  for  her 
because  the  friends  of  the  Ministry  said  she  was  a  Loyalist  and  had  separated  from 
her  husband  in  consequence  of  his  treason.  She  was  met  by  the  troop  of  light 
horse,  and  officers  of  other  commands,  and  escorted  into  the  city.  A  ball  in  her 
honor  was  proposed,  but  Congress  had  recommended  that  the  people  abstain  from 
“vain  amusements,”  and  none  was  given,  but  she  was  delightfully  entertained  during 
her  visit  of  several  days. 

With  the  opening  of  1776  the  great  change  in  the  Colonies  had  begun  to  make 
an  definite  impression.  It  was  now  more  difficult  for  Dickinson  to  procure  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Congress  to  a  second  petition  to  the  King.  That  paper,  written  by  Dickin¬ 
son,  had  been  forwarded  to  England  by  Governor  Richard  Penn.  He  delivered  it 
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to  Lord  Dartmouth,  August  21,  and  asked  for  an  audience  on  the  subject  on  the 
23d.  On  that  day  the  King  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  Colonies  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  invoking  all  the  forces  of  the  Empire  to  suppress  it.  The  petition  was 
flung  aside  without  notice.  These  things  were  the  subjects  of  many  discussions  for 
months,  when  Thomas  Paine  broke  the  ice  with  his  pamphlet,  “Common  Sense.” 
This  was  the  opening  gun,  as  it  were,  of  the  eventful  year  1776,  the  most  memorable 
of  the  struggle  for  independence. 


Hostilities  had  already  commenced  when 
Paine’s  pamphlet  was  first  published  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1776.  The  printers,  more  cautious 
than  Robert  Bell,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  written  with  great  vigor,  recom¬ 
mended  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  and  proved  to  be  a  wonderful 
sensation.  In  a  few  weeks  more  than  100,000 
copies  were  sold,  a  record  for  that  period. 
The  Assembly  voted  him  £500,  the  univer¬ 
sity  gave  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
He  volunteered  in  the  army  and  served  Con¬ 
gress  for  two  years  as  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  While  in  this  office 
he  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  political 
articles  called  “The  Crisis,”  the  first  number 
of  which  contained  the  words :  “These  are  the 
times  that  try  men’s  souls.”  It  is  still  a  ques¬ 
tion  if  the  country  has  dealt  fairly  by  Paine; 
many  cannot  divorce  Paine,  author  of  “Common  Sense”  and  “The  Crisis,”  from 
Paine,  author  of  the  “Age  of  Reason.” 

The  Committee  of  Safety  brought  up  many  pehsons  guilty  of  acts  inimicable 
to  the  patriot  cause,  and  forced  public  acknowledgment  from  them;  many  of 
these  offenders  were  Quakers,  who  continued  to  show  animus  to  the  cause  of 
independence. 

In  February  the  Committee  of  Safety  applied  to  the  Assembly  to  raise  a  force 
of  two  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  Province,  but  the  Assembly  resolved  on 
fifteen  hundred,  comprising  two  battalions  of  riflemen  and  one  of  musketeers. 
Samuel  Miles  was  made  colonel  of  the  two  rifle  battalions,  James  Potts  and  John 
Patton,  majors;  and  Samuel  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
musketeers ;  Enmor  Williams,  lieutenant  colonel ;  Ludwick  Sprogel,  musket- 
master;  and  John  Maxwell  Nesbitt,  paymaster  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  forces. 
Colonel  Miles  marched  his  riflemen  to  Sussex,  Delaware,  in  June,  to  hold  the 
Tories  there  in  check. 


Thomas  Paine 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Reverend  J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg*,  preached  his  cele¬ 
brated  patriotic  sermon,  entered  the  patriot  army,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  American  generals. 


General  J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg 


Naval  Activities — News  came  to  Philadelphia  by  express  from  Fort  Penn, 
May  6,  1776,  that  two  war  ships,  a  schooner  and  three  tenders  were  coming  up  the 
river.  The  navy  now  had  an  opportunity  to  show  its  mettle.  The  Committee  of 


*John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg,  son  of  Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  was  born  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  and  educated  at  Halle,  Germany.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  and  preached  at 
Woodstock,  Virginia,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  showed  his  partiality  for  a  soldier’s 
life  while  in  Germany,  for  he  ran  away  from  his  university  and  joined  the  dragoons.  General 
Washington  knew  him  and  appreciated  his  worth  and  patriotism,  and  personally  urged  him  to 
take  a  military  command,  and  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  8th  Virginia  Regiment.  He  took 
leave  of  his  congregation  in  a  sermon  preached  in  January,  1776,  in  which,  after  eloquently 
depicting  the  wrongs  this  country  had  suffered  from  Great  Britain,  he  exclaimed :  “There  is  a 
time  for  all  things — a  time  to  preach,  and  a  time  to  pray  ;  but  there  is  also  a  time  to  fight,  and 
that  time  has  now  come.”  The  sermon  finished,  he  pronounced  the  benediction,  then  amidst  the 
breathless  silence  of  his  congregation,  he  deliberately  threw  off  his  clerical  gown,  which  had 
hitherto  concealed  the  uniform  of  a  Continental  colonel,  and  stood  before  them  a  girded  warrior. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  outer  door  of  the  church  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for 
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Safety  ordered  the  gunboat  flotilla  and  the  “Montgomery”  and  “Aetna,”  under 
command  of  Commodore  Andrew  Caldwell  and  Captain  James  Reed,  to  attack  the 
enemy  vessels,  “Roebuck,”  forty-eight  guns,  Captain  Hammond,  and  the  sloop-of- 
war  “Liverpool,”  twenty-eight  guns,  Captain  Bellew,  and  their  tenders. 

Captain  Proctor,  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Fort  Island,  volunteered  for  the 
fight  with  one  hundred  of  his  men,  and  served  on  board  the  “Hornet.”  The 
“Montgomery,”  the  Continental  ship  “Reprisal,”  under  command  of  Captain 
Wickes,  and  the  battery  “Arnold,”  under  Captain  Samuel  Davidson,  remained  near 
the  clievaux-de-frise ,  in  a  line  with  the  forts.  The  other  boats  went  down  the  river 
to  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek,  coming  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  8.  Fire  was  immediately  opened  on  both  sides  and  was  maintained  with  much 
spirit  until  dark.  The  “Roebuck”  ran  ashore  and  careened ;  the  “Liverpool”  came 
to  anchor  to  protect  her,  and  the  Provincial  boats  withdrew  to  obtain  more  ammu¬ 
nition.  During  this  engagement  the  Continental  schooner  “Wasp,”  Captain  Alex¬ 
ander,  which  had  been  previously  chased  into  Wilmington,  came  out  and  captured 
an  English  brig  belonging  to  the  squadron.  The  fireship  was  not  brought  into  use, 
and  before  morning  the  “Roebuck”  was  again  afloat.  The  attack  was  renewed  at 
5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  British  ships  retired,  being  closely  pursued  as 
far  as  New  Castle  by  the  Philadelphia  navy. 

The  American  loss  was  one  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  British  lost  one 
killed  and  five  wounded.  Members  of  the  Provincial  Navy  brought  up  some 
splinters  from  the  enemy’s  ships  to  exhibit  at  the  Coffee  House  as  trophies  of  the 
fight.  The  “Roebuck”  and  the  “Liverpool”  returned  to  their  stations  at  Cape  May, 
depending  upon  New  Jersey,  instead  of  Pennsylvania,  for  poultry  and  fresh 
provisions. 

This  engagement  served  a  valuable  purpose.  Congress  and  the  Provincial 
Assembly  were  certainly  admonished  to  increase  their  navies.  The  Committee  of 
Safety  added  to  the  galleys  and  other  vessels,  sloops,  schooners,  guard  boats  and 
firerafts,  also  an  additional  force  composed  of  743  men. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  authorized  a  system  of  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque  at  this  time,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress.  They  created  a  Court  of 
Admiralty,  of  which  George  Ross,  of  Lancaster,  was  judge;  Matthew  Clarkson, 
marshal,  and  Andrew  Robinson,  register.  Before  July  there  had  also  been  com¬ 
missioned  the  brigs  “Hancock”  and  “Congress,”  and  the  sloop  “Chance,”  under 
Captains  Wingate  Newman,  John  Kaye,  and  James  Robertson.  As  early  as  May 
the  “Congress”  and  the  “Chance”  had  taken  three  valuable  ships  from  Jamaica 

recruits,  and  nearly  three  hundred  took  up  arms  under  him.  He  did  valiant  service  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  retired  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  having  par¬ 
ticipated  in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  at 
Stony  Point  and  Charleston.  He  later  became  a' member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
Congressman,  and  United  States  Senator.  He  closed  his  career  as  Collector  of  the  Port  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  and  Robert  Fulton  are  Pennsylvania’s  representatives  in  Statuary  Hall  of  the 
National  Capitol.  His  death  occurred  on  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth,  October  1, 
1807.  His  remains  rest  beside  those  of  his  sainted  father  in  the  Augustus  Churchyard,  Trappe, 
Pennsylvania 
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bound  for  London,  with  large  cargoes  of  rum,  sugar  and  molasses,  22,420  “pieces 
of  eight,”  187  ounces  of  plate  and  a  fine  turtle,  intended  as  a  present  to  Lord  North. 
The  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  received  and  enjoyed  this  turtle. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  Pennsylvanians  that  the  activities  of  the  young  navy 
resulted  in  other  important  prizes.  The  privateer  “Congress”  captured  the  schooner 
“Thistle”;  the  privateer  “Franklin,”  of  Philadelphia,  took  a  British  storeship  with 
seventy-five  tons  of  gunpowder  and  1,000  stands  of  arms;  the  ship  “Lexington,” 
under  Captain  John  Barry,  of  Philadelphia,  captured  the  “Edward”;  the  “Wasp” 
took  the  schooner  “Betsy.”  In  the  meantime  the  British  “Roebuck”  and  “Liver¬ 
pool,”  with  their  tenders,  made  many  captures  of  vessels  about  the  Delaware  Capes, 
chasing  others  ashore.  But  the  record  of  the  young  American  Navy  was  glorious 
and  certainly  a  fine  beginning  for  the  brilliant  successes  which  were  to  follow. 

Flying  Camp — Early  in  May  Congress  resolved  to  form  a  flying  camp  of 
ten  thousand  men  to  serve  until  December,  six  thousand  being  apportioned  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  three  thousand  four  hundred  to  Maryland,  and  six  hundred  to  Delaware. 
Pennsylvania  was  to  appoint  two  of  the  three  brigadier  generals.  The  enlisted  men 
desired  to  elect  their  own  officers,  and  took  a  bold  stand  by  meeting  in  convention 
at  Lancaster,  when  fifty-three  battalions  of  the  Associators  were  represented.  Dan¬ 
iel  Roberdeau  and  James  Ewing  were  elected  brigadier  generals.  The  other  general 
was  from  Maryland.  The  object  in  forming  this  body  seems  to  have  been  not  only 
to  show  the  enemy  the  power  of  the  nation  they  warred  against,  but  also  to  render 
assistance  in  case  of  offensive  or  defensive  operations. 

Declaration  of  Independence — The  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  history 
not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  the  Nation,  was  that  which  culminated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  those  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  proprietary  government  in  Pennsylvania.  The  same  men  who  strove  for  the 
latter,  struggled  also  to  hasten  the  Declaration;  the  same  class  of  men  who  opposed 
the  overthrow  of  the  charter,  were  hostile  to  the  separation  from  England.  But 
the  people  were  insistent  and  finally  a  town  meeting  was  called.  Four  thousand 
people  assembled  in  the  State  House  yard  May  24,  1776,  and  selected  Daniel  Rober¬ 
deau  for  president.  The  meeting  voted  that  John  Adams’  plan  for  forming  a  new 
government  was  illegal  and  an  attempt  at  usurpation.  A  committee  was  directed  to 
summon  a  conference  of  delegates  from  every  county  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
constituent  convention  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  Then  this  great  meeting  made 
preparations  for  the  fall  of  the  proprietary  charter  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  same  day  the  Committee  of  Inspection  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Congress,  setting  forth  that  the  Assembly  did  not  possess  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  nor  truly  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Province;  and  that 
measures  had  been  taken  for  assembling  a  popular  convention.  The  Assembly 
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became  nervous.  It  felt  that  its  dissolution  was  nigh.  In  the  first  days  of  June  no 
Governor  appeared.  The  members  began  to  yield  to  the  popular  pressure.  But 
only  once  afterwards  did  a  quorum  of  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
appear.  The  Proprietary  Government  of  Penn’s  Province  had  expired.  The  part 
played  by  Pennsylvanians  in  the  war  for  independence  proved  the  patriotism  of 
our  people. 

On  May  27  the  troops  then  in  Philadelphia  were  reviewed  by  Generals  Wash¬ 
ing,  Lee  and  Mifflin.  There  were  four  battalions  of  light  horse  and  three  companies 
of  artillery — 2,500  men — besides  two  Continental  battalions.  The  review  on  the 
Commons  was  witnessed  by  members  of  Congress  and  a  large  concourse  of  specta¬ 
tors,  among  whom  was  a  delegation  of  thirty  Indians  belonging  to  the  Iroquois 
Confederation. 

The  first  actual  approval  of  independence  by  State  authority  was  in  North 
Carolina  on  April  22,  1776;  then  followed  Virginia.  The  delegates  in  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  by  their  instructions  of  November  9,  1775,  were  expressly  com¬ 
manded  to  resist  this  measure,  as  they  had  been  to  oppose  every  proposition  for 
changing  the  form  of  the  Provincial  Government.  From  this  restriction  they 
were,  however,  released  by  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  adopted  at  the  instance  of 
some  petitioners  from  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  authorizing  them 
“to  concur  with  other  delegates  in  Congress  in  forming  such  further  contracts 
between  the  United  Colonies,  concluding  such  treaties  with  foreign  kingdoms  and 
states,  and  adopting  such  other  measures  as,  upon  a  view  of  all  circumstances,  shall 
be  judged  necessary  for  preserving  the  liberty,  safety,  and  interests  of  America; 
reserving  to  the  people  of  this  Colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  its 
internal  government  and  police.” 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Virginia  Convention,  on  Friday,  June  7,  1776,  moved  “that  the  Congress  should 
declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.”  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  next  morning  at  10  o’clock  was  appointed  for  its  considera¬ 
tion.  The  principal  advocates  of  the  proposition  were  John  and  Samuel  Adams, 
Lee,  Wythe,  and  Jefferson;  and  the  principal  opponents  of  the  measure  were 
John  Dickinson  and  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Livingston,  of  New  York, 
and  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  very  day  when  Lee  offered  his  famous 
resolution,  Dickinson,  in  a  speech  in  the  Assembly,  pledged  his  word  to  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Allen,  and  to  the  whole  House,  that  he  and  a  majority  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegates  in  the  Congress  would  continue  to  vote  against  independence. 

The  opponents  feared  the  consequences  of  the  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  Colonies. 
But,  as  Jefferson  said,  “It  appearing  in  the  course  of  these  debates  that  the  colonies 
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of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina 
were  not  yet  matured  for  falling  from  the  parent  stem,  but  that  they  were  fast 
advancing  to  that  state,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  wait  awhile  for  them.” 

The  majority  in  Congress  determined  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  British 
King,  and,  although  Dickinson  held  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  with  the  exception 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  his  own  views,  the  progress  of  events  changed  the  public 
sentiment  in  the  Province.  Many  were  to  be  found  who,  while  they  regretted  the 
cruel  necessity,  were  now  ready  to  give  up  the  name  Englishman.  The  Assembly 
sensed  this  growing  feeling  and  at  length  released  the  delegates  from  former 
instructions  and  left  the  matter  to  their  own  judgment. 

John  Dickinson  continued  to  be  an  important  member.  He  was  placed  on  the 
committee  to  correspond  with  foreign  powers,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  framing 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  A  committee  with  Dickinson  at  its  head  reported : 
“The  happiness  of  these  Colonies  has  during  the  whole  course  of  this  fatal  contro¬ 
versy  been  our  first  wish ;  their  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  our  next.  Ardently 
have  we  prayed  for  the  accomplishment  of  both.  But  if  we  must  renounce  the  one 
or  the  other  we  humbly  trust  in  the  mercies  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  that  we  shall  not  stand  condemned  before  His  throne  if  our  choice  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  overruling  law  of  self-preservation  which  His  divine  wisdom  has 
thought  proper  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  His  creatures.”  The  other  members  of 
this  committee  were  Morris,  Reed,  Clymer,  Wilcocks,  Pearson  and  Smith.  Con¬ 
gress  now  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  question  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Many  of  the  illustrious  members  of  Congress  advocated  it  with  great  warmth, 
principally  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  R.  R.  Livingstone,  of  New  York,  and 
Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  while  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  joined 
with  John  Dickinson  in  opposing  it. 

Wilson  avowed  that  notwithstanding  the  recall  of  the  instructions  against  inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  Assembly,  his  own  sentiments  remained  the  same.  Dickinson 
declared  that  America  could  be  wisely  governed  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  not  as 
independent,  but  as  subject  States.  He  believed  the  restraining  power  of  the  King 
and  Parliament  was  indispensable  to  protect  the  Colonies  from  disunion  and  civil 
war.  The  time  had  not  come  for  independence ;  he  feared  disunion  among  the 
Colonies.  He  pointed  out  that  foreign  aid  would  not  be  obtained  without  success 
in  battle.  He  believed  the  Colonies  ought  at  least  to  have  agreed  upon  the  terms  of 
their  own  confederation,  as  had  been  begun,  and  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  fixed  the  bounds  of  each  Colony.  Dickinson’s  argument  was  sound  and  proved 
he  had  a  correct  grasp  on  public  affairs,  for  even  after  the  long  war  for  independ¬ 
ence  the  Colonies  were  divided. 

Pennsylvania  had  been  maintaining  a  border  war  with  Virginia  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  another  and  more  serious 
war  with  Connecticut  because  of  the  conflicting  or  misunderstood  boundaries.  New 
York  had  a  similar  dispute  with  Connecticut  and  New  Plampshire,  the  latter  contest- 
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ing  the  region  which  has  since  become  the  State  of  Vermont.  Further  trouble  was 
also  to  be  expected,  as  population  pushed  toward  the  West,  the  older  Colonies 
claiming  under  their  original  charters  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  battleground  of  the  conflicting  opinions.  The  discussions  had  nowhere  been 
so  actively  debated.  The  press  of  Philadelphia  published  everything  on  both  sides ; 
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here  were  Franklin,  Paine,  the  Continental  Congress,  James  Wilson,  and  John  Dick¬ 
inson  ;  the  Proprietary  Government  and  the  Quakers.  Here  also  were  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  seeking  political  privilege  denied  them  on  account  of  their  birth,  but  opposed 
to  independence. 

Robert  Morris  and  John  Dickinson  were  in  favor  of  independence,  but  not 
now ;  Charles  Thomson  was  in  favor,  but  wished  to  retain  the  charter  government 
and  the  Assembly.  Even  as  far-seeing  a  man  as  was  Dickinson,  he  could  not  fully 
comprehend  the  idea  of  a  separate  existence  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  yet  no  purer  patriot  breathed  the  air  of  freedom. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  report  to  Congress  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seven  Colonies  to  five.  This  postponed  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  for  independence  until  Monday,  July  i.  That  no  time  should  be 
lost,  a  committee  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  the  effect  of  the  first  said  “resolution” 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

Congress  named  a  committee  “to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation 
to  be  entered  into  between  these  colonies,”  which  consisted  of  twelve  members,  and 
included  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  McKean,  of  Delaware. 
Another  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers 
was  composed  of  John  Dickinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Robert  Morris,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia. 

On  Monday,  July  I,  when  Congress  again  took  up  the  question,  James  Wilson 
had  turned  for  independence.  Dickinson  still  led  the  opposition  forces.  In  com¬ 
mittee  the  resolution  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  voted  against  it.  Dela¬ 
ware  had  but  two  members  present,  and  the  New  York  delegation  had  been 
instructed  against  it  and  refused  to  vote.  In  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  Dickin¬ 
son,  Morris,  Willing  and  Humphreys  voted  against,  while  Franklin,  Wilson  and 
Morton  voted  in  favor  of  independence. 

On  July  2,  the  resolution  being  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  came 
before  the  House.  Dickinson  and  Morris  made  no  further  opposition,  but  by 
absenting  themselves  allowed  the  Keystone  State,  which  Pennsylvania’s  population 
and  geographical  position  made  her,  to  be  put  into  the  national  arch  then  being 
erected.  John  Morton  is  credited  with  casting  the  decisive  vote.  He  felt  the  great 
responsibility  and  with  it  odium  which  he  incurred  in  the  locality  in  which  he 
lived.  His  health  broke  and  he  died  the  following  year.  From  his  deathbead  he 
sent  this  protest  to  the  friends  who  had  turned  from  him :  “Tell  them  they  will  live 
to  see  the  hour  when  they  shall  acknowledge  my  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  have  been  the  most  glorious  service  that  I  ever  rendered  my 
country.” 
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The  original  draft  of  the  eloquent  manifesto  of  independence  was  made  by 
Jefferson,  and  was  adopted  by  the  committee  without  amendment  and  reported  to 
Congress  on  June  28.  On  July  4,  having  received  some  alterations,  it  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  vote  of 
every  Colony.  Of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation, 
Dickinson  and  Morris 
were  absent  when  the 
vote  was  taken;  Frank¬ 
lin,  Wilson,  and  Morton 
voted  for,  and  Willing 
and  Humphreys  voted 
against  it. 

July  2  was  the  day 
for  the  adoption  of  Lee’s 
resolution,  but  the  4th 
was  the  day  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  formal  pub¬ 
lic  declaration  of  reason 
for  the  act,  and  Con¬ 
gress  resolved  to  cele¬ 
brate  that  day  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  birthday  of  Ameri¬ 
can  independence. 

On  July  5  it  was  “Re¬ 
solved,  That  Copies  of 
the  Declaration  be  sent 
to  the  several  Assem¬ 
blies,  Conventions  and 
Councils  of  Safety,  and 
to  the  several  command¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Troops,  and  it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  army.”  Copies  of  the  Declaration  were  dispatched  to  the  several  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  with  the  request  “that  they  be  published  on  Monday  next,  at  the 
places  where  the  Election  of  Delegates  are  to  be  held.” 

The  greatest  demonstration  in  Pennsylvania  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  It  had 
been  ordered  that  the  sheriff  read  the  Declaration  or  cause  it  to  be  read  and  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the  State  House,  on  Monday,  July  8,  at  high  noon,  and  he  was  also 
directed  to  cause  all  the  officers  and  constables  of  the  city  to  attend  the  reading. 
Sheriff  Thomas  Dewees  selected  Colonel  John  Nixon,  member  of  the  Committee 
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of  Safety,  to  read  the  Declaration.  Nixon  was  a  native  of  West  Chester,  and  an 
ardent  patriot.  He  commanded  a  regiment  on  Long  Island  and  at  Valley  Forge., 
and  had  served  as  an  alderman. 

The  place  of  reading  was  the  old  observatory  erected  by  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  from  which  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1769.  It  was  a  rough 
frame  scaffolding,  or  stage,  and  stood  in  the 
State  House  yard.  A  great  concourse  of  peo- 
pleo  heard  Colonel  Nixon  read  the  Declaration 
and  declared  their  approbation  by  three  huz¬ 
zas.  At  the  same  time  the  King’s  Arms  were 
taken  from  the  courtroom  and  publicly  burned, 
while  merry  chimes  from  church  steeples  and 
peals  from  the  State  House  bell  “proclaimed 
liberty  throughout  the  land.”  This  was  the 
event  which  made  the  inscription  on  the  bell 
prophetic.  The  Liberty  Bell  was  cracked  July 
8,  1835,  exactly  fifty-nine  years  later,  while 
tolling  to  announce  the  death  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall. 

The  welcome  extended  to  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  was  enthusiastic  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  formal  proclamation  was  made  a  holiday  occasion,  and 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  teem  with  accounts  of  the  celebrations.  The  military 
paraded,  bearing  the  standard  of  the  United  States.  Salutes  were  often  fired  by 
thirteen  divisions. 

The  Declaration  was  read  to  the  soldiers  on  July  9.  General  Washington 
ordered  the  several  brigades  then  in  and  near  New  York  City  to  be  formed  in 
parade  at  six  o’clock  that  evening  “to  hear  it  read  by  their  several  commanders  or 
their  aides.”  Washington  attended  the  reading  in  the  “Common,”  where  the  New 
York  City  Hall  now  stands. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Declaration  be  engrossed,  and  that  a  new  seal  be  pre¬ 
pared.  It  was  August  2  when  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  members  to  sign  the 
immortal  instrument.  Three  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation — Dickinson, 
Humphreys  and  Willing- — had  in  the  meantime  been  superseded  in  Congress,  and 
their  names  do  not  appear  among  the  signers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  George  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia; 
George  Ross,  of  Lancaster;  James  Smith,  of  York;  James  Wilson,  of  Carlisle; 
George  Taylor,  of  Easton,  and  John  Morton,  of  Chester.  Edward  Biddle,  who 
had  been  ill,  died  during  the  session  of  Congress.  Andrew  Allen  was  always 
opposed,  and  when  defeated  for  reelection  he  joined  the  enemy,  went  to  England 
after  the  war,  and  lived  there  until  his  death. 
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Powder  Exploit — Powder  has  always  been  an  essential  product  in  every 
epoch  of  the  stirring  history  of  our  country.  The  situation  was  always  serious,  but 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  the  settlers  were  frequently  in 
desperate  situation  on  account  of  little  or  no  powder.  In  times  of  peace  the  powder 
used  in  these  western  counties  was  purchased  with  furs,  and  every  farmer  had  a 
quantity  in  his  home  for  both  hunting  and  defense,  but  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  Indian  hostilities  stopped  the 
fur  trade. 

Companies  of  rangers  were  organized  and  a  patrol  maintained  along  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  so  that  the  Indian  marauders  could  be  detected  and  pursued. 
The  work  of  the  frontiersmen  was  of  no  use  without  gunpowder,  and  in  their 
desperation  these  hardy  pioneers  planned  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  where  they 
could  purchase  a  quantity  from  the  Spanish  Government.  The  band  of  volunteers 

was  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  George  Gib¬ 
son  and  Lieutenant  William  Linn.  The  former, 
the  son  of  a  Lancaster  tavern  keeper,  was  a  trap¬ 
per  and  had  gone  to  Pittsburgh  with  his  brother, 
John,  where  they  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  In 
his  youth  he  had  made  several  voyages  at  sea 
and  nearly  all  his  life  had  traveled  through  the 
Indian  country.  He  had  fought  under  Braddock 
and  had  been  used  as  a  scout  along  the  Monon- 
gahela  River.  He  selected  fifteen  of  the  hardiest 
and  bravest  of  his  command.  These  came  to  be 
known  as  ‘'Gibson’s  Lambs,”  on  account  of  their 
fearlessness.  Flatboats  were  built  in  Pittsburgh 
and  the  expedition  started  from  that  place  Tues¬ 
day,  July  16,  1776.  A  trip  down  the  Ohio  was 
extremely  dangerous,  as  all  along  the  river,  and 
especially  the  lower  part,  the  Indians  kept  a 
constant  watch.  The  “Lambs”  left  behind  them  every  evidence  that  they  were 
soldiers.  They  retained  rifles,  tomahawks  and  knives,  but  were  clad  in  coarse 
clothes  resembling  boatmen  or  traders.  So  clever  was  their  disguise  that  even 
when  in  Pittsburgh  their  errand  remained  a  secret.  The  expedition  successfully 
passed  the  British  posts  at  Natchez  and  reached  New  Orleans  in  safety  after  five 
weeks  on  the  water. 

Louisiana  was  then  a  Spanish  Province,  under  the  governorship  of  Don  Luis 
de  Ungaza,  to  whom  Captain  Gibson  bore  letters  of  commendation  and  credit,  as 
well  as  to  Oliver  Pollock  and  other  American  merchants  then  resident  in  New 
Orleans.  Pollock  was  a  wealthy  Philadelphian  who  exercised  great  influence  with 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  he  assisted  in  negotiating  for  the  powder.  Spain  was 
at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  but  willing  to  give  secret  aid  to  the  Americans.  The 
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British  agents  soon  learned  of  the  arrival  of  the  Gibson  party  and,  sensing  their 
mission,  made  complaint  to  the  Spanish  authorities  that  rebels  against  the  British 
Government  were  in  the  city. 

Captain  Gibson  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  a  Spanish  prison,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration.  While  he  was  confined,  Pollock  obtained 
12,000  pounds  of  powder  at  a  cost  of  $1,800  and  secreted  it  in  his  warehouse.  The 
powder  was  divided  into  two  portions.  Three  thousand  pounds  of  it  was  packed  in 
boxes,  falsely  marked  as  merchandise  of  various  kinds,  and  secretly  conveyed  to  a 
sailing  vessel  bound  for  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  gulf  and  ocean.  There  was  a 
coincidence  in  the  fact  that  on  the  very  night  the  ship  sailed,  Captain  Gibson 
“escaped”  from  prison,  got  on  board  the  vessel  and  accompanied  the  precious 
powder  to  its  destination. 

The  balance  of  the  powder  was  turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Linn,  as  this  was  to 
be  used  on  the  western  frontier.  This  was  smuggled  during  the  night  to  barges 
above  the  city.  Lieutenant  Linn  hired  a  score  of  extra  boatmen,  mostly  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  on  September  22  the  little  flotilla  made  a  fine  getaway  without  discovery 
and  began  its  long  journey  up  the  Mississippi.  The  work  was  hard  and  the  trip 
took  seven  months.  At  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  cargoes 
and  carry  the  heavy  casks  to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  when  the  barges  were  dragged 
over  the  shallow  stream  and  reladen.  Several  times  the  expedition  was  forced  to  tie 
up  by  ice,  and  many  hardships  were  experienced  before  the  return  of  the  spring 
weather.  May  2,  1 777,  the  expedition  reached  the  little  settlement  of  Wheeling, 
where  Fort  Henry  had  been  erected.  There  Lieutenant  Linn  turned  over  his 
precious  cargo  to  David  Shepherd,  county  lieutenant  of  the  newly  erected  Ohio 
County  of  Virginia. 

Linn’s  responsibility  ended  at  Wheeling.  Lieutenant  Shepherd  sent  the  powder 
to  Fort  Pitt,  under  heavy  guard,  where  it  was  turned  over  to  Colonel  William 
Crawford  and  safely  stored  in  the  magazine  of  the  fort.  The  safe  arrival  of  this 
powder  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing,  and  nothing  was  too  good  for  Lieutenant 
Linn  and  the  fearless  “Lambs.”  Virginia  paid  for  the  powder,  but  it  was  turned 
over  for  “the  use  of  the  continent.”  Portions  were  distributed  to  the  frontier 
rangers  and  to  the  two  regiments  then  being  mustered  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  for 
continental  service.  It  was  from  this  powder  that  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark 
drew  the  supply  in  the  spring  of  1778  for  his  famous  and  successful  expedition  to 
the  Illinois  country. 

George  Gibson  was  promoted  to  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Virginia  serv¬ 
ice,  and  Lieutenant  Linn  was  made  a  captain  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
“Lambs.”  To  each  of  these  officers  the  Virginia  Legislature  made  a  grant  of 
money  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay.  Both  of  these  brave  men  performed  other 
acts  of  heroism  during  the  Revolution,  and  both  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Linn 
made  a  settlement  ten  miles  from  Louisville.  While  riding  alone,  March  5,  1781, 
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on  his  way  to  attend  court,  he  was  surprised  by  a  small  party  of  Indians  in  the 
forest.  Next  morning  his  mutilated  body  was  found,  with  his  horse  standing  guard 
over  it.  Colonel  Gibson  was  mortally  wounded  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat  in  Northwestern 
Ohio,  November  4,  1791. 

Franklin  Goes  to  France — So  soon  as  the  idea  of  independence  had  taken 
the  practical  shape  of  a  resolution  and  declaration  adopted  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Americans  began  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  foreign  aid,  material  and 
moral.  Congress  appointed  a  Secret  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  purpose 
and  sent  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  upon  a  half-commercial,  half-diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  to  France. 

Franklin  was  at  first  opposed  to  seeking  foreign  alliances.  “A  virgin  state,”  he 
said,  “should  preserve  the  virgin  character,  and  not  go  about  suitoring  for  alli¬ 
ance,  but  wait  with  decent  dignity  for  the  application  of  others.”  But  Franklin  soon 
became  chief  suitor  in  Europe.  Later  in  the  autumn  of  1776  he  was  sent  by  the 
Continental  Congress  as  a  diplomatic  agent  to  France.  He  sailed  in  the  ship 
“Reprisal.”  The  passage  occupied  thirty  days,  during  which  that  vessel  had  been 
chased  by  British  cruisers  and  had  taken  two  British  brigantines  as  prizes.  Franklin 
landed  at  Nantes  December  7.  Europe  was  not  prepared  for  his  arrival,  having 
had  no  advance  notice  of  his  coming,  and  the  event  was  in  consequence  one  of  great 
surprise.  By  this  time  Franklin’s  fame  was  world-wide.  The  courts  were  filled 
with  conjectures,  and  in  England  the  story  was  current  that  he  was  a  fugitive  for 
his  own  personal  safety.  Burke  said:  “I  never  will  believe  that  he  is  going  to 
conclude  a  long  life,  which  has  brightened  every  hour  it  has  continued,  with  so  foul 
and  dishonorable  a  flight.”  On  the  Continent  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  in 
Europe  on  a  most  important  mission.  To  the  French  he  spoke  frankly,  saying  that 
twenty  successful  campaigns  could  not  subdue  the  Americans,  that  their  decision 
for  independence  was  irrevocable  and  that  they  would  be  forever  independent 
States. 

On  the  morning  of  December  28,  Franklin,  with  the  other  commissioners — 
Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  and  Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia — waited  upon  Vergennes, 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  when  he  presented  the  plan  as  suggested  by 
the  Continental  Congress  for  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  States  might 
obtain  their  independence.  The  commissioners  were  instructed  to  press  for  an 
immediate  declaration  of  the  French  Government  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 
Knowing  the  desire  of  the  French  to  widen  the  breach  and  cause  a  dismemberment 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  commissioners  were  to  intimate  that  a  reunion  of  the 
Colonies  with  Great  Britain  might  be  the  consequence  of  delay. 

Vergennes  spoke  of  the  attachment  of  the  French  Nation  to  the  American  cause 
and  requested  a  paper  from  Dr.  Franklin  upon  the  condition  of  America,  and  that 
in  the  future  intercourse  with  the  sage  might  be  in  secret,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  thin!  oerson.  Personal  friendship  between  these  two  distinguished  men  became 
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strong  and  abiding.  The  French  Minister  told  Franklin  that  as  Spain  and  France 
.were  in  perfect  accord,  he  might  communicate  freely  with  the  Spanish  Minister,  the 
Count  de  Aranda.  With  him  Franklin,  Deane  and  Lee  held  secret  but  barren  inter¬ 
views,  for  Spain  was  quite  indifferent.  Aranda  would  only  promise  the  freedom 
of  Spanish  ports  to  American  vessels.  As  for  France,  she  was  at  that  time  unwill¬ 
ing  to  incur  the  risk  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  But  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  French  Court  was  willing  to  listen  to  Franklin. 

The  Colonies  Suffer  Reverses — Scarcely  had  the  peals  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
died  out  when  events  proved  the  correctness  of  the  foresight  of  John  Dickinson. 
Soon  the  outcome  of  the  American  cause  was  conceded  by  its  friends  to  be  appar¬ 
ently  hopeless,  and  much  of  the  burden  was  borne  by  Pennsylvanians.  Three 
regiments  of  Pennsylvanians  were  sent  to  Canada,  where,  together  with  a  battalion 
from  New  Jersey,  they  made  an  assault  upon  a  larger  force  under  Burgoyne  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  350  men;  but,  according  to  Wayne, 
“they  saved  the  army,”  which  retreated  to  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  Wayne  was 
put  in  command. 

During  the  summer  the  necessities  of  the  Continental  service  were  such  that  the 
Council  of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania  placed  the  State  battalions  under  Colonels  Sam¬ 
uel  Miles,  Samuel  J.  Atlee,  and  Daniel  Brodhead  at  the  disposal  of  Congress.  These 
were  marched  to  Long  Island,  where,  with  the  Continental  Regiments  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Line,  under  Colonels  Shee,  Magaw  and  Lambert  Cadwalader,  they  were 
engaged  in  battle  of  Long  Island,  August  27.  This  was  the  first  battle  between 
the  British  Army  of  invasion,  under  Sir  William  Howe,  and  the  Continental  Army, 
under  Washington,  with  General  Israel  Putnam  in  immediate  command.  At  this 
time  Pennsylvania  had  3,100  men  in  the  field. 

General  Stirling  sent  Colonel  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  with  his  battalion  to  the 
front.  Atlee  seized  a  ridge  of  ground,  held  it  against  two  spirited  assaults,  main¬ 
tained  his  position  through  the  morning,  and  until  after  the  army  had  retreated.  In 
the  hurry,  Stirling  failed  to  give  him  notice  to  withdraw.  It  was  at  this  place  that 
the  British  met  the  most  stubborn  resistance  and  suffered  their  heaviest  losses. 
Atlee  was  captured  toward  evening.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Caleb  Parry  was  shot 
through  the  head  and  died  “like  a  hero,”  the  first  man  of  prominence  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  lose  his  life  in  the  war.  The  Americans  were  completely  defeated,  and 
among  the  Pennsylvanians  taken  prisoner  were  Colonel  Samuel  John  Atlee,  Colonel 
Samuel  Miles,  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Piper,  and  Major  James  Burd.  General 
Mifflin  arrived  next  morning  with  two  Pennsylvania  and  one  Massachusetts  regi¬ 
ments,  and  helped  to  restore  confidence. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  General  Howe  again  proposed  to  treat  for  peace. 
This  was  also  a  reason  for  his  delay  in  attacking  the  American  camp.  He  sent  a 
verbal  message  to  the  Continental  Congress,  whose  authority  he  had  been  instructed 
not  to  recognize,  proposing  an  informal  conference  with  any  persons  whom  that 
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body  might  appoint.  Congress  consented,  and  early  in  September  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge  met  Howe  at  a  house  on  Staten 
Island.  The  meeting  was  friendly,  but  barren  of  expected  fruit.  Howe  could  not 
meet  the  gentlemen  as  members  of  Congress,  but  only  as  private  citizens ;  and  he 
informed  them  that  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  would  not  be  considered  for 
a  moment.  The  gulf  between  them  was  impassable,  and  the  conference  soon  ended. 

Washington  determined  to  take  the  sick  and  wounded  to  New  Jersey,  the  mili¬ 
tary  stores  up  the  Hudson  to  Dobb’s  Ferry,  abandon  New  York  City,  and  establish 
a  fortified  camp  on  Harlem  Heights  near  Fort  Washington.  On  his  retreat  from 
the  city  Washington  made  his  headquarters  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  home  of  Robert 
Murray,  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  residing  on  the  Incleberg,  now  known  as  Murray  Hill,  New  York  City. 
Robert  Murray  was  the  father  of  Lindley  Murray,  born  in  Swatara,  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  successful  grammarian. 

Heroic  Pennsylvania  Woman — General  Howe  was  indolent  and  fond  of 
pleasures  which  distracted  his  attention,  and  procrastination  marred  his  plans. 
When  he  found  the  Americans  had  escaped,  he  leisurely  prepared  to  invade  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  in  the  rear  of  the  Continental  Army,  but  before  he  was  ready  to  do 
so,  that  army  was  so  strongly  intrenched  upon  Harlem  Heights  that  they  defied  him. 

After  various  menacing  movements  had  been  made,  a  strong  British  force,  under 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  crossed  the  East  River,  September  15,  from  Long  Island,  and 
landed  at  Kip’s  Bay,  under  cover  of  a  cannonade  from  ten  ships  of  war.  Another 
division,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hessians,  landed  near  the  same  place. 

The  American  brigades  of  Parsons  and  Fellows,  panic-stricken  by  the  cannon¬ 
ade  and  the  martial  array,  fled  in  confusion.  Washington,  at  his  headquarters  in 
the  deserted  mansion  of  Colonel  Roger  Morris,  at  Harlem,  heard  the  cannonade, 
leaped  into  his  saddle  and  approached  Kip’s  Bay  in  time  to  meet  the  frightened 
fugitives.  Their  generals  tried  in  vain  to  rally  them,  and  even  Washington  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  unopposed  British  encamped  upon  the  Incleberg.  The 
Americans  retreated  to  Bloomingdale,  and  Washington  sent  an  express  to  General 
Putnam  in  the  city  ordering  him  to  evacuate  immediately. 

General  Howe,  with  General  Clinton,  Governor  Tryon,  and  other  British  officers 
of  high  rank,  were  invited  by  Mrs.  Robert  Murray  to  luncheon.  The  invitation  was 
accepted.  With  the  smiles  and  charms  of  the  hostess,  pleasant  conversation,  and  a 
profusion  of  cake  and  fine  old  Madeira  wine,  the  good  Pennsylvania  Whig  lady 
detained  the  gallant  Britons  almost  two  hours ;  quite  long  enough  for  the  bulk  of 
Putnam’s  division  of  four  thousand  men  to  leave  the  city  and  escape  to  Harlem 
Heights  by  the  Bloomingdale  road  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  soldiers. 

With  Fort  Lee  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  Fort  Washington 
on  the  New  York  side,  it  was  hoped  that  Howe  and  his  British  Army  could  be  bottled 
up  on  Manhattan  by  drawing  an  American  line  across  the  neck  of  the  island.  Wash- 
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ington  did  not  believe  it  wise  to  attempt  this,  but  Congress  wanted  to  hold  the  post. 
Howe  was  repulsed  when  he  tried  to  break  through,  September  16;  however,  he 
dislodged  the  patriots  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  October  28,  leaving  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington  exposed.  Then,  on  November  16,  he  captured  this  post  with  twenty-one 
officers  and  2,637  men>  more  than  half  of  whom  were  well-drilled  Pennsylvanians 
under  Magaw  and  Cadwalader.  The  battalions  of  Morgan,  Cadwalader,  Atlee, 
Swope,  Watts  and  Montgomery  were  taken  prisoners,  and,  in  addition  to  those 
losses,  Howe  was  menacing  Philadelphia.  Immediately  thereafter  Fort  Lee  fell. 
The  effect  of  these  disasters  was  disheartening  in  the  extreme.  We  had  declared 
our  independence,  but  were  in  no  condition  to  maintain  it. 

General  Washington  had  established  a  quadrilateral  upon  which  all  his  subse¬ 
quent  operations  rested.  The  line,  with  respect  to  the  Hudson,  extended  from  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York,  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  with  West  Point  for  the  final  rally 
and  last  stand.  For  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  peninsula  it  extended  from  Tren¬ 
ton  to  the  “safe  place”  or  rendezvous  at  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  ’round  to 
the  Perkiomen,  with  a  final  retreat,  if  necessary,  to  the  Cumberland  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  Washington  said  he  could  carry  on  the  war  for  twenty  years. 

The  loss  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  forced  our  troops  to  abandon  the  whole 
line  of  the  Hudson  and  retreat  to  the  Delaware.  The  British,  under  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  pursued  the  fleeing  patriots  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  cross  the 
Delaware  into  Pennsylvania  and  march  on  Philadelphia.  There  was  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  anxiety.  Disaster,  gloom,  and  despondency  were  on  every  side.  Drums 
beat,  the  shops  closed  up,  the  people  began  to  pack  their  belongings  and  send  them 
out  of  town  into  the  country.  The  Continental  Congress,  of  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  which  there  was  a  growing  distrust,  were  uneasy.  Leading  Republi¬ 
cans  hesitated  to  go  further,  and  only  Washington  and  a  few  other  choice  spirits 
were  hopeful.  When  the  commander-in-chief  was  asked  what  he  would  do  if  Phila¬ 
delphia  should  be  taken,  he  replied:  “We  will  retreat  beyond  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains.”  The  Council  of 
'Safety  gave  particular  attention  to  strengthening  Fort  Billingsport  before  the 
enemy  came  up  the  Delaware.  A  new  ch evaux- d e-frise  was  sunk,  and  military 
stores  placed  in  safer  magazines. 

The  two  most  heroic  women  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  Pennsylvanians,  one 
by  adoption  and  a  long  residence,  the  other  by  birth  and  the  legal  claim  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Keystone  Commonwealth.  These  two  heroines  each  performed  an 
almost  identical  act  of  bravery;  each  was  popularly  known  by  the  soldiers  in  her 
husband’s  regiment;  each  was  given  an  honorary  military  title;  each  was  pen¬ 
sioned  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  recognized  by  Congress,  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  facts. 

Molly  Corbin — The  story  of  Molly  Pitcher,  the  heroine  of  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  is  familiar  to  the  student  of  Pennsylvania  history,  and  will  be  referred 
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to  later.  The  story  of  the  heroism  of  “Captain  Molly”  Corbin  is  not  so  familiar. 
Margaret  Corbin  was  born  November  12,  1750,  in  present  Franklin  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Cochran,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  July, 
1756,  and  his  wife  carried  in  captivity,  never  to  be  heard  from  again.  Margaret  was 
parentless  at  five  years  of  age.  She  became  the  wife  of  John  Corbin,  and  like  many 
other  wives,  went  to  war  with  her  husband.  He  was  a  gunner  in  Colonel  Thomas 
Proctor’s  Pennsylvania  Artillery.  How  many  battles  in  which  she  was  engaged  is 
not  known,  but  during  the  battle  of  Fort  Washington,  November  16,  1776,  her  hus¬ 
band  was  killed  while  firing  his  cannon,  when  the  young  wife  sprang  forward  and 
asked  permission  to  fire  it  as  “Jack  had  taught  her.”  Her  appeal  was  successful, 
and  she  continued  to  load  and  fire  the  piece  until  three  grape  shot  from  the  British 
guns  wounded  her  in  the  shoulder  and  breast. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  made  the  Americans  prisoners,  but  the  victorious  British 
recognized  Margaret’s  unparalleled  bravery  and  treated  her  as  a  non-combatant, 
when  she  was  paroled  in  custody  of  General  Greene,  at  Fort  Lee.  For  this  deed  of 
valor  “Captain  Molly”  was  pensioned  June  29,  1779,  when  t-he  Supreme  Executive 
Council  awarded  her  $30  for  bravery,  and  recommended  her  for  a  pension,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life  she  received  a  regular  allowance  of  “a  soldier’s  half-pay, 
and  the  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes  a  year.”  The  Continental  Congress,  July  16, 
following,  also  allowed  “Captain  Molly”  a  pension  of  half  the  pay  of  a  soldier,  and 
a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  or  the  value  thereof  each  year.  In  the  following  year 
the  Board  of  War,  recognizing  her  deplorable  situation  on  account  of  her  wounds, 
which  did  not  heal,  and  her  extreme  suffering,  provided  for  her  support  out  of  pub¬ 
lic  stores.  Molly  Corbin  never  returned  to  her  native  Pennsylvania,  but  lived  near 
Highland  Falls,  New  York,  where  she  died  in  the  year  1800  from  the  effects  of  the 
wounds  she  received  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Washington,  and  was  buried  with  mili¬ 
tary  honors.  Her  final  resting  place  is  now  among  the  immortals.  On  March  16, 
1926,  the  grave  of  “Captain  Molly,”  on  the  estate  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson  River,  was  opened,  her  remains  carefully  replaced  in  a 
magnificent  coffin,  and  tenderly  borne  by  six  officers  of  the  regular  army  to  an 
awaiting  hearse  and  taken  to  the  United  States  Military  Cemetery  at  West  Point, 
New  York,  and  there  with  all  the  honors  due  a  great  military  hero,  they  were  rein¬ 
terred.  General  M.  B.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  made  the 
address  of  acceptance  of  the  handsome  granite  memorial  monument,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Alton  B.  Parker,  in  behalf  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
New  York  State. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WASHINGTON  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Washington  was  retreating  toward  the  Delaware,  with  Howre  pressing  upon 
him.  His  rear  left  New  Brunswick  as  the  van  of  Cornwallis’  entered  the  town. 
He  made  a  night  march  to  Princeton,  then,  leaving  a  rear  guard  there  under  Stir¬ 
ling,  the  commander  hurried  to  the  Delaware  and  prepared  to  defend  that  line, 
scarcely  hoping  to  succeed.  He  had  but  the  poorest  third  of  his  army  left  him,  and 
that  melting  rapidly  by  desertions  and  expiration  of  enlistments.  One-third  had 
been  lost  on  the  field  by  wounds,  capture,  and  disease ;  one-third  was  inert  and  idle 
under  General  Charles  Lee,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  who  would  not  bring  it 
up  because  he  wanted  a  separate  command  to  himself,  and  expected  that  Howe 
would  secure  it  for  him  by  speedily  dispersing  Washington’s  feeble  remnants. 

Washington  sent  General  Joseph  Reed  to  New  Jersey  authorities  to  hurry  up 
the  levies,  and  General  Mifflin  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  rouse  Congress.  Reed 
met  with  scant  success  on  account  of  the  British  proclamation  of  protection,  but 
Mifflin  prospered  better. 

The  commander  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  into  Pennsylvania,  and  secured 
all  the  boats  for  seventy  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  which  prevented  the  enemy 
from  immediately  crossing.  This  delay  undoubtedly  gave  a  year’s  respite  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  saved  the  cause  from  peril  of  total  wreck.  The  situation,  however,  was 
still  desperate,  apathy  was  seen  on  one  side,  disaffection  and  treason  on  the  other. 
Many  now  looked  upon  the  Revolution  as  a  ruined  enterprise. 

Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  while  his  army 
was  at  McConkeys’  Ferry,  near  Taylorsville.  The  Pennsylvania  militia  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Bristol,  under  Cadwalader,  and  at  Morrisville,  under  Ewing.  The  fords 
were  all  heavily  guarded,  a  brigade  at  each  one,  and  Washington  selected  German¬ 
town  as  the  strong  ground  where  he  expected  to  make  his  stand  in  event  the  enemy 
forced  a  passage  of  the  river. 

The  Disaffected — Howe’s  proclamation,  which  granted  amnesty  to  such 
Americans  as  would  forsake  the  Revolutionary  cause,  determined  hundreds  in  the 
Colonies  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  submission.  This  period  was  considered  by 
all  as  most  critical.  In  Europe  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  was  thought  to  be  lost.  In 
England  Franklin  was  said  to  have  come  to  offer  terms.  That  government  believed 
that  Cornwallis  would  sweep  the  American  Army  from  the  field  in  the  spring,  and 
thus  end  the  quarrel.  Several  prominent  men,  among  the  most  ardent  patriots  at 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  were  growing  lukewarm,  or  had  already  made  their 
peace  with  the  King.  The  three  Allens  and  Joseph  Galloway  had  given  up.  The 
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latter’s  courage  failed  him  and  he  accepted  Howe’s  offer.  A  local  satirist  in  Brad¬ 
ford’s  paper  said : 

Galloway  has  fled  and  joined  the  venal  Howe ; 

To  prove  his  baseness,  see  him  cringe  and  bow, 

A  traitor  to  his  country  and  its  laws, 

A  friend  to  tyrants  and  their  cursed  cause. 

The  great  body  of  Quakers,  so  numerous  and  influential  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
were  opposed  to  war,  and  Tories  abounded  everywhere.  Thomas  Mifflin,  disowned 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  witnessed  the  sudden  growing  timidity  of 
the  Congress,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  by  Howe  upon  both  the 
disaffected  and  the  members  of  the  Congress,  strongly  recommended  the  removal  of 
the  latter  body  from  Philadelphia.  The  British  and  Hessians  only  awaited  the 
freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  march  to  the  capture  of  the  capital  city. 

General  Washington  dispatched  General  Israel  Putnam  to  Philadelphia  to  for¬ 
tify  that  city.  He  arrived  on  December  12,  and  when  martial  law  was  declared  he 
was  placed  in  command  over  the  whole  State.  Putnam  earnestly  endorsed  Mifflin’s 
proposition ;  and  the  Congress,  trembling  for  their  personal  safety,  gladly  complied, 
and  on  December  11  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th.  Congress  dele¬ 
gated  its  executive  powers  to  a  resident  committee  composed  of  Robert  Morris, 
George  Clymer,  and  George  Walton,  to  act  in  their  behalf  during  their  absence. 
Efficient  cooperation  with  the  army  was  maintained,  and  a  higher  and  more  efficient 
organization  was  effected. 

The  second  patriotic  pamphlet,  called  “The  Crisis,”  was  published  by  Thomas 
Paine  before  the  Congress  fled  from  the  city.  It  seemed  to  Philadelphians  as 
though  Christmas  would  find  Howe  and  his  rough-handed  provost  marshal,  “Bloody 
Bill”  Cunningham,  in  authority  at  Independence  Hall.  At  this  great  crisis  of  the 
war,  something  happened.  Fifteen  hundred  Pennsylvanians,  under  command  of 
General  Cadwalader,  joined  Washington.  With  this  addition  to  his  force,  equal  to 
one-half  of  his  army,  the  commander  turned  on  the  enemy. 

Capture  of  Trenton — Contrary  to  Washington’s  expectations,  the  British 
made  no  attempt  to  pass  the  Delaware,  but  established  themselves  in  cantonments 
at  Trenton,  Princeton,  Burlington,  and  other  places.  So  sure  was  Howe  that  the 
“Rebellion”  was  broken  that  he  returned  for  winter  quarters  to  New  York.  The 
American  forces,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  were  encamped  from  Yardley’s 
Ferry  to  Coryell’s  Ferry;  General  Ewing,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Flying  Camp, 
and  a  few  New  Jersey  troops,  was  at  Yardley’s  Ferry;  Philemon  Dickinson’s 
troops  were  opposite  Bordentown;  Cadwalader’s  Pennsylvania  Associators  were 
above  Bristol,  and  Dunk’s  Ferry  was  guarded  by  Colonel  Nixon  and  the  3d  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Battalion. 

Pa.  Mil. — 13 
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Washington  knew  that  1,500  Hessians  were  at  Trenton,  under  Colonel  Johan 
G.  Rahl,  who  entertained  only  contempt  for  the  Americans.  He  planned  to  attack 
this  force,  rightly  believing  that  the  Germans,  after  the  usual  carouse  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  festival,  would  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  a  surprise,  and  he  prepared  to  fall 
upon  them  before  daylight  on  the  26th. 

Washington  had  2,000  men  at  McConkey’s  Ferry  Christmas  night,  preparing  to 
cross  the  freezing  flood.  The  army  crossed  by  four  o’clock,  and  moved  in  two 
columns.  It  was  daybreak  when  they  arrived  at  Trenton,  but  they  were  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  the  picket  line  was  reached.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  lasting  more 
than  half  an  hour.  The  Hessians  were  surprised,  defeated,  and  dispersed,  and 
Colonel  Rahl  was  mortally  wounded.  The  main  body,  attempting  to  escape  by  the 
Princeton  road  was  captured  by  General  Edward  Hand,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
victory  was  complete.  The  spoils  were  1,000  prisoners,  1,200  small  arms,  six  brass 
field  pieces,  and  all  the  German  standards. 

Before  night  Washington  had  crossed  again  into  Pennsylvania,  the  Hessian 

prisoners  were  sent  to  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  en  route  were 
paraded  in  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  for  exhibition. 
Several  days  later  Wash¬ 
ington  crossed  the  river 
again,  and  joined  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  Cadwalader  and 
Ewing.  Mifflin  brought  to 
Bordentown  1,800  recruits 
from  Pennsylvania.  This 
bold  stroke  of  the  American 
Army  puzzled  and  annoyed  the  British,  and  alarmed  the  Tories. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  reassembled  in  Baltimore  on  December  20,  and 
continued  in  session  until  February  27,  1 777,  when  it  adjourned  to  again  meet  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  4. 

Cornwallis,  reinforced  by  troops  from  New  Brunswick,  marched  to  Trenton, 
January  2,  where  Washington  was  encamped  on  high  ground  east  of  a  small  stream 
near  where  it  enters  the  Delaware.  A  short  skirmish  occurred,  when  the  British 
encamped,  feeling  sure  of  capturing  the  whole  of  Washington’s  army  in  the  morning. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  was  perilous.  Of  the  five  thousand  men  half 
of  them  were  militia  who  had  been  in  camp  only  a  few  days.  To  fight  the  vet¬ 
eran  troops  before  him  would  be  madness  upon  the  part  of  Washington;  to  attempt 
to  cross  the  Delaware  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  would  be  futile,  so  he  called  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  when  it  was  decided  to  attempt  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  during  the 
night,  beat  up  the  British  quarters  at  Princeton,  and,  if  possible,  fall  on  their  stores 
at  New  Brunswick.  Washington  kept  his  campfires  burning  brightly,  sent  his 
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baggage  silently  down  the  river  to  Burlington,  and  kept  small  parties  throwing  up 
intrenchments  within  hearing  of  the  British  sentries.  At  about  midnight,  the 

weather  having  become  very  cold 
and  the  ground  frozen,  the  whole 
American  army  marched  away 
unobserved  by  the  enemy,  and 
reached  Princeton  by  a  circuitous 
route  before  sunrise,  January  3. 

Washington’s  victory  at  Prince¬ 
ton  was  decisive.  In  this  short  but 
sanguinary  battle  the  British  lost, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
about  430  men.  The  American 
loss  was  100,  including  Colonels 
Haslet  and  James  Potter.  General 
Hugh  Mercer,  who,  in  trying  to 
rally  his  troops,  had  his  horse 
disabled  under  him,  was  finally 
knocked  down  by  a  clubbed  musket,  and  mortally  wounded,  and  died  nine  days 
after  the  battle. 

General  Cadwalader  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  and  brave  officer  in  this 
battle.  Washington  in  his  report  to  the  President  of  Congress  alluded  to  him  as  “a 
man  of  ability,  a  good  disciplinarian  and  a  man  of  good  principle  and  of  intrepid 
bravery.”  It  was  also  in  this  battle  that  Major  John  Kelly,  a  native  of  Lancaster, 
but  then  a  resident  of  what  is  now  Union  County,  performed  one  of  the  heroic 
exploits  of  the  war.* 


*In  the  course  of  one  of  the  retreats  Colonel  James  Potter  sent  an  order  to  Major  Kelly  to 
have  a  certain  bridge  cut  down  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  in  sight. 
Kelly  sent  for  an  axe,  but  represented  that  the  enterprise  would  be  very  hazardous.  Still  the 
British  advance  must  be  stopped,  and  the  order  was  not  withdrawn.  Kelly  remarked  that  he 
could  not  order  another  to  do  what  some  might  say  he  was  afraid  to  do  himself — he  would  cut 
down  the  bridge,  and  before  all  the  logs  were  cut  away  he  was  within  range  of  the  British  fire. 
The  last  timber  fell  and  he  dropped  with  it  into  the  swollen  stream,  then  full  of  floating  ice. 
The  American  soldiers  moved  off,  not  believing  it  possible  to  assist  him  to  make  his  escape.  By 
great  exertion,  due  to  his  unusual  strength,  he  reached  the  shore  and,  encumbered  as  he  was 
with  his  wet  and  frozen  clothes,  Kelly  made  prisoner  of  an  armed  British  scout  and  led  him 
into  camp. 

The  delay  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  was,  perhaps,  fatal  to  the  British,  and 
Cornwallis  ordered  his  troops  to  ford  the  stream.  When  near  Princeton  the  advanced  guard  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  discharge  of  an  iron  thirty-two  pounder  which  the  enemy  had  left  on 
a  temporary  breastwork  at  the  west  end  of  the  village.  (This  cannon  is  now  in  the  center  of 
Princeton  College  campus,  and  is  a  priceless  relic  of  this  action.)  Cornwallis,  hearing  the 
cannon,  apprehended  that  Washington  had  determined  to  make  another  stand,  when  he  sent  out 
reconnoitering  parties  of  horsemen.  In  the  meanwhile  a  large  detachment  approached  the  bat¬ 
tery  cautiously,  intending  to  take  it  by  storm.  These  movements  at  the  bridge  and  in  the  attack 
on  the  supposed  battery,  delayed  the  British  another  hour,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  breast¬ 
work  and  the  village,  great  was  their  astonishment  and  chagrin  to  find  both  deserted  and  not  a 
rebel  in  sight. 

Washington  personally  thanked  Major  Kelly  for  his  heroic  work  in  destroying  the  bridge 
and  holding  back  the  army  of  Cornwallis.  There  are  some  reports  of  the  battle  which  state  that 
the  patriot  army  was  saved  by  the  destruction  of  this  bridge,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done,  or  the  person  who  performed  the  daring  act  were  not  mentioned.  A  suitable  monument 
commemorating  this  enterprise  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  great  parade  in 
the  Presbyterian  burial  ground  in  Lewisburg,  April  8,  1835.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  Gen¬ 
eral  James  Merrill.  Major  Kelly  was  the  grandfather  of  United  States  Senator  James  K.  Kelly, 
of  Oregon. 
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Washington  relinquished  the  chase  of  the  British  because  of  the  great  fatigue 
of  his  soldiers ;  and,  moving  on  to  Morristown,  established  the  winter  quarters  of 
the  army.  He  was  greatly  applauded.  It  is  said  that  Frederick  the  Great  declared 
that  the  achievements  of  Washington  and  his  little  band  of  patriots  between  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  1776,  and  January  4,  1777,  were  “the  most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in 
military  history.”  Pennsylvanians  have  just  right  to  be  proud  of  the  part  played 
by  their  troops  in  this  eventful  fortnight  which  made  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  a  reality,  and  gave  new  courage  and  confidence  to  the  people. 

Struggle  for  Possession  of  Philadelphia — The  year  1777  opened  for  the 
Colonists  with  much  brighter  prospects,  but  the  war  became  a  struggle  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  Congress  and  the  government.  It  was  the  belief 
of  Howe  that  its  capture  would  be  decisive  of  the  contest,  and  it  was  the  effort  of 
Washington  to  protect  the  city  at  all  hazards.  Pennsylvania  became  the  scene  of 
the  most  determined  conflicts,  and  her  people  suffered  the  injuries  and  the  desola¬ 
tion  which  were  the  result  of  the  marching  armies  and  the  battles  fought  on  her  soil. 
Such  experience  meant  hardship  and  sorrow  at  the  moment,  but  classic  renown  in 
the  days  to  come. 

Robert  Morris  went  from  house  to  house  among  the  business  men  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  rousing  the  people  out  of  bed,  to  borrow  money  of  them.  Early  on  New 
Year’s  morning  he  sent  Washington  $50,000,  with  the  message:  “Whatever  I  can 
do  shall  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  service;  if  further  occasional  supplies  of  money 
are  necessary,  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions,  either  in  a  public  or  a  private 
capacity.” 

A  United  States  lottery  was  established  by  Congress,  November  30,  1776.  The 
first  drawing  took  place  in  College  Hall,  August  11. 

On  Monday,  January  20,  1777,  Brigadier  General  Philemon  Dickinson,  with 
about  400  militia  composed  of  the  two  Westmoreland  independent  companies,  of 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  militia,  defeated  a  foraging  party  of  the 
enemy  of  an  equal  number  near  a  bridge  at  Millstone  River,  two  miles  from  Somer¬ 
set  Court  House,  New  Jersey,  and  took  forty  wagons  and  one  hundred  horses,  a 
large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  some  prisoners.  General  Dickinson  lost  but 
five  men. 

Michael  Hillegas,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  the  first  treasurer  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  David  Rittenhouse,  who  became  the  first  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Colonies. 

Indian  Conference  at  Easton— To  return  to  internal  affairs:  early  in  Janu- 
ary>  1 777 »  Continental  Congress  received  information  “that  certain  tribes  of  Indians 
living  in  the  back  parts  of  the  country,  near  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  within 
the  Confederacy  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  friends  and  allies 
of  the  United  States,”  were  on  their  way  to  Easton  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
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conference  or  treaty  with  the  General  Government.  Congress  thereupon  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  George  Taylor,  of  Easton,  George  Walton  and  others 
to  purchase  suitable  presents  for  the  Indians  and  conduct  a  treaty  with  them.  The 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  named  Colonels  Lowrey  and  Cunningham,  while  the 
Council  of  Safety  sent  Colonels  Dean  and  Bull.  Thomas  Paine  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  commission. 

On  January  7  a  company  of  Indians  arrived  at  Wilkes-Barre  to  announce  the 
coming  of  the  larger  body  en  route  to  Easton.  About  January  15  the  main  delega¬ 
tion  reached  Wilkes-Barre.  There  were  seventy  men  and  one  hundred  women  and 
children  in  the  party. 

The  conference  was  formally  opened  at  Easton,  January  27,  in  the  new  First 
(German)  Reformed  Church.  It  is  said  that  while  the  organ  played  the  members 
of  the  commission  and  the  Indians  shook  hands  with  each  other  and  drank  rum  to 
the  health  of  Congress,  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  allies  before  proceeding  to  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the  English,  through  the  influence  of  Colonel  John 
Butler,  in  the  King’s  service  at  Niagara,  were  making  great  effort  to  turn  the 
Indians  against  the  Americans.  In  an  official  report  of  the  treaty,  subsequently 
made  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  stated :  “The 
Indians  seem  to  be  inclined  to  act  the  wise  part  with  respect  to  the  present  dispute. 
If  they  are  to  be  relied  upon,  they  mean  to  be  neuter.  We  have  already  learnt  their 
good  intentions.” 

Wharton  President  of  Supreme  Executive  Council — The  members  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  chosen  in  February  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  met  for  the  first  time  March  4,  1777,  and  proceeded  to  form  an  organization. 
The  Council  of  Safety  was  dissolved.  In  joint  convention  with  the  Assembly, 
Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  was  elected  president  and  George  Bryan  vice-president.  To 
give  new  dignity  to  the  executive  of  the  new  government,  the  inauguration  took 
place  on  the  following  day,  March  5. 

On  March  13  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  appointed  a  Navy  Board,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Andrew  Caldwell,  Joseph  Blewer,  Joseph  Marsh,  Emanuel  Eyre,  Robert 
Ritchie,  Paul  Cox,  Samuel  Massey,  William  Bradford,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  Sam¬ 
uel  Morris,  Jr.,  and  J.  Thomas  Barclay,  to  which  board  was  committed  all  powers 
necessary  for  that  service.  The  board  entered  very  promptly  upon  its  duties,  meet¬ 
ing  with  many  difficulties — boats  out  of  repair  and  inefficiently  manned,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  about  rank  in  the  fleet — all  of  which  it  succeeded  in  overcoming.  The  same 
day  a  Board  of  War  was  appointed,  consisting  of  David  Rittenhouse,  Owen  Biddle, 
William  Moore,  Joseph  Dean,  Samuel  Morris,  Sr.,  Samuel  Cadwalader  Morris, 
John  Bayard,  George  Gray,  and  Colonel  John  Bull.  This  board  served  most 
capably  in  assisting  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  militia  law.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  being  seriously  ill,  John  Bayard  was  chosen  Speaker  March  17.  On 
the  20th  Joseph  Reed  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he  declined 
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on  account  of  military  engagements,  and  Thomas  McKean  was  named  for  that 
office. 

James  Molesworth,  a  British  spy,  was  hanged  on  March  31.  He  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  had  for  several  years  been  clerk  to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
detected  in  the  attempt  to  bribe  three  pilots,  John  Eldridge,  Andrew  Higgins,  and 


Thomas  Wharton,  Jr. 

John  Snyder,  to  navigate  Howe’s  vessels  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Each 
was  offered  £500  and  life  service  with  King’s  pay  for  this  treachery.  It  was 
proven  that  Molesworth  had  passed  several  times  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  as  a  spy,  and  that  he  held  a  lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  British  Army. 
Others  implicated  with  him  in  this  business  escaped.  Other  Tories  and  suspected 
persons  were  dealt  with  promptly  and  severely. 

On  June  13  the  Assembly  required  all  white  male  inhabitants  over  eighteen  years 
of  age,  except  in  Bedford,  Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland  counties,  to  take  an 
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oath  of  allegiance  before  July  I,  and  those  in  said  counties  before  August  i,  except¬ 
ing,  however,  delegates  in  Congress,  prisoners  of  war,  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
Continental  Army,  and  merchants  and  marines  in  port  trading  from  foreign  powers 
and  not  becoming  subjects.  Any  person  refusing  should  be  incapable  of  holding 
office,  serving  on  juries,  electing  or  being  elected,  or  even  bring  lawsuits,  or  buying 
or  selling  lands,  and,  as  was  perfectly  reasonable,  should  be  disarmed. 

Early  in  June,  General  Howe,  commander  of  the  British  forces  at  New  York, 
showed  a  disposition  to  advance  by  land  across  New  Jersey  and  to  take  possession 
of  Philadelphia.  On  the  14th  he  actually  made  an  advance  by  two  columns,  which 
led  General  Washington  to  believe  that  this  was  his  real  intention.  General  Mif¬ 
flin  again  came  to  Philadelphia  with  messages  to  Congress  and  the  Assembly,  and 
there  was  intrusted  to  him  and  De  Coudray  the  arrangements  of  the  defense  of  the 
Delaware  River.  The  same  day  General  Mifflin  appeared  before  Congress  to  say 
that  Philadelphia  was  in  danger. 

Howe  intended  to  draw  Washington  from  the  strong  position  he  then  occupied, 
and  in  that  event,  to  give  him  battle,  but  the  latter  refused  to  risk  his  army  in  an 
open  fight,  and  as  he  was  strongly  posted,  Howe  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  leave  so  large  a  force  as  that  commanded  by  Washington  in  his  rear,  and 
Philadelphia  was  relieved  from  being  attacked  by  way  of  New  Jersey. 

Congress  Adopts  the  Flag — An  interesting  event  occurred  at  this  time 
which  gave  us  our  national  ensign.  On  June  14,  1 777,  Continental  Congress 
resolved  “that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white ;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation.”  Before  that  time  different  flags  had  been  used  under  authority  of 
the  several  provinces. 

In  autumn,  1775,  Philadelphia  floating  batteries  used  a  white  flag,  a  tree  in  the 
field,  with  motto :  “An  Appeal  to  Heaven.”  The  “Great  Union”  flag  had  the  thir¬ 
teen  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  white,  with  the  union  of  the  British  Union  Jack. 
The  Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  which  escorted  Washington  on  his  way  out  of  the 
city  on  the  morning  of  June  21,  1775,  to  his  command  of  the  American  forces  at 
Cambridge,  carried  a  flag  of  alternate  stripes. 

The  popular  idea  was  a  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  emble¬ 
matic  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  The  field  of  blue  with  the  King’s  colors 
acknowledged  fealty  to  the  King,  but  though  the  Americans  were  in  arms  against 
the  Mother  Country,  they  still  hoped  that  the  English  Parliament  would  repeal  the 
obnoxious  laws  and  restore  to  the  colonists  those  English  rights  that  were  theirs 
by  inheritance  and  by  royal  colonial  charters.  Up  to  January  1,  1776,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  no  red,  white  and  blue  flag.  This  popular  design  of  a  flag  was  called 
“Washington’s  Grand  Union”  flag,  and  it  was  first  unfurled  by  Washington  over 
the  camps  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  2,  1776,  when  it  was  saluted  with 
thirteen  guns  and  thirteen  cheers. 
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When  the  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  prepare  a  design  for  a  new  flag, 
consisting  of  General  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  Colonel  George 
Ross,  called  upon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Ross  at  her  home,  239  Arch  Street, 


First  American  Flag 


Philadelphia,  there  was  not  much  change  in  the  popular  ensign,  only  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  British  union  by  thirteen  white  stars.  As  the  act  of  Congress  did  not 
specify  the  number  of  points  of  the  stars,  or  their  arrangement,  Mrs.  Ross  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  star  of  five  points  would  be  more  distinctive,  pleasing  and  appropriate 
than  the  six-pointed  star  which  the  committee  had  designed.  Folding  a  piece  of 
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paper,  she  cut,  with  a  single  clip  of  the  scissors,  a  five-pointed  star,  and  placing  it 
on  a  blue  field,  delighted  the  members  of  the  committee.  They  at  once  decided  the 
thirteen  stars  should  be  arranged  in  a  circle,  typifying  eternity.  Betsy  Ross  had 
been  making  flags  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  as  the  committee  was  well  pleased 
with  her  suggestions,  authorized  her,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  to  make  United 
States  flags.  She  continued  in  that  occupation  for  many  years. 

The  first  display  of  the  “Stars  and  Stripes,”  as  the  flag  became  known,  was  on 
August  3,  1777,  over  Fort  Stanwix;  the  first  time  it  was  .baptized  in  blood  was  at 
Brandywine,  September  11,  only  eight  days  after  it  was  officially  adopted  by 
Congress. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  celebrated  in 
Pennyslvania  with  much  enthusiasm,  especially  in  Philadelphia.  The  vessels  dis¬ 
played  their  colors  and  fired  salutes ;  Congress  gave  a  dinner,  at  which  the  ironical 
feature  was  that  Raid’s  captured  Hessians  band  furnished  the  music  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  a  corps  of  British  deserters  fired  feux  de  joie.  A  military  parade  was 
held,  and  at  night  the  houses  were  illuminated,  bells  rung,  and  a  great  display  of 
fireworks  was  enjoyed  on  the  common. 


British  March  Against  Philadelphia — Early  in  July  the  intelligence  reached 
General  Washington  that  led  him  to  understand  the  British  designed  an  immediate 
attack  on  Philadelphia.  The  news  produced  the  highest  degree  of  excitement  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  induced  the  authorities  to  redouble  their  exertions.  Congress 
made  a  requisition  on  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  for  four  thousand  militia  in 
addition  to  those  already  in  service,  and  the  order  was  obeyed. 

General  Howe  sailed  with  his  army  from  New  York,  July  23,  to  make  a  mighty 
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effort  to  end  the  Revolution  by  capturing  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  His  intention  was  to  approach  the  city  by  the  Delaware.  Soon  as  this 
became  known  every  effort  was  made  for  the  defense  of  the  river.  Howe  experi¬ 
enced  much  difficulty,  therefore,  in  navigating  his  immense  naval  armament  and, 
meeting  these  obstructions  in  the  Dalaware  Bay,  when  he  decided  to  approach  by 
way  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  he  anchored  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  in  Elk  River, 
August  25,  and  disembarked  with  18,000  troops  wrell  equipped  except  for  horses. 

The  movement  was  delayed  by  heavy  rains,  and  when  they  reached  Elkton  the 
Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  under  Colonel  Patterson,  retired,  but  annoyed  the  enemy 
by  skirmishing.  On  September  3  the  militia  and  light  horse  with  720  Continentals 
under  General  Maxwell  kept  up  an  attack  which  checked  somewhat  the  progress 
towards  Philadelphia  of  two  divisions  of  British  under  Cornwallis  and  Knyphausen. 

Washington  marched  his  army  through  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  encourage  the  partisans  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  overawe  the  disaffected.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  first  met  Lafavette,  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  The  mar¬ 
quis,  invited  by  Washington,  at  once  took  up 
quarters  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  shared 
all  the  privations  of  the  camp.  Washington  rode 
in  the  parade  at  the  head  of  his  troops  attended 
by  his  numerous  staff,  and  with  Lafayette  by  his 
side.  The  sight  of  these  soldiers  was  an  ani¬ 
mated  spectacle  to  the  Whigs,  and  more  so  as 
Nash’s  North  Carolina  brigade  and  Proctor’s 
artillery  followed  next  dav,  and  soon  the  new 
militia  came  pouring  in.  “The  disaffected,”  says 
Washington  Irving,  “who  had  been  taught  to 
believe  the  American  forces  much  less  than  they 
were  in  reality,  was  astonished  as  they  gazed 
Marquis  De  Lafayette  upon  the  lengthening  procession  of  a  host  which, 

to  their  unpracticed  eyes,  appeared  innumerable.” 

Lead  pipe  was  seized  to  make  bullets,  and  the  houses  of  all  persons  who  had 
not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  were  searched  for  arms. 

The  day  after  the  march  through  Philadelphia  General  John  Sullivan  sent  to 
President  Hancock  some  papers  captured  by  him  during  his  recept  raid  on  Staten 
Island.  These  embodied  a  series  of  regular  queries  as  to  the  number  and  position 
of  the  different  commands,  with  answers  to  some  of  them,  which  were  entitled 
“intelligence”  from  New  Jersey  and  other  places,  and  the  information  they  gave 
was  important  to  the  enemy  and  injurious  to  General  Washington.  On  the  strength 
of  this  information,  Congress  recommended  that  the  executives  of  the  several 
Colonies  watch  the  movements  of  the  Friends.  The  Supreme  Executive  Council 
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was  earnestly  exhorted  to  apprehend  and  secure  the  persons  of  eleven  of  the  leading 
men  of  that  Society  in  Philadelphia  whose  names  were  given.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  August  28,  when  Joshua  Fisher,  Abel  James,  James  Pember¬ 
ton,  Henry  Drinker,  Israel  Pemberton,  John  Pemberton,  John  James,  Samuel  Pleas¬ 
ants,  Rees  Wharton,  Sr.,  Thomas  and  Samuel  Fisher  (sons  of  Joshua),  were  ban¬ 
ished  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

The  Council  called  to  their  aid  Colonels  Bradford  and  Delaney,  Captain  Peel 
and  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  and  a  list  was  prepared  of  persons  to  be  arrested  as  dangerous 
to  the  State.  Some  were  immediately  apprehended  and  others  were  paroled  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes,  subject  to  the  order  of  Council.  Three-fourths  refused 
to  give  their  parole  and  were  arrested  and  confined.  As  the  jails  were  full,  the 
Masonic  Temple  was  used  as  a  prison.  Congress  agreed  to  release  all  who  would 
swear  or  affirm  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  Pennsylvania  as  an  independent  State. 
Only  a  few  complied,  and  Howe’s  advance  hastened  the  departure  of  the  others. 
The  detail  left  Philadelphia  September  xi,  under  escort  of  the  City  Guard,  with 
carriages  and  wagons,  to  the  music  of  a  drum  and  fife.  The  indomitable  Quakers 
took  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  stopped  the  procession  at  Pottsgrove.  The 
Assembly  at  once  passed  a  law  commanding  the  escort  to  take  the  prisoners  to 
Virginia.  A  second  writ  was  served  at  Reading,  but  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus,  and  the  guards  ignored  the  writ.  The  journey  was 
rough  and  fatiguing,  as  most  of  the  prisoners  were  elderly  men.  Their  spirits, 
however,  could  not  be  tamed.  They  arrived  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  September 
29,  and  there  tarried.  It  was  also  resolved  by  Congress  that  the  Board  of  War 
should  remove  Governor  John  Penn  and  Benjamin  Chew,  Chief  Justice  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  refused  to  sign  any  parole,  to  Fredericksburg,  under  guard  of  an 
officer  and  six  troops. 

Congress  and  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  were  afterward  anxious  to  retrace 
their  steps,  as  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  had  awakened  sympathy  for  them.  On 
April  18,  1778,  an  order  was  issued  for  their  discharge.  Thomas  Gilpin  and  John 
Hunt  had  died,  and  Thomas  Pike,  the  dancing  master,  had  absconded.  On  April  29 
they  passed  the  American  picket  lines  at  Valley  Forge,  and  soon  afterwards  reached 
their  homes  after  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  eight  months.  Governor  Penn  and 
Chief  Justice  Chew  were  soon  paroled,  however,  and  resided  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works  until  May  15,  1778,  when  Congress  discharged  them  from  their  parole. 

On  hearing  of  the  actual  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  issued  a  proclamation  entreating  all  persons  to  march  instantly  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  General  Washington,  to  enable  him  to  demolish  the  only  British  Army  that 
remained  formidable  in  America  or  in  the  world.  Those  addressed  were  asked  to 
consider  the  wanton  ravages,  the  rapes,  the  butcheries  perpetrated  in  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  prospect  of  Americans 
being  ‘dike  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  India,  stripped  of  their  freedom,  robbed  of 
their  property,  degraded  beneath  brutes,  and  left  to  starve  amid  plenty  at  the  will 
of  their  lordly  masters.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CAMPAIGN  ABOUT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Battle  of  Brandywine — Washington  had  moved  from  White  Clay  Creek, 
leaving  only  the  riflemen  in  camp,  and  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  retired 
behind  the  Red  Clay  Creek,  occupying  with  his  right  wing  the  town  of  Newport, 
upon  the  great  road  to  Philadelphia;  his  left  was  at  Hockhesson.  When  Howe 
brought  the  army  to  attack  the  right  flank  on  September  9,  the  Americans  slipped 
away  and  crossed  the  Brandywine  at  Chadd’s  Ford  in  Chester  County,  where  they 
awaited  the  enemy.  The  militia,  under  command  of  General  John  Armstrong 
guarded  a  passage  below  the  principal  encampment  of  General  Washington,  and 
General  Sullivan’s  wing  lined  the  banks  of  the  stream  higher  up  where  the  passages 
were  most  difficult.  The  passage  of  Chadd’s  Ford,  as  the  most  practical  of  all,  was 
defended  by  the  chief  force  of  the  army.  The  riflemen  of  Maxwell  scoured  the 

right  bank  of  the  Brandywine  in  order  to  harass  and  retard  the  enemy. 

_  / 

The  British  reached  Kennett  Square  September  10.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  the  army  divided  into  two  columns — one  division,  under  Knyphausen, 
marched  to  Chadd’s  Ford,  by  the  Philadelphia  road;  the  other,  under  Cornwallis, 
and  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Howe,  took  a  circuitous  route  and  crossed  the 
west  branch  of  the  Brandywine  at  Trimble’s  Ford  and  approached  the  Birmingham 
Meetinghouse.  The  object  of  these  movements  was  to  hem  in  the  Americans 
between  the  two  British  forces  and  thus  make  them  easy  prey.  Both  British  col¬ 
umns  had  moved  early  and  through  a  dense  fog  which  did  not  lift  until  a  later 
hour.  The  column  under  Knyphausen,  at  10  o’clock,  skirmished  with  the  advance 
parties  sent  forward  to  harass  their  march.  Maxwell’s  corps,  which  occupied  the 
hills  west  of  Brandywine,  was  driven  across  the  stream  after  a  severe  engagement, 
and  joined  the  main  body  of  the  American  Army  which  was  already  ranged  in  bat¬ 
tle  order.  Several  detachments  of  the  Continental  troops  subsequently  recrossed 
the  creek  and  assailed  the  British,  who  were  busy  throwing  up  intrenchments  and 
planting  batteries.  A  footing  having  thus  been  gained  on  the  western  bank,  Max¬ 
well  returned  in  force  and  a  hot  conflict  ensued,  the  Americans  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  ground.  The  spirit  of  this  action  soon  drew  upon  them  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  the  Americans  were  again  repulsed. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  larger  division,  under  cover  of  the  hills  and  forests, 
and  aided  by  the  fog,  proceeded  in  a  circuitous  route  a  considerable  distance  unob¬ 
served,  and  reached  the  hills  south  of  Trimble’s  Ford  about  the  time  Knyphausen 
moved  from  his  position  east  of  Kennett  Square.  General  John  Sullivan  had 
received  instructions  to  guard  the  fords  as  far  up  the  stream  as  Buffingtons.  Intel- 
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ligence  was  brought  that  the  British  left  wing  was  about  crossing  the  Brandywine 
above  its  forks.  Colonel  Bland  sent  word  to  General  Washington  that  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy  was  seen  advancing  up  the  road  toward  Trimble’s  Ford.  That  was 
confirmed  by  a  note  from  Colonel  Ross,  who  was  in  their  rear,  and  who  advised 
their  strength  was  5,000.  Those  reports  were  in  contradiction  to  one  that  Squire 
Thomas  Cheney  gave  when  he  rode  up  to  General  Sullivan  and  advised  him  that  the 
main  body  of  the  British  had  crossed  the  Brandywine  and  was  already  near  at  hand, 
approaching  from  the  north.  The  squire  was  not  believed,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
to  General  Washington,  who  also  doubted  his  information,  but  was  at  length  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  truth  and  immediately  disposed  of  his  troops  to  meet  the  emergency. 

General  Sullivan  attacked  the  Hessians,  the  advance  guard,  who  returned  the 


Lafayette’s  Headquarters,  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Baltimore  Pike 


fire  and  soon  the  action  became  general  The  artillery  of  both  sides  opened  with 
terrible  effect,  and  while  the  Americans  held  their  position,  the  carnage  was  great. 
The  right  wing  of  the  American  Army  gave  way  first,  and  the  left  soon  followed. 
General  Sullivan  tried  to  rally  his  troops,  who  fled  over  the  fields  toward  the  main 
army  at  Chadd’s  Ford.  Sterling’s  division  in  the  center  remained  firm.  Sullivan 
attached  himself  to  this  division  and,  with  Lafayette,  he  engaged  personally  in  the 
hottest  of  the  battle.  Cornwallis  used  his  artillery  with  telling  effect.  Two  of 
Sullivan’s  aides  were  killed  and  Lafayette  fell  with  a  wounded  leg.  The  troops 
fled  into  the  woods,  but  were  again  rallied,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  again 
retreated. 

When  Washington  learned  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  he  pushed  forward 
with  Green’s  division  of  Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians  to  the  support  of  Sullivan, 
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leaving  Wayne  at  Chadd’s  Ford  to  oppose  Knyphausen.  Green,  by  a  skillful  move¬ 
ment,  opened  his  ranks  and  received  the  fleeing  troops  and  closed  them  again.  Wayne 
was  on  the  alert  and  the  moment  Knyphausen  moved  forward  he  opened  a  heavy 
artillery  fire  upon  him.  Soon  as  he  learned  of  Sullivan’s  defeat  he  retreated. 

The  approach  of  night  ended  the  bloody  conflict,  but  not  soon  enough  to  prevent 
the  American  Army  from  a  defeat  which  was  most  distressing  to  the  American 
cause  at  this  critical  period.  If  darkness  had  not  come,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  American  Army  would  have  been  destroyed.  Their  loss  was  about  three 
hundred  killed,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  four  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The 
British  lost  less  than  one  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred  wounded.  If  all  the 
troops  at  Brandywine  had  fought  with  the  same  intrepidity  as  the  Virginians  and 
Pennsylvanians,  the  Americans  might  have  gained  a  victory,  or  at  least  caused  a 
greater  casualty  among  the  enemy.  The  morale  of  the  American  Army  was  not 
badly  broken.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were  for  renewing  the  combat.  Howe’s 
army  did  not  pursue  in  the  darkness,  and  W ashington  reached  Chester. 

The  following  day  the  whole  army  went  to  Germantown  and  collected  provisions 
and  ammunition.  Battalions  of  militia  joined  the  main  body  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  at  Darby.  The  Market  Street  Bridge  was  removed  and  the  boats  at 
the  ferries  of  the  Schuylkill  were  brought  to  the  city  side.  Washington  advanced  to 
the  Lancaster  road,  and  Howe  and  Cornwallis  left  the  vicinity  of  Chester  and 
marched  toward  the  road  through  what  is  now  West  Chester  and  by  Goshen  Meet¬ 
ing  and  the  Sign  of  the  Boot  Inn,  which  General  Howe  occupied  and  made  his 
headquarters. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  toward  evening,  the  British  dispatched  a  detachment 
of  light  troops  to  Wilmington.  There  they  took  prisoner  the  Governor  and  seized 
a  considerable  quantity  of  coined  money,  as  well  as  other  property,  both  public  and 
private,  and  some  papers  of  importance. 

The  two  armies,  on  September  16,  were  drawn  in  battle  array  near  the  White 
Horse  Inn  on  the  Lancaster  Road,  where  a  fight  occurred  between  Count  Donop 
and  his  Hessians  and  ‘“'Mad  Anthony”  Wayne  without  much  result.  A  violent  and 
incessant  rain  storm  prevented  any  general  action.  During  this  storm  the  American 
Army  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  ammunition  which  got  wet ;  so  it  turned  aside  until 
a  new  supply  could  be  obtained.  The  enemy  moved  toward  Philadelphia. 

For  many  years  there  seemed  to  be  a  lost  link  in  the  account  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  retreat  with  his  army,  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  to  the  western  hills 
of  present  Montgomery  County.  Histories  state  that  Washington  retreated  to 
Pottsgrove,  now  Pottstown,  or  to  Reading  on  or  about  September  19,  then  the 
following  several  days  are  blank  and  all  trace  is  lost  of  the  commander-in-chief  and 
his  patriot  army  until  the  26th,  when  the  army  was  in  camp  near  Pennypacker’s 
Mill  on  the  east  side  of  Perkiomen  Creek,  opposite  Schwenksville. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th,  the  army  encamped  at  Yellow  Springs,  Chester 
County,  and  the  following  day  was  at  Warwick  Furnace,  then  at  Parker’s  Ford, 
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from  which  it  marched  by  way  of  the  Trappe  as  far  as  Perkiomen  Creek,  where  it 
encamped. 

The  enemy  having  moved  rapidly  up  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
toward  Reading,  Washington  marched  his  troops  to  within  four  miles  of  Potts- 
grove,  where  “Camp  Pottsgrove”  was  established  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Crooked  Hills  on  the  farms  around  Fagleysville. 

General  Wayne’s  division  was  sent  to  French  Creek  to  annoy  the  enemy  and 
endeavor  to  cut  off  the  baggage  train,  and  by  this  means  arrest  his  march  toward 
the  Schuylkill  until  the  Americans  could  cross  the  river  higher  up  and  pass  down 
the  east  side  and  intercept  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  British.  This  plan 
resulted  disastrously.  Two  of  Washington’s  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  British. 
General  Wayne  proceeded  to  the  duty  assigned  him,  and  on  the  18th  encamped  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  securely  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  General  Howe. 
Wayne’s  home  being  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  locality.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  Cornwallis  advanced  to  the  Lancaster  road  and  the 
following  day  the  entire  British  Army  joined  at  the  White  Horse  and  moved  down 
the  Lancaster  and  Swedes’  Ford  road,  where  they  encamped  near  the  present  village 
of  Howellville. 

Paoli  Massacre — General  Wayne  watched  the  enemy  with  a  view  to  attack¬ 
ing  should  he  move,  and  on  the  20th  he  believed  the  British  intended  to  take  up  the 
march,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  advance  upon  the  enemy’s  rear.  Wayne  had 
carefully  guarded  himself  against  surprise,  planted  pickets  and  sentinels,  and  threw 
forward  patrols  upon  the  roads  leading  to  the  enemy’s  camp.  During  the  evening  a 
neighbor  visited  his  quarters  and  advised  him  that  the  British  intended  to  attack  him 
during  the  night.  Wayne  took  additional  precautions  and  awaited  General  Small¬ 
wood’s  arrival  with  reenforcements  to  enable  him  to  take  the  offensive. 

Although  the  British  commander  did  not  know  where  the  forces  of  General 
Wayne  lay,  there  were  Tories  residing  in  the  neighborhood  who  did,  and  by  these  he 
was  advised  of  the  precise  locality  and  the  nature  of  the  approaches  to  it.  Howe 
sent  General  Grey  to  surprise  and  cut  Wayne  off,  and  moved  Colonel  Musgrave 
with  the  40th  and  55th  Regiments  up  the  Lancaster  road  near  to  the  Paoli  Tavern 
to  intercept  any  attempt  to  retreat  over  that  route.  The  watchword  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  that  night,  through  some  treachery,  was  communicated  to  the  enemy. 

General  Grey,  guided  by  his  Tory  aides,  marched  up  the  Swedes’  Ford  road  and 
massed  his  troops  as  near  Wayne’s  camp  as  possible.  He  cautiously  moved  through 
the  woods  up  the  ravine  and  near  the  present  Malvern  station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  General  Wayne  received  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  advance  and  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  the  troops  under  arms,  many  of  whom  were  awakened  by  the  cry : 
“Up,  men,  the  British  are  on  you !”  The  night  was  dark  and  the  surrounding 
woodland  made  it  uncertain  as  to  the  point  of  attack.  General  Wayne  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  upon  his  right,  where  the  artillery  was 
stationed,  and  ordered  Colonel  Humpton  to  wheel  the  division  by  subplatoon  to  the 
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right  and  march  off  by  the  left,  and  thus  gain  the  road  leading  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  artillery  moved  off,  but  owing  to  a  misapprehension,  the  troops  failed 
to  move,  although  in  a  position  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  this  blunder,  part  of  the 
force  took  the  wrong  road,  which  brought  the  men  within  the  light  of  their  fires,  arid 
thus  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage  which  should  have  been  avoided.  General  Wayne 
took  the  light  infantry  and  1st  Regiment  and  formed  them  on  the  right  to  receive 
the  enemy  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  artillery. 

General  Grey  had  gained  Wayne’s  left  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
troops  under  Wayne  met  the  enemy  with  spirit,  gave  them  several  well-directed 
fires  which  did  considerable  execution,  but  they  were,  however,  soon  compelled 

to  give  way  before  superior  numbers. 
General  Wayne,  with  the  4th  Regiment, 
received  the  shock  of  the  enemy’s  charge 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  his 
line.  He  rallied  such  of  Colonel  Hump- 
ton’s  troops  as  had  taken  the  proper 
course  in  their  retreat  and  again  formed 
them  to  renew  the  conflict.  Both  par¬ 
ties,  however,  drew  off  without  further 
contest,  and  General  Wayne  retreated 
to  the  White  Horse,  carrying  with  him 
his  artillery  and  ammunition. 

The  British  attack  was  made  by  twice 
the  number  of  the  troops  commanded  by 
Wayne.  The  enemy  advanced  with  only 
bayonets  and  light  horseman’s  swords  in  a  most  ferocious  and  merciless  spirit. 
General  Grey  ordered  his  men  to  remove  the  flints  from  their  guns,  that  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  shot  should  be  fired.  The  British  dashed  into  the  woods,  guided  by  the  strag¬ 
gling  fire  of  the  picket,  and  rushed  into  the  camp  yelling.  The  Americans  were 
completely  surprised,  some  with  arms,  others  without,  running  in  all  directions  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  British  light  infantry  bayoneted  every  man  they  met. 
The  camp  was  soon  in  flames,  and  this  with  the  cries  of  the  wounded  formed  a 
scene  terrible  to  behold.  In  the  slaughter  even  the  sick  and  wounded  were  not 
spared.  This  conduct  of  the  British  commander  has  stigmatized  it  as  “British  bar¬ 
barity”  and  has  given  to  the  action  the  title  of  the  “Paoli  Massacre.”  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  about  150  killed  and  wounded.  The  British  reported  their  loss 
as  eight  killed,  probably  an  incorrect  record.  The  next  morning  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  visited  the  scene  and  decently  buried  fifty-three  mangled  dead  bodies 
found  upon  the  field. 

Cornwallis  was  encamped  at  the  Bull  Tavern,  and  on  the  21st  Howe  marched 
up  Nutt’s  road  and  the  left  wing  of  his  army  reached  the  point  where  that  road 
intercepts  with  Bridge  Street,  the  present  Fountain  Inn  Tavern,  Phcenixville.  This 
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proved  to  be  the  farthest  inland  point  of  invasion  in  Pennsylvania  reached  by  the 
British.  The  British  destroyed  the  forge  and  mill  of  Colonel  William  Dewees  at 
Valley  Forge,  the  powder  mill  on  French  Creek,  Pennypacker  Mill  on  the  Picker¬ 
ing,  and  plundered  the  surrounding  country. 

They  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Fatland  Ford  on  the  22d, 
General  Howe  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Norristown 
the  following  day.  Here  he  burned  the  home  and  buildings 
of  Colonel  John  Bull.  On  the  25th  the  British  began  an 
encampment  at  Germantown,  Howe  making  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Stenton. 

The  Continental  Army  was  now  in  wretched  condition, 
and  Washington  wrote  to  Alexander  Hamilton  from  Camp 
Pottsgrove,  September  22,  1777:  “The  distressed  situation 
of  the  army  for  want  of  blankets  and  many  necessary 
articles  of  clothing  is  truly  deplorable,  and  must  inevitably 
bring  distraction  to  it,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  is  applied.” 
He  also  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  the  following  day :  “The  enemy  by  a 
variety  of  perplexing  manoeuvers  through  a  country  from  which  I  could  not  derive 
the  least  intelligence,  being  a  man  disaffected,  contrived  to  pass  the  Schuylkill 
last  night  at  the  Fatland  half  a  mile  below  Valley  Forge,  and  other  fords  in  the 
neighborhood.” 

Washington  had  marched  his  army  in  the  direction  of  Reading.  The  fact  that 
he  did  not  prevent  FI owe  from  crossing  the 
Schuylkill  was  the  chief  ground  on  which,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter,  his  enemies  sought  to  have  him 
removed  from  the  supreme  command. 

Washington  with  his  staff  had  his  headquar¬ 
ters  with  his  friend,  Colonel  Frederic  Antes,*  in 
Frederick  Township.  A  number  of  officers  were 
quartered  with  his  neighbor,  Samuel  Bertolet.  No 
doubt  that  Colonel  Antes  personality  guided  the 
army  to  this  camp.  He  was  the  most  prominent 
officer  in  that  neighborhood  and  had  been  a  dele- 

*Colonel  Antes  had  received  his  commission  May 
6,  1777,  and  had  served  with  his  6th  Regiment  in  the 
campaign  from  Trenton  to  Brandywine  and  at  Paoli. 

Later  he  was  at  Germantown,  and  with  the  troops 
until  they  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

A  granite  tablet  erected  in  1913  bears  this  inscrip¬ 
tion: 

Camp  Pottsgrove.  General  Washington’s 
Continental  Army  occupied  this  and  adjoining- 
farms  September  18  to  26,  1777.  The  outposts 
were  at  Washington  Hill,  Pottstown,  Jackson 
Hill,  near  Saratoga;  Swampdoor,  east  of  Fag- 
leysville.  Washington’s  headquarters,  with 
Colonel  Frederick  Antes  and  Samuel  Bertolet, 

Frederick,  Pa.  Erected  by  the  Historical 

Society  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  Camp  Pottsgrove  Marker 
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gate  to  the  two  Provincial  conventions  of  1775  and  1776,  and  at  the  latter  had 
urged  Congress  to  establish  a  flying  camp  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  Antes  who 
secured  a  place  for  the  wounded  in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Falkner  Swamp,  the 
family  being  the  principal  members. 


Congress  Meets  in 
Lancaster  —  Congress 
hastily  adjourned  on 
September  18  to  meet 
in  Lancaster,  where  it 
held  a  session  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  and  then  moved 
to  York,  where  it  first 
met  on  the  30th  and 
continued  its  sessions 
there  until  June  27, 

1778. 

Everyone  was  astir 
in  Philadelphia,  and  an 
immediate  movement  of 
the  army,  including  the 
sick  and  wounded,  was 
begun  to  Bethlehem. 

The  State  House,  or 
Liberty  Bell,  and  the 
other  bells  of  the  city 
were  taken  down,  and 
many  church  bells  were 
sunk  in  the  river  or  car¬ 
ried  away ;  but  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Bell,  with  those 
of  Christ  Church,  St. 

Peter’s,  and  eight  oth¬ 
ers,  eleven  in  all,  were 
removed  to  Allentown  via  Bethlehem. 

On  the  morning  of  September  19,  according  to  the  diary  of  Jacob  Hiltz- 
heimer,  an  official  of  the  quartermaster’s  department,  the  public  money,  books 
and  papers  were  sent  to  the  home  of  Abraham  Hunt,  in  New  Jersey  for  temporary 
safe  keeping.  The  order  to  remove  the  bells  must  have  been  promulgated  the  same 
day,  as  the  diary  of  the  Moravian  bishop  at  Bethlehem  notes  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  “the  archives  and  papers  of  Congress  arrived  here  from  Trenton  via  Easton 
under  a  convoy  of  fifty  troopers  and  fifty  infantrymen.” 
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On  the  following  day  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
army  began  arriving  at  Bethlehem  in  a  continuous  train  of  700  wagons,  and  went 
into  camp.  The  Liberty  Bell  was  aboard  one  of  these  wagons.  At  the  time  of  its 
disapearance  from  Philadelphia  rumor  was  rife  that  it  filled  a  watery  grave  in 
the  Delaware  River.  The  fact  is  that  as  soon  as  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  ordered  this  and  other  bells  to  be  removed  to  Allentown,  they  were  loaded  on 
farm  wagons  and  piled  high  with  manure — a  piece  of  strategy  to  foil  the  enemy. 
The  wagon  upon  which  the  Liberty  Bell  was  thus  concealed  was  driven  by  John 
Jacob  Mickley,  who  had  charge  of  removing  all  the  bells.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  son,  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  who  occasionally  was  allowed  to  drive. 

The  entire  operation  of  removing  the  bells  to  a  place  of  safety  was  accomplished 

under  cover  of  darkness.  This  accounts  for  the 
time  consumed  in  driving  from  Philadelphia  to 
Allentown.  The  wagon  with  the  Liberty  Bell 
broke  down  in  Bethlehem,  when  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  wagon  owned  and  driven  by  Lrederick 
Leaser,  and  on  September  24  followed  the  others 
to  Allentown. 

The  Libertv  Bell  and  the  chimes  of  Christ 

m/ 

Church  were  secreted  beneath  the  floor  of  Zion 
Reformed  Church,  where  they  remained  for  about 
one  year.  A  bronze  tablet,  properly  inscribed,  has 
been  placed  on  this  historic  church  which  tells  of 
this  first  trip  of  the  famous  Liberty  Bell.  The 
“Liberty  Bell”  visited  Allentown  November  3, 
1893,  on  its  return  from  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
over  night  in  remembrance  of  its  sojourn  there 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution. 

British  Occupy  Philadelphia — Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers  entered  Philadelphia,  Lriday,  September 
26.  The  British  Army  thus  occupied  the  capital  of  the  struggling  Colonies,  and 
the  campaign  which  had  been  believed  by  many  patriots  to  be  fraught  with  conse¬ 
quences  so  momentous,  was  now  ended  with  Lord  Howe  in  possession  of  the  rich 
and  populous  city  and  General  Washington  and  his  hard-stricken  army  lay  out  upon 
the  hills  of  the  Perkiomen.  The  main  army  of  the  enemy  remained  in  camp  at 
Germantown. 

When  Washington  gave  the  order  to  retire,  the  Americans  executed  their 
retreat  in  good  order,  followed  by  the  British  for  about  nine  miles.  The  patriot 
army  gathered  at  the  back  of  Perkiomen  Creek,  with  a  post  formed  on  the  hillside 
of  the  road  near  White  Marsh  Church;  Washington  was  at  Pennypacker’s  Mill. 
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Congress  expressed  its  approbation,  both  of  the  plan  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
courage  with  which  it  was  executed,  for  which  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  and  the  army. 

General  Howe  occupied  Philadelphia,  but  the  communication  was  not  open  to  his 
fleet.  He  immediately  took  measures  to  secure  the  unobstructed  passage  up  the 
Delaware  River.  Colonel  Stirling  was  sent  to  attack  the  American  fort  at  Billings- 
port,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  as  its  capture  would  place  it  in  their  power  to 
make  a  passage  through  the  obstructions  in  the  channel,  and  enable  their  vessels  to 
approach  within  striking  distance  of  Fort  Mifflin. 

When  the  city  was  evacuated  General  Washington  placed  a  garrison  in  Fort 
Mifflin,  but  not  as  strong  as  its  importance  or  the  exigencies  of  the  place  required, 
yet  it  was  the  best  the  army  could  afford.  This  defensive  post  was  nothing  more 
than  a  wooden  fort  with  an  inclosure  of  palisades.  It  was  situated  on  Mud  Island, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware  River.  The  small  Pennsylvania  fleet  was 
in  command  of  Commodore  John  Hazlewood. 

The  British  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  miserable  situation  of  the  fort 
and  knew  its  weaknesses  and  the  best  means  to  reduce  it.  On  September  27  the 
enemy  on  Providence  Island  opened  two  mortars  and  three  heavy  guns  against  the 
southeast  blockhouse,  which  left  these  batteries  unsupported,  and  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Colonel  Smith  to  order  a  sally  above  and  below.  Two  parties,  supported 
by  the  galleys  under  Commodore  Hazlewood,  landed  on  the  beach  of  Providence 
Island  and  stormed  the  battery,  which  was  defended  by  two  officers  and  sixty  Brit¬ 
ish,  who  surrendered  themselves.  They  were  carried  into  the  fort  before  the 
enemy’s  guards  could  attack  the  Americans. 

Colonel  Stirling’s  attack  was  successful  October  2,  as  no  resistance  was  offered 
by  the  small  garrison  under  Colonel  Bradford.  They  had  taken  off  all  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  cannon,  spiking  those  that  remained,  and  burned  the  barracks. 
While  this  action  was  in  progress  General  Washington  regarded  it  as  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  making  an  attack  on  the  British  force  encamped  at  Germantown. 

Galloway  accompanied  Howe’s  expedition  against  Philadelphia.  When  the 
British  assumed  control  he  was  appointed  “Superintendent  of  the  Police  of  the 
City  and  Suburbs,  of  the  Port  and  of  the  Prohibited  Articles.”  Thus  he  was  for 
about  five  months  the  head  of  the  civil  government.  He  raised  and  disciplined 
troops ;  and  gathered  a  company  of  Bucks  County  refugees,  and  with  these  two 
bodies  he  carried  on  military  enterprises  against  Americans.  He  afterward  criti¬ 
cized  Howe’s  methods  bitterly  and  malignantly,  and  testified  as  to  his  occupancy  of 
Philadelphia  before  Parliament.  He  was  particularly  bitter  as  to  the  Quakers  Howe 
selected  to  assist  him.  He  said  he  selected  the  “most  unpopular  men  to  recruit.” 
He  referred  to  men  he  personally  disliked — William  Allen,  James  Chalmers,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  “Maryland  Loyalists,”  and  Colonel  Clifton,  commander  of  “The 
Battalion  of  Faithful  Catholics” — all  respectable  men  who  had  great  influence. 
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Battle  of  Germantown — The  battle  of  Germantown  was  one  of  the  most 
spirited  actions  of  the  war,  and  was  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  a  widely 
extended  and  strongly  posted  line  between  the  two  armies. 

On  October  2,  General  Washington  advanced  his  army  to  Worcester  Township. 
The  British  did  not  expect  an  attack,  as  Howe  fully  understood  the  drubbing  the 
Americans  had  recently  received,  but  he  did  not  understand  the  fighting  temper  of 
the  Colonists.  Washington  was  well  informed  about  the  enemy’s  position  and  pre¬ 
pared  his  order  of  battle  with  great  care.  The  divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne, 
flanked  by  Conway’s  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  way  of  Chestnut  Hill;  Gen¬ 
eral  Armstrong,  with  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  to  go  down  Maxatawny  Road  and 
’  get  in  the  enemy’s  left  and  rear ;  the  divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by 
McDougall’s  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  Market  House  and 
attack  the  right  wing;  and  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  under  Generals 
Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  march  by  the  Old  York  Road  and  fall  upon  the 
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rear  of  their  right.  Lord  Stirling  and  Nash’s  and  Maxwell’s  brigades  were  to  form 
the  reserve.  General  McDougall  was  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  in  front 
and  rear ;  General  Conway  to  attack  the  enemy’s  left  flank,  and  General  Armstrong 
to  attack  their  left  wing  in  flank  and  rear.  Each  column  was  to  move  into  position 
two  miles  from  the  enemy’s  pickets  by  two  o’clock,  then  halt  until  four,  and  advance 
and  attack  the  pickets  precisely  at  five  o’clock,  “with  charge  bayonets  and  without 
firing,  and  the  column  to  move  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  possible.”  On  the  evening 
of  the  3d  the  army  left  its  encampment  on  Metuchen  Hills.  It  was  a  hard  march 
through  the  darkness,  over  rough  roads  and  in  a  dense  fog. 
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When  the  action  opened  the  Americans  soon  gained  much  ground  and  General 
Howe,  who  had  hurried  to  the  front,  met  his  troops  retreating.  He  quickly  gal¬ 
loped  back  to  camp  and  prepared  for  the  attack.  Sullivan  and  Wayne  pressed  for¬ 
ward,  and  Washington  followed  with  the  reserve.  While  the  advance  was  in  prog¬ 
ress,  General  Greene  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  Limekiln  road  and  engaged  the 
enemy’s  right.  The  incompetent  General  Stephen  became  entangled  with  Wayne’s 
troops,  which  confusion  ended  the  efforts  of  General  Sullivan’s  columns  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  town.  General  Greene  continued  to  advance,  maintaining  a  line  of 
battle  as  long  as  practicable.  McDougall  was  marching  over  ground  so  nearly 
impassable  that  he  was  quite  out  of  the  action  and  failed  to  assist  Greene,  leaving 
his  flank  exposed.  The  morning  was  well  advanced  when  the  two  wings  of  the 
army  had  approached  the  central  objective  point,  the  Market  House.  The  lines 
were  so  broken  and  disordered  by  the  innumerable  obstacles  and  by  the  impenetrable 
fog,  that  the  British  had  opportunity  to  reform  their  own  shattered  line.  Howe 
sent  strong  forces  to  oppose  each  attack.  When  Sullivan’s  division  had  pushed 
forward  nearly  to  School  Lane,  while  Greene  was  entering  the  town  on  the  east, 
these  generals  found  themselves  unsupported  by  other  troops,  their  cartridges 
expended,  the  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  collecting  to  oppose  them,  and 
seeing  many  of  the  American  troops  flying  in  retreat,  they  retired  with  all  possible 
haste. 

When  General  Grey  came  from  his  camp  at  School  Lane  and  advanced  to  the 
attack,  the  few  Americans  there  could  not  resist  him  and  were  soon  repulsed.  Grey 
advanced  across  lots  and  pushed  toward  the  house  of  Benjamin  Chew.  General 
Agnew,  following  in  the  rear  of  Grey,  ascended  the  hill  and  received  a  sudden  volley 
from  a  party  of  citizens  who  were  concealed  behind  the  Mennonite  Meeting  House 
and  he  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Wayne’s  division  on  the  east  of  the  town  had  already  withdrawn  when  General 
Grant  moved  up  his  49th  British  Regiment.  General  Washington,  who  had  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  hill  above  Chew’s  house,  saw  the  failure  of  his  well-laid  plans, 
and  issued  orders  for  the  retreat.  The  American  Army  had  gone  forward  to  gain 
full  possession  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  was  on  fire  in  many  places.  Dead  and 
wounded  were  strewn  about  everywhere.  The  troops  were  in  much  disorder.  Those 
in  front  had  been  driven  back  by  the  enemy  and  fell  upon  those  in  the  rear,  which 
increased  the  confusion  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  again  form  and  oppose  an 
advancing  foe.  A  general  retreat  was  inevitably  necessary  to  save  the  American 
Army  from  a  general  rout. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  in  Philadelphia,  learned  of  the  attack  and  put 
in  motion  two  battalions  of  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers,  with  a  squadron  of 
dragoons,  to  Howe’s  support.  They  arrived  at  Germantown  just  as  the  Americans 
were  being  forced  from  the  village.  Cornwallis  joined  with  General  Grey,  and, 
placing  himself  in  command,  took  up  pursuit. 

General  Greene  effected  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  with  considerable  diffi- 
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culty  and  no  slight  loss,  as  Colonel  Matthew’s  gallant  regiment,  or  what  remained 
of  it,  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  its  heroic  commander  and  many  of  his  officers 

were  severely  wounded  by  the 
enemy’s  bayonets.  Greene  also 
had  much  trouble  in  saving 
his  cannon,  when  Count  Pula¬ 
ski’s  cavalry,  being  hard- 
driven  by  the  pursuing  Brit¬ 
ish,  rode  into  and  scattered 
Greene’s  division. 

For  two  hours  and  fortv 
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minutes  the  battle  waged  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Germantown  in  their 
gardens,  orchards  and  fields. 
The  entire  loss  sustained  by 
the  two  armies  was  never 
accurately  determined.  The  American  loss  was  probably  200  killed,  600  wounded, 
and  400  prisoners.  The  British  loss  exceeded  500  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
British  did  not  gain  much  satisfaction  in  their  victory  for  they  soon  abandoned  their 
well-earned  fields  and  moved  within  the  entrenchments  directly  north  of  Philadelphia. 

William  H.  Egle,  in  his  “History  of  Pennsylvania,”  says: 

The  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  well-concerted  enterprise  were  the 
extreme  haziness  of  the  weather,  which  was  so  thick  that  the  Americans  could 
neither  discover  the  situation  nor  movements  of  the  British  army,  nor  yet  those  of 
their  own ;  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  which  incessantly  broke  the  ranks  of  their 
battalions,  an  inconvenience  more  serious  and  difficult  to  be  repaired  for  new  and 
inexperienced  troops,  as  were  most  of  the  Americans,  than  for  the  English  vet¬ 
erans  ;  and,  finally,  the  unexpected  resistance  of  Musgrave,  who  found  means,  in  a 
critical  moment,  to  transform  a  mere  house  into  an  impregnable  fortress.  General 
Reed’s  proposition  was  to  pursue  the  enemy  when  first  thrown  into  confusion  and 
turning  their  faces  toward  Philadelphia,  but  General  Knox  opposed  the  suggestion 
as  being  against  all  military  rule,  “to  leave  an  enemy  in  a  fort  in  the  rear.”  “What,” 
he  exclaimed,  “call  this  a  fort,  and  lose  a  happy  moment!”  Knox’s  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  and  the  result  was  as  described. 

Quakers  Protest  Against  the  War — Three  days  after  the  battle  of  German¬ 
town  a  deputation  of  Quakers,  consisting  of  Nicholas  Wain,  Samuel  Emlen,  Joshua 
Morris,  James  Thornton,  William  Brown,  and  Warner  Mifflin,  went  through  the 
British  lines  to  the  American  camp.  They  carried  a  message  to  the  commanders  of 
both  armies  bearing  testimony  on  the  ungodliness  of  war,  and  one  other  to  Wash¬ 
ington  about  the  Friends  who  were  imprisoned  in  Virginia. 
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General  Armstrong,  in  a  letter  to  President  Wharton,  dated  October  8,  says : 

We  lost  a  great  part  of  yesterday  with  a  deputation  of  Quakers  from  their 
Yearly  Meeting — Wain,  Emlen,  Joshua  Morris  and  two  others,  declaring  their  own 
and  the  innocence  of  the  Body,  desiring  prejudice  agst  them  might  be  removed  as 
a  society,  seeking  in  the  world  only  peace,  truth,  and  righteousness,  with  equal  love 
to  all  men,  &c.  And  asking,  in  a  dark  manner,  his  aid  for  their  brethring  in  exile, 
&c.  The  General  was  for  sending  them  to  you  and  to  Congress  who  had  banished 
their  friends;  they  then  retracted  that  part  of  their  embassy  respecting  the  ban¬ 
ished  friends,  said  that  rather  lay  with  their  Committee  of  Sufferings.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  gave  them  their  dinner  and  ordered  them  only  to  do  penance  a  few  days  at 
Pottsgrove,  until  their  beards  are  grown,  for  which  they  seemed  very  thankful. 

The  Tories  in  Philadelphia  were  less  humble.  They  resumed  business  and  a 
haughty  demeanor. 

During  this  time  the  siege  of  Fort  Mercer  and  of  Fort  Mifflin  was  being 
repulsed  by  their  brave  defenders.  October  10  to  21,  a  severe  fire  was  kept  up  by 
the  British,  during  which  the  two  west  blockhouses  were  ruined  and  the  north  one 
blown  up  by  the  fall  of  several  shells.  The  enemy,  seeing  the  breaches  made  to  the 
palisades,  hoped  to  gain  possession  of  the  fort,  and  determined  a  general  storm  on 
Mud  Island  October  22.  Previous  to  it,  in  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  Hessian 
brigade  crossed  at  Cooper’s  Ferry  to  storm  Fort  Mercer,  on  the  Jersey  shore  about 
1,500  yards  northeast  of  Fort  Mifflin,  and  up  the  river.  The  attack  was  so  rash 
that  even  success  could  not  justify  its  temerity.  Before  the  storm  of  the  fort  was 
attempted,  Colonel  Donop  sent  a  flag  to  Colonel  Christopher  Green,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  fort,  threatening  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  if  he  did  not  surrender 
it  immediately.  Green  answered  with  disdain,  saying  he  would  defend  it  till  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood. 

About  an  hour  before  night  the  attack  was  begun  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
Both  the  attacks  were  expected.  The  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  fort  and  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  galleys  poured  grapeshot  and  cannon  balls  upon  them  and  made 
great  slaughter.  The  British  advanced  as  far  as  the  abattis,  and  being  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  they  left  their  commanding  officer  dying  and  retreated  with  hurry  and 
confusion.  They  rallied  in  the  woods,  and  leaving  their  wounded  and  dead,  about 
300,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  retired  to  Philadelphia  the  same  night.  Colonel 
Green  and  the  officers  who  had  displayed  so  much  courage  in  repulsing  the  enemy, 
treated  the  wounded  with  much  humanity.  Colonel  Donop  was  attended  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  he  died  a  few  days  after  the  action  and  was  buried  with  the  honors 
of  war. 


Siege  of  Fort  Mifflin  — The  morning  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Mercer  it 
became  Fort  Mifflin’s  turn.  On  the  22d,  about  nine  o’clock,  the  ships  “Eagle,” 
“Somerset,”  “Isis,”  “Augusta,”  “Pearl,”  “Liverpool”  and  several  frigates,  with  a 
galley,  came  up  to  the  chevaux  de  frise  500  yards  from  the  fort,  when  the  land  bat- 
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teries,  fort  batteries  and  the  American  galleys  and  the  British  squadron  engaged.  The 
firing  continued  until  noon  with  relentless  fury ;  the  fort  frequently  fired  red-hot 
balls,  one  of  which  struck  the  “Augusta,”  sixty-four  gun  ship,  and  in  a  moment  she 
was  ablaze,  and  soon  after  blew  up  before  the  enemy  could  take  off  all  their  hands.  A 
moment  later,  the  “Merlin,”  twenty-two  gun  frigate,  ran  ashore  below  the  “Augusta,” 
and  as  she  could  not  be  removed  before  the  explosion,  took  fire  and  also  blew  up. 
The  other  ships,  frightened  by  the  fate  of  these  two,  retired  below  Hog  Island ;  and 
the  land  batteries,  which  had  hoisted  the  bloody  flag,  to  warn  the  garrison  that  they 
were  not  to  expect  any  quarter,  continued  their  fighting  until  evening. 

The  weakened  garrison  had  been  reinforced  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 


Fort  Mifflin  in  1921 

troops,  but  Colonel  Smith  found  the  garrison  in  great  danger  from  fatigue  and  salt 
provisions.  The  water  they  had  to  wade  through,  the  cold  nights  and  constant  firing 
by  the  enemy  turned  many  men  to  the  hospital.  The  enemy  suffered  also  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  overflowing  of  the  island.  The  water  was  two 
feet  deep  in  their  fort. 

The  British,  believing  they  must  evacuate  Philadelphia  or  take  the  fort,  made 
new  batteries  and,  on  November  8,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  All  the  palisades  were 
broken  down  and  the  blockhouses  ruined.  The  ditch  filled  up  with  mud.  Captain 
Treat  and  his  lieutenant  were  killed.  Colonel  Smith  was  wounded  and  the  garrison 
nearly  exhausted.  Major  Thayer,  with  some  New  England  troops,  relieved  the  gar¬ 
rison.  Major  Fleury  would  not  be  relieved  and  remained  with  the  garrison.  On 
November  15  the  enemy  made  a  furious  attack  by  the  river  and  land  and  floating 
batteries  on  the  fort.  The  ships  came  as  near  the  fort  as  possible  in  the  main  chan¬ 
nel,  and  the  “Vigilant,”  carrying  twenty-four  pounders,  came  up  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  land  batteries,  behind  Hog  Island,  and  anchored  forty  yards  from  the 
angle  of  the  battery. 
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Fort  Mifflin  had  been  so  much  exposed  on  that  side  that  not  a  single  gun 
remained.  Major  Thayer  ordered  the  thirty-two  pounder  to  be  carried  there. 
Before  the  “Vigilant”  began  to  fire,  that  single  gun  put  fourteen  shots  in  her  board. 
But  as  soon  as  she  was  at  anchor  and  began  to  play,  all  resistance  became  impos¬ 
sible.  In  three  or  four  broadsides  not  only  the  parapet  and  the  carriages,  but  even 
the  irons  of  the  guns  themselves  were  broken,  and  in  half  an  hour  not  a  gun  in  the 
fort  was  able  to  fire.  Another  sloop-of-war  joined  the  “Vigilant”  and  played 
against  the  fort  all  the  afternoon.  The  garrison  was  buried  in  ruins,  unable  to 
retreat  during  the  day  and  unwilling  to  do  it  as  long  as  they  could  expect  reen¬ 
forcements  ;  they  had  not  any  expectations  but  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  as  they 
could. 

Impossible  to  defend  the  fort  with  so  small  a  force,  Major  Thayer  called  for 
reenforcements  from  Fort  Mercer  or  he  must  evacuate.  At  that  moment  Major 
Fleury  and  Major  Talbot  were  wounded  and  an  officer  of  artillery  killed. 

At  ten  o’clock  at  night,  as  no  reenforcements  had  arrived  from  New  Jersey,  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  the  fort  any  longer.  Major  Thayer  evacuated  it  with  a 
degree  of  firmness  equal  to  the  bravery  of  his  defense.  He  set  fire  to  the  remains, 
and  with  less  than  200  men,  having  carried  off  all  the  wounded,  he  arrived  at  Fort 
Mercer  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  being  the  last  man  to  march  out  of  the 
fort.  The  British  took  possession  of  Fort  Mifflin  half  an  hour  after  the  Americans 
left  it.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  the  American  fleet  successfully  passed  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  took  refuge  above  Bristol. 

The  Delaware  was  open  none  too  soon  for  inhabitants  and  British  soldiers  in 
Philadelphia ;  both  were  on  short  allowance  and  in  great  distress.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  conceal  the  extent  of  these  sufferings,  but  it  was  clumsily  done,  and  even 
the  subsidized  newspapers,  like  the  “Pennsylvania  Ledger,”  when  describing  the 
British  Army  rolling  in  plenty,  could  not  abstain  from  reproving  the  rebels  for 
leaving  their  families  to  suffer  and  cutting  off  provisions  from  them  in  the  moment 
when  they  were  subsisting  upon  British  charity.  This  paper  boasted  that  deserters 
were  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  Howe  would  soon  be  able  to  fight  Washington  with 
his  own  army.  “Surely,”  said  the  “Ledger,”  “they  will  not  have  less  heart  and  courage 
upon  hard  dollars,  good  clothes,  good  provisions,  a  good  cause,  and  good  officers 
than  they  had  with  paper  stuff,  ragged  clothes,  stinking  provisions,  and  bad 
officers.” 

Still  the  British  had  to  call  on  the  inhabitants  for  six  hundred  blankets,  cut  down 
the  groves  within  the  city  for  firewood,  forbid  citizens  from  purchasing  clothing 
from  soldiers,  and  permit  the  circulation  of  Continental  currency,  the  last  being 
granted  upon  petition  of  the  citizens.  The  British  were  guilty  of  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Mifflin,  a  crime  which  could  not  be 
charged  against  the  American  Army. 

On  October  13  the  Assembly,  at  Lancaster,  established  a  Council  of  Safety, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  and  John  Bayard. 
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Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  David  Rittenhouse,  Joseph  Gard¬ 
ner,  Robert  Whitehill,  Christopher  Marshall,  James  Smith,  Jacob  Arndt,  Curtis 
Grubb,  James  Cannon  and  William  Henry,  with  power  to  punish,  even  capitally  in 
a  summary  manner,  and  to  take  at  their  appraisement  any  necessaries  for  the  army. 
A  rule  also  was  made  against  profiteers,  and  any  person  who  should  buy  up  more 
bar-iron,  leather,  salt,  wheat,  cattle,  or  other  merchandise,  or  victuals,  than  proper 
for  his  own  need  and  supply  should  be  punished  severely. 

On  October  17  the  British  Army,  under  Burgoyne,  surrendered  to  General 
Gates,  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  the  news  of  which  enlivened  the  hearts  of  the 
desponding  patriots. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characters  in  the  war  was  Timothy  Murphy,  of  North¬ 
umberland,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  a  member  of  Morgan’s  Rifle  Corps,  who  on 
more  than  one  occasion  distinguished  himself  as  an  expert  rifleman.  In  the  battle 
preceding  Burgoyne’s  surrender,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  order  the  death  of 
General  Simon  Fraser,  and  Morgan  selected  several  of  his  best  riflemen  to  take 
posts  and  endeavor  to  snipe  the  British  officer.  In  five  minutes  Fraser  fell  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  by  a  bullet  from  Murphy’s  rifle.  He  had  posted  himself  in  a  tree 
and  soon  saw  the  General  fall  on  the  discharge  of  his  piece.  Fraser  told  his  friends 
before  he  died  that  he  saw  the  man  who  shot  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  tree. 

Cabal  Against  Washington — When  the  British  marched  triumphantly  into 
Philadelphia  there  was  gloom  over  America  such  as  to  cause  people  to  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  General  Washington  as  the  commander-in-chief.  As  General  Gates  had 
been  given  credit  for  the  brilliant  victory  over  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  one  event 
to  bring  joy  to  their  hearts,  it  was  but  natural  to  suggest  that  Gates  was  the  more 
competent.  Many  letters  appeared  in  the  public  press  favoring  a  change  of  com¬ 
manders,  and  Pennsylvanians  were  clamorous  for  the  retaking  of  Philadelphia. 

No  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Continental  forces  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
engaged  with  greater  zeal  in  the  intrigue  by  which  it  was  designed  to  deprive  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  of  command  and  place  General  Horatio  Gates  at  the  head  of  the 
army  than  General  Thomas  Conway.  His  vile  insinuations  and  direct  assertions  in 
the  newspapers,  and  in  private  conversation  relative  to  the  incapacity  of  Washing¬ 
ton  received  countenance  from  several  members  of  Congress,  and  the  affair 
assumed  an  aspect  threatening  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Conway  main¬ 
tained  a  correspondence  with  Generals  Gates  and  Mifflin  on  the  subject,  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  former  wrote:  “Heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  our  country,  or 
a  weak  General  and  bad  counsellors  would  have  ruined  it.”  Conway  was  himself, 
at  that  time,  one  of  those  counsellors. 

The  words  reached  Washington’s  ears,  and  he  let  Conway  know  the  fact.  A 
personal  interview  ensued,  but  Conway  refused  to  apologize,  and  he  boastfully  told 
General  Mifflin  of  his  interview  with  the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  commended 
by  Gates,  Mifflin  and  others.  The  Gates  faction  in  Congress  procured  Conway’s 
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appointment  as  inspector  general  of  the  army,  and  made  him  independent  of  the 
chief.  General  Mifflin  at  this  time  was  head  of  the  Board  of  War,  but  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  Gates  became  its  president,  and  the  following  day  Mifflin  declared  to  Gates 
that  Conway’s  letter  was  a  “collection  of  just  sentiments.” 

The  principal  events  which  led  up  to  this  cabal  transpired  in  Reading,  which 
place,  during  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  became  a  favorite  resort  for 
those  who  wished  to  retire  a  short  distance  from  the  stormy  political  atmosphere  of 
Philadelphia.  More  than  a  score  of  fugitive  families  made  their  home  there,  among 
them  being  General  Mifflin,  who  at  the  moment  was  out  of  command  in  the  army, 
complaining,  though  not  ill,  considerably  restive,  and  apparently  not  in  high  favor 
at  headquarters.  He  was  resting  at  his  country  estate,  “Angelica,”  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Reading. 

The  cabal  was  soon  formed  in  which  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Conway  were  already 
engaged,  and  in  which  the  congenial  spirit  of  General  Charles  Lee,  on  his  exchange 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  immediately  took  a  part.  On  a  visit  which  Conway  made  to 
Reading  he  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  “no  man  was  more  of  a  gentleman 
than  General  Washington,  or  appeared  to  more  advantage  at  his  table,  or  in  the 
usual  intercourse  of  life,  but  as  to  his  talents  for  the  command  of  an  army,  they 
were  miserable  indeed.”  These  and  similar  expressions  repeated  frequently  could 
not  fail  to  create  an  unfavorable  sentiment  against  the  commander-in-chief.  It  is 
fortunate,  however,  that  the  general  population  did  not  yet  believe  any  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  busy  in  this  cabal  to  be  superior  to  Washington. 

A  faction  in  Congress  induced  that  body,  then  sitting  in  York,  to  lavish  all  their 
favors  upon  Gates,  and  to  treat  Washington  with  positive  contempt.  After  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Burgoyne,  in  which  action  Gates  had  displayed  a  sulking  and  passive  dis¬ 
position,  that  proud  officer  insulted  Washington  by  sending  his  report  immediately 
to  Congress  instead  of  to  the  commander-in-chief,  but  he  was  not  rebuked. 

Gates,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  War,  planned  a  winter  campaign  against 
Canada.  So  feasible  seemed  the  plan,  and  so  glorious  were  the  results  to  be 
obtained,  as  set  forth  by  Gates  and  his  friends,  that  Congress  approved.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  not  consulted,  nor  did  he  know  that  Gates  offered  the  command  of  the 
enterprise  to  Lafayette.  The  ardent  young  nobleman  was  captivated,  and  strongly 
urged  its  prosecution.  Washington,  however,  obtained  such  valuable  information 
from  General  Schuyler,  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  undertaking.  He  not  only 
perceived  the  plan  to  be  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  deprive  him  of  command,  but  a  most 
perilous,  if  not  ruinous,  undertaking,  which  he  strenuously  disapproved. 

When  the  conspiracy  was  ripe,  a  day  was  secretly  chosen  when  a  committee  of 
Congress  should  be  appointed  to  arrest  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  At  the 
moment  there  was  a  majority  of  Gate’s  friends  in  Congress. 

The  shrewd  young  marquis  soon  suspected  his  appointment  as  a  part  of  the 
scheme  to  injure  his  revered  friend,  and  he  resolved  to  show  his  colors  at  the  first 
opportunity.  His  suspicions  were  confirmed  when  he  was  summoned  to  York  to 
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receive  his  commission  and  the  instructions  from  Congress.  At  table,  with  Gates 
and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  War,  wine  flowed  freely  and  many  toasts  were 
given.  Lafayette  finally  arose  and  said :  “Gentlemen,  one  toast,  I  perceive,  has 
been  omitted,  and  which  I  will  now  give.”  They  filled  their  glasses,  when  he  gave 
“The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Armies.”  The  coolness  with  which 
the  sentiment  was  received  confirmed  the  marquis’  worst  opinions  of  the  men 
around  him. 

Lafayette,  with  General  Count  de  Conway,  who  was  appointed  third  in  com¬ 
mand,  proceeded  to  Albany,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  General  Schuyler 
and  became  his  guest.  It  was  soon  evident  that  with  the  materials  at  hand  a  suc¬ 
cessful  expedition  into  Canada  was  impossible.  The  marquis  had  been  promised 
three  thousand  men  well  supplied.  There  were  not  twelve  hundred  at  Albany  fit 
for  duty,  and  one-fourth  of  these  too  naked  even  for  a  summer  campaign.  Gates 
had  assured  Lafayette  that  troops  would  be  awaiting  him  at  Ticonderoga,  and  that 
the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  would  be  destroyed  before  his  arrival.  None 
of  these  had  been  realized.  The  marquis  now  fully  comprehended  the  vile  trick  of 
which  he  had  been  made  a  victim.  He  had  been  utterly  deceived  by  the  false  assur¬ 
ances  of  Gates.  The  conspirators  found  they  could  not  use  Lafayette.  Congress 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  the  marquis,  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  returned 
to  Washington’s  camp  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  conspiracy  against  Washington  was  soon  abandoned.  Some  of  Gates’  New 
England  friends  became  tired  of  him.  Conway,  found  out,  was  despised.  His  con¬ 
duct  was  so  infamous  that  at  length  General  John  Cadwalader,  devoted  friend  of 
General  Washington,  could  bear  it  no  longer,  resolved  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
aggressor  in  personal  combat,  and  challenged  him. 

The  duel  was  fought  in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  on  or  about  July  7,  1778 — - 
one  historian  states  it  was  fought  July  4.  By  the  terms  they  were  to  fire  as  soon 
or  as  late  after  the  word  was  given  as  they  chose.  Conway  fired  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  and  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  but  missed  his  aim.  Cadwalader  then 
raised  his  pistol,  and  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  firing,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
swept  by,  when  he  immediately  dropped  his  arm. 

“Why  do  you  not  fire,  General  Cadwalader?”  exclaimed  Conway. 

“Because,”  replied  Cadwalader,  “we  came  not  here  to  trifle.  Let  the  gale  pass, 
and  I  shall  act  my  part.” 

“You  shall  have  a  fair  chance  of  performing  it  well,”  rejoined  Conway,  as  he 
immediately  presented  a  full  front. 

General  Cadwalader  fired,  and  his  ball  entering  the  mouth  of  his  antagonist, 
Conway  fell  directly  forward  on  his  face.  His  second  hastening  to  his  assistance 
found  the  blood  spurting  from  behind  his  neck,  and  saw  the  ball  drop.  It  had 
passed  through  his  head,  greatly  to  the  derangement  of  his  tongue  and  teeth,  but  not 
inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  As  soon  as  the  blood  was  sufficiently  washed  away  to 
allow  him  to  speak,  Conway  turned  to  his  opponent  and  said  good  humoredly : 
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“You  fire,  General,  with  much  deliberation,  and  certainly  with  a  great  deal  of 

effect.”  The  miserable  man,  however,  a  fortnight  later,  thought  he  could  not 

recover,  and  remorse  awakening,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  General 

Washington:  „  ,  .  0 

&  Philadelphia,  July  23,  1778. 

Sir,  I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  my  pen  during  a  few  minutes,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written  or  said  any¬ 
thing  disagreeable  to  your  excellency.  My  career  will  soon  be  over;  therefore, 
justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments.  You  are,  in  my  eyes, 
the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  esteem,  and  veneration  of 
these  States,  whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  excellency’s  most  obedient  and  humble  servant. 

Ths.  Conway. 


He  finally  recovered,  but  his  career  in  this  country  was  finished,  and  he  returned 
to  France. 

The  cabal,  consequently,  resulted  in  a  thorough  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of 
Washington,  and  brought  deserved  censure  on  those  who  had  not  done  their  full 
duty.  Bancroft  says  “that  those  who  had  caviled  at  Washington,  being  unable  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  people,  wished  their  words  benevolently  interpreted  or 
forgotten,  and  Gates  and  Mifflin  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving  on  the  commit¬ 
tee,”  meaning  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  by  Congress  to  consult  with 
Washington  upon  a  complete  reform  in  his  administration  of  the  army.  Mifflin 
became  a  major  general  in  the  following  February,  and  General  Greene  was  made 
quartermaster  general  a  few  days  later.  Mifflin  made  a  request  to  join  the  army  in 
the  field,  but  Congress  desired  Washington  to  make  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 
which  Washington  did  not  do,  and  Mifflin  then  tendered  his  resignation,  which  Con¬ 
gress  refused  to  accept,  and,  although  Mifflin’s  health  was  miserable,  he  served 
throughout  the  war. 

On  October  19  the  main  body  of  the  British  Army  left  Germantown  and 
encamped  behind  the  line  of  redoubts  in  the  Northern  Liberties.  Later  in  October 
General  Washington  sent  General  McDougall  to  attack  1,500  British  at  Gray’s 
Ferry.  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene  were  to  make  a  feint  along  the  Germantown 
road.  Greene  got  as  far  as  Three  Mile  Run,  where  he  united  with  Sullivan  and 
waited  for  the  signal  that  McDougall  had  begun  to  attack.  The  enemy  had  called  in 
his  troops  at  Gray’s  Ferry  and  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  return.  Washington 
retired  to  his  camp  on  the  Skippack  Creek,  where  the  army  remained  until  October 
29,  when  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  the  next  day  the  whole  army  was  removed 
to  a  range  of  hills  at  White  Marsh,  present  Montgomery  County.  Washington 
established  his  headquarters  in  Elmar’s  mansion.  The  right  wing  of  the  army 
rested  upon  Wissahickon  Creek  and  its  left  upon  Sandy  Run. 

Heroism  of  Lydia  Darragh — The  American  Army,  when  it  went  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters  at  White  Marsh,  consisted  of  about  11,000  men,  of  whom  nearly  3,000 
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were  unfit  for  duty,  being  barefooted  and  otherwise  almost  naked.  Several  expe¬ 
ditions  were  suggested,  but  a  want  of  shoes  prevented. 

General  Howe  made  several  attempts  to  entice  Washington  into  the  field,  but 
the  latter  declined  to  offer  battle.  On  December  3  Howe  attempted  to  surprise  the 
Americans  in  camp,  but  his  design  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  great 
American  commander.  Generals  Potter,  Irvine,  Armstrong,  and  Reed,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  kept  watch  over  the  movements  of  the  British,  while  some 
historians  claim  that  Colonel  John  Clark,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  spy  service,  kept  Wash¬ 
ington  apprised  of  the  British  plans. 

Lydia  Darragh,  a  Quakeress,  in  whose  house  British  officers  were  accustomed 
'  to  hold  important  meetings,  overheard  the  British  adjutant  general  and  other  officers 
discussing  plans  for  attacking  Washington  at  White  Marsh.  Under  pretense  of 
going  to  the  mill  she  trudged  through  the  snow  to  the  American  camp  and  gave  the 
warning  of  the  intended  movement.  Washington  was,  therefore,  on  his  guard. 
When  Howe  made  the  attack  the  Americans  were  prepared.  Howe  tried  the  right, 
left,  and  center  in  vain,  and  then  withdrew  with  the  loss  of  about  one  hundred  men, 
and  the  battle  at  White  Marsh  was  an  American  success. 

Among  the  published  correspondence  of  General  Washington  are  two  letters; 
one  addressed  “Headquarters,  Whitemarsh,  10  December,  1777,”  and  the  other, 
“Headquarters  near  the  Geulph,  11  December,  1777,”  in  each  of  them  the  general, 
writing  to  the  Congress,  referred  to  the  bravery  of  a  Pennsylvanian  as  being  the 
means  of  saving  the  army.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  had  in  mind  the  brave 
action  of  Lydia  Darragh,  one  of  the  heroines  of  America. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WINTER  OF  1777-78. 

Valley  Forge — In  the  clos¬ 
ing  scenes  of  the  eventful  cam¬ 
paign  of  1777,  the  encampment 
near  Gulph  Mill  is  interesting. 
The  Continental  Army  remained 
here  from  December  13  to  19, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  march  from 
White  Marsh  to  Valley  Forge 
is  important  and  historical.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  war  but  few 
marches,  if  any,  compared  with 
this  one,  short  as  it  was, 

for  hardships,  privations,  and 
almost  despair.  The  snow  and 
sleet  continued  until  the  16th, 
when  for  the  first  time  the 
tents  were  pitched  and  some 
little  degree  of  comfort  was 
secured  for  the  troops. 

Dismal  as  were  these  days 
and  unpromising  as  was  the 

future,  Washington  was  still  hopeful  and  courageous.  On  the  17th  he  issued  an 
order  expressing  his  thanks  to  officers  and  men  for  the  fortitude  and  patience  with 
which  they  had  sustained  the  fatigue  of  the  campaign;  he  adds,  “although  in  some 
instances  we  unfortunately  failed ;  yet  upon  the  whole  Heaven  hath  smiled  upon 

our  arms  and  crowned  them  with  signal  success ;  and  we  may  upon  the  best  grounds 

conclude,  that,  by  a  spirited  continuance  of  the  measures  necessary  for  our  defense, 
we  shall  finally  obtain  the  end  of  our  warfare,  Independence,  Liberty  and  Peace.” 

On  December  18,  a  day  set  apart  by  Congress  for  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  the 
troops  remained  in  their  quarters.  On  this  day,  in  general  orders,  Washington  gave 
explicit  directions  for  constructing  the  huts  for  winter  quarters.  The  uncertainty 
of  where  the  winter  quarters  would  be  established  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
removed,  which  accounts  for  the  lengthened  period  of  the  encampment  at  Gulph 
Mill,  and  in  all  probability  this  locality  was  also  taken  into  consideration.  This 
old  mill,  with  its  grim  walls,  still  guards  the  spot,  a  faithful  sentinel.  Here  passed 
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and  repassed  men  whose  names  are  history  itself,  whose  deeds  are  a  cherished 
inheritance.  Truly,  the  stone  erected  there  June  19,  1903,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  marks  heroic  soil. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  December  19,  the  patriot  army  marched 
from  the  Gulph  to  Valley  Forge,  six  miles  to  the  northward,  and  there  experienced 
those  hardships  which  by  their  endurance,  forbearance  and  patriotism  will  ever  be 
one  of  the  most  intimate  stories  of  American  history. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  the  eminent  American  author  and  clergyman,  native 
of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  descendant  of  the  great  Brady  family  of 
pioneers  and  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  in  one  of  his  books  said:  “No  spot  on  earth 
- — not  the  plains  of  Marathon,  nor  the  passes  of  Sempach,  nor  the  place  of  the 
Bastile,  nor  the  dykes  of  Holland,  nor  the  moors  of  England — is  so  sacred  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  human  liberty  at  Valley  Forge.” 

Here,  in  a  deep  and  rugged  hollow  at  the  mouth  of  Valley  Creek,  twenty-three 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  stood  an  old  forge  erected  before  1759.  It  belonged  to 
Isaac  Potts,  son  of  John  Potts,  the  founder  of  Pottstown.  This  old  forge  has  given 
Valley  Forge  its  name. 

The  place  was  chosen  because  it  was  farther  from  the  danger  of  sudden  attacks, 
and  where  it  might  be  easier  to  afford  protection  for  the  Congress  sitting  at  York. 
There,  upon  the  slopes  of  a  narrow  valley  on  the  borders  of  the  winding  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  was  located  Washington’s  camp,  and  here  the  ragged  troops  suffered  with  no 
shelter  but  the  rude  huts  they  made  themselves.  The  winter  that  ensued  was 
severe.  The  soldiers  shivered  with  cold,  starved  with  hunger,  and  their  genuine 
patriotism  was  fully  tested.  At  one  period  the  men  were  three  days  successively 
destitute  of  bread,  and  two  days  entirely  without  meat.  On  December  23  General 
Washington  said  that  unless  there  was  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  commis¬ 
sary  department,  the  army  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  things :  “starve,  dissolve  or  disperse  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  in  the 
best  manner  they  can.” 

The  internment  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge  called  forth  remonstrances  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  the  Assembly  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  furnished  much  of  the  subject  matter  by  which  Washington  was  cen¬ 
sured  by  those  who  were  partisans  of  other  generals  who  coveted,  the  high  and 
important  office.  These  discouragements  weighed  heavily  upon  the  anxious  com¬ 
mander,  who  had  quite  enough  trouble  without  those  in  authority  adding  thereto. 
It  has  often  been  recorded  that  Washington  considered  his  experiences  at  Valley 
Forge  as  the  most  trying  of  his  life. 

On  December  23,  1777,  the  British  crossed  the  Delaware  and  made  a  foraging 
raid  into  New  Jersey;  another  detachment  at  the  same  time  crossed  at  Gray’s 
Ferry  and  took  to  Chester  and  Darby,  with  three  hundred  wagons.  Generals  Howe 
and  Erskine  were  with  this  command.  Several  pickets  and  detachments  skirmished 
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on  the  British  front  and  flank,  under  Captain  Potterfield.  Colonel  John  Bull,  with 
his  brigade,  marched  to  force  the  foragers  to  retire  by  manoeuvering  against  the 
enemy’s  lines.  His  forces  were  distributed  on  the  Frankford,  Germantown  and 
Ridge  roads,  and  caused  the  enemy  to  sound  a  general  alarm. 

On  Christmas  Day 
Bull  planted  cannon 
and  fired  several  shots 
at  the  heart  of  the 
citv,  then  withdrew  to 
Frankford.  Marshall 
says:  “Colonel  Bull, 
on  the  twenty-fifth 
instant,  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  into  Fourth 
street  in  Philadelphia, 
with  two  thousand 
militia,  and  alarmed 
the  city  by  firing  off 
some  pieces  of  cannon 
into  the  air,  whereby 
some  of  the  ball  fell 

Valley  Forge  Continental  Army  Encampment  tlie  Winter  of  1777-7S  . 

about  Christ  Church. 

He  then  made  a  good  retreat  back  to  his  station,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.”  The 
enemy,  however,  made  no  more  foraging  raids. 

Congress  passed  a  resolution,  December  10,  requesting  the  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  enact  a  law  requiring  all  persons  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  and 
upwards,  from  General  Washington’s  headquarters,  and  below*  the  Blue  Mountains, 
to  thresh  out  their  wheat  and  other  grain  within  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  the  Leg¬ 
islature  should  deem  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  subject  the 
same  to  seizure  by  the  commissaries  at  the  price  of  straw*  only.  No  such  law  w*as 
passed,  but  General  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  at  Y "alley  Forge,  December 
29,  commanding  that  “one-half  of  the  grain  in  store  within  seventy  miles  of  his 
camp  should  be  threshed  out  before  the  first  of  February  ensuing,  and  the  other 
half  before  the  first  of  March.” 

In  January,  1778,  some  Americans  formed  a  project  of  sending  down  the  Dela¬ 
ware  by  the  ebb  tide  a  number  of  kegs,  charged  with  gunpowder  and  furnished 
with  machinery,  so  constructed  that  on  the  least  touch  of  anything  obstructing  their 
free  passage  they  would  immediately  explode  with  great  force.  The  plan  was  to 
injure  the  British  shipping,  which  lay  at  anchor  opposite  the  city  in  such  great 
numbers  that  the  kegs  could  not  pass  without  encountering  some  of  them.  On 
January  4,  the  very  evening  in  which  these  kegs  were  sent  down,  the  first  hard  frost 
came  on  and  the  vessels  w*ere  hauled  into  the  docks  to  avoid  the  ice  which  was  form- 
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in g,  and  the  entire  scheme  failed.  One  of  the  kegs,  however,  happened  to  explode 
near  the  town.  This  gave  a  general  alarm  in  the  city,  and  soon  the  wharves  were 
filled  with  troops,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  was  spent  in  firing  at 
every  chip  or  stick  that  was  seen  floating  in  the  river.  The  kegs  were  under  water, 
nothing  appearing  on  the  surface  but  a  small  buoy.  The  entire  transaction  was 
laughable  in  the  extreme  and  furnished  the  theme  for  unnumbered  sallies  of  wit 
from  the  Whig  press,  while  the  distinguished  author  of  “Hail  Columbia,”  Joseph 
H.  Hopkinson,  paraphrased  it  in  a  ballad  which  was  immensely  popular  at  the  time 

Jenkins,  in  his  excellent  “Pennsylvania  Colonial  and  Federal,”  says :  “While 
Washington’s  army  was  shivering  at  Valley  Forge,  Wayne  on  the  alert  for  partisan 
•  warfare  in  the  lower  part  of  New  Jersey,  St.  Clair  to  secure  supplies  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Chester  and  Wilmington,  Franklin  was  achieving  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  by  securing  the  assistance  of  France.” 

France  Comes  to  the  Aid  of  the  Colonies — When  the  defeat  and  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  was  made  known  at  Versailles  late  in  1777,  the  French  Court,  assured 
thereby  that  the  Colonies  could  help  themselves,  were  now  ready  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  To  him  was  chiefly  due  the  successful  negotiations  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  which  meant  so  much  to  the  American  cause  at  that  critical  period. 

The  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  British  Ministry  in  Paris,  on  social  terms  with 
the  American  commissioners,  hastened  the  negotiations,  and  in  February,  1778,  two 


The  Arrival  of  French  Money  at  York; 


treaties  were  secretly  signed  at  Paris  by  the  American  commissioners  and  the  Count 
de  Vergennes  on  the  part  of  France.  One  was  a  commercial  agreement,  the  other 
an  alliance  contingent  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great 
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Britain.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  peace  should  not  be  made  until  the  mercantile 
and  political  independence  of  the  United  States  should  be  secured. 

The  joyful  news  reached  the  encampment  of  Valley  Forge,  where  it  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  General  Washington  in  general  orders  on  May  6.  The  next  day  was 
set  apart  as  one  for  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  was  celebrated  with  tokens  of 
delight.  The  several  brigades  were  drawn  up  to  hear  discourses  by  their  chaplains ; 
salutes  were  fired,  and  the  soldiers  cheered.  Washington  and  his  wife,  and  the  other 
officers  and  their  wives,  attended  religious  services,  and  the  commander-in-chief  dined 
in  public  with  all  the  officers,  when  patriotic  toasts  were  given,  and  loud  huzzas 
greeted  Washington  as  he  left  the  table. 

The  history  of  the  mission  and  story  of  how  Franklin  succeeded  in  procuring 
from  the  French  King  financial  aid  to  the  amount  of  twenty-six  million  francs,  at 
times  when  the  very  existence  of  the  infant  republic  depended  upon  these  advances, 
have  often  been  told.  It  had  always  been  Washington’s  charge  to  keep  the  Colonies 
united,  and  to  lead  the  army  on  the  field,  but  it  was  Franklin’s  task  to  dismember 
the  British  Empire,  than  which  nothing  of  a  political  nature  was  nearer  to  every 
Frenchman’s  heart.  Both  these  great  Americans  succeeded. 

Bloody  Bill  Cunningham — The  British  spent  the  winter  in  Philadelphia 
enjoying  themselves  with  social  activities  of  every  sort.  They  kept  their  prisoners 
in  misery.  William  Cunningham,  a  name  infamous  in  history,  was  the  brutal 
provost  marshal  of  the  British  Army,  and  Joshua  Loring,  commissioner  of  prison¬ 
ers,  was  fit  to  be  his  aide.  Cunningham  was  hated  in  America  more  than  any  other 
British  officer. 

The  American  soldiers  taken  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown  were  confined  in 
the  Walnut  Street  Prison.  Their  food  was  stinted  and  foul,  but  much  worse  was 
the  abuse  daily  heaped  upon  the  poor  unfortunates  without  measure.  Four  pounds 
of  bread,  moldy  and  rotten,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  was  each  prisoner’s 
allowance  once  in  nine  days.  During  the  winter  a  large  number  of  them  died  of  cold 
and  hunger.  The  windows  of  the  jail  which  had  been  broken  were  not  restored,  nor 
were  fires  permitted  or  covering  issued.  Howe  would  not  even  permit  prisoners  to 
receive  clothing  or  blankets,  except  direct  from  General  Washington.  He  forbade 
Thomas  Willing  from  personally  supplying  them.  Neither  officers  or  men  were 
allowed  to  see  their  friends,  nor  to  open  a  window  for  fresh  air.  Cunningham 
amused  himself  by  knocking  over  the  vessels  in  which  food  was  brought  to  the 
prisoners  to  see  the  starved  wretches  scramble  on  the  filthy  floor  for  it.  His  whip 
was  busy  in  his  brutal  and  cowardly  hand. 

Lord  Howe  and  Sir  William  Howe  had  found  Philadelphia  a  barren  conquest, 
and,  early  in  1778,  considered  its  abandonment  and  advised  the  citizens  to  make  their 
peace  on  the  best  terms  they  could. 

The  evacuation  of  the  city  was  believed  by  General  Washington  to  be  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  as  early  as  March  he  began  to  collect  wagons  for  the  transpor- 
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tation  of  his  army  when  it  should  be  required  to  march  after  the  enemy.  Howe’s 
proper  point  for  operations  was  New  York,  and  Washington  felt  sure  he  would 
return  thither. 

The  Assembly  in  session  at  Lancaster  endeavored  to  aid  the  military  arm  by 
some  vigorous  legislation.  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed  March  6,  1778,  which 
required  certain  persons  to  come  forward  for  trial  by  a  certain  day  (fixed  for 
April  20),  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  provision  for  the  discovery 
and  seizure  of  which  was  made,  as  well  as  for  the  attainting  of  other  persons  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  enemy. 

The  property  of  Philadelphia  College  being  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  an  act 
was  passed  suspending  the  functions  of  the  trustees  under  the  charter,  all  subjects 


Fort  Roberdeau 


of  the  State  serving  the  enemy  were  declared  to  be  liable  to  attainder,  and  debtors 
of  traitors  were  directed  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  instead 
of  to  the  attainted  persons.  Another  act  extended  the  time  for  taking  Oath  of  Alle¬ 
giance  to  June  1,  and  required  the  subscription  to  be  made  by  all  who  had  not 
already  done  so;  fines,  imprisonment  and  forfeitures  were  prescribed  freely. 

Daniel  Roberdeau  was  a  successful  merchant  and  philanthropist,  and  an  ardent 
patriot.  He  was  a  colonel  of  Associators,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
and  on  July  4,  1776,  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general.  Later  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  while  serving  in  that  body,  on  April  14,  1778,  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  to  work  a  lead  mine  in  Bedford  County,  as  the  army  was  destitute  of  that 
necessary  commodity.  He  made  a  tour  of  investigation,  and  from  Carlisle  wrote  to 
Congress  asking  for  troops  to  guard  a  stockade,  so  that  the  inhabitants  could  be 
induced  to  work  the  mine,  while  their  families  could  find  an  asylum  there. 

Roberdeau  built  the  stockade  out  of  his  own  purse,  the  work  being  done  by  a 
detail  of  ten  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant  Thomas  Cluggage.  It  was  called  for  Rober¬ 
deau,  sometimes  also  known  as  “Lead  Mine  Fort.”  It  was  situated  about  seven 
miles  west  of  the  present  Union  Furnace,  Blair  County. 
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Massacre  at  Crooked  Billet — With  the  exception  of  occasional  depreciations 
committed  by  the  British  foraging  parties  during  the  winter  of  1777-78,  all  was 
quiet  on  the  Delaware.  The  vigilance  of  Generals  James  Potter  and  John  Lacey 
greatly  restrained  these  forays. 

When  Washington  withdrew  from  Whitemarsh  he  was  anxious  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  Delaware-Schuylkill  peninsula  should  be  well  guarded.  A  thousand 
Pennsylvania  militia  were  placed  under  command  of  General  John  Lacey,  January 
9,  1778,  and  he  established  his  headquarters  at  the  Crooked  Billet  Tavern,  Bucks 
County,  now  called  Hatboro.  General  Wayne’s  command  was  encamped  during 
the  whole  winter  and  spring  at  Mount  Joy,  Montgomery  County,  and  materially 
assisted  in  securing  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  army  at  Valley  Forge.  The  coun¬ 
try  nearer  Philadelphia,  where  the  British  were  encamped,  was  thus  open  to  the 
Queen’s  Rangers  and  James’  and  Hovenden’s  Loyalists,  who  foraged  and  ravaged 
as  they  pleased.  There  was  intense  hatred  between  these  Tories  and  the  Continen¬ 
tals.  Lacey  could  do  nothing  to  save  Bucks  County  from  these  ravages.  But  his 
energy'  and  enterprise,  even  with  his  small  forces,  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  Philadelphia  so  materially  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  against  him.  The  party  was  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Abercrombie,  comprising  light  infantry,  cavalry  and  Simcoe’s 
Rangers,  and  started  on  May  1,  1778.  Simcoe  was  to  get  in  Lacey’s  rear  and  a 
party  was  to  be  placed  in  ambush,  while  the  mounted  infantry  and  cavalry  advanced 
along  the  road.  Lacey’s  officers  and  patrols  were  negligent,  and  his  force  was 
completely  surprised  and  surrounded  on  all  sides.  They  retreated  fighting,  but  with¬ 
out  their  baggage,  and  finally  got  away  with  a  loss  of  twenty-six  killed,  eight  or  ten 
wounded,  and  fifty-eight  missing. 

The  British,  as  at  Paoli,  bayoneted  many  of  the  American  troops  after  they  were 
so  seriously  wounded  they  could  be  of  no  further  effect  against  them ;  others  of 
the  wounded  were  thrown  in  among  some  buckwheat  straw,  which  was  then  set  on 
fire  and  they  were  roasted  to  death.  The  bodies  of  many  of  the  killed  among  the 
Americans  were  then  thrown  into  the  burning  straw.  The  infamous  scoundrels  who 
committed  these  atrocities  were  the  Tory  soldiers  of  Simcoe’s  Rangers.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  loss  was  nominal. 

Among  the  Americans  slain  in  this  massacre  was  Captain  John  Downey,  who  had 
been  a  schoolmaster  in  Philadelphia  and  a  gallant  volunteer  at  Trenton  and  Prince¬ 
ton.  He  had  surveyed  the  Delaware  River  for  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  was 
acting  as  commissary  to  General  Lacey’s  brigade.  He  was  bayoneted  and  mutilated 
while  lying  wounded  and  a  prisoner  at  the  Crooked  Billet.  A  monument  was 
erected  in  December,  1861,  to  the  victims  of  Lacey’s  command  in  this  fight  on  the 
battlefield  of  Hatboro.  The  surprise  was  a  legitimate  act  of  war,  but  the  massacre 
after  surrender  was  a  barbarous  atrocitv. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  DEVELOPMENTS. 


On  the  Western  Frontier — For  some  time  General  Washington  had 
believed  that  the  permanent  safety  of  the  western  section  of  Pennsylvania  could 
only  be  secured  by  carrying  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Indians  in  their  own 
country.  That  determination  was  strengthened  by  the  commissioners  of  Congress, 
who  met  in  Pittsburgh  late  in  1777,  and  learned  first-handed  of  the  barbarous  war¬ 
fare  that  the  British,  under  Henry  Hamilton,  Governor  of  Detroit,  was  waging 
against  this  western  frontier,  with  the  assistance  of  their  cruel  Indian  allies. 

Many  raids  were  made  in  Westmoreland  County  during  October  and  November, 
1777,  while  General  Edward  Hand,  commandant  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  trying  to  recruit 
an  army  for  this  campaign.  Eleven  men  were  killed  and  scalped  near  Palmer's 


Fort,  in  Ligomer  Valley,  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  were  slain  within  sight  of  the  fort. 

A  band  of  Indians,  led  by  a  Canadian, 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  Fort  Wallace, 
near  Blairsville,  but  the  Canadian  was 
killed  and  the  Indians  repulsed.  These 
marauders  were  pursued  by  a  party  of 
rangers  led  by  Captain  James  Smith  and 
overtaken  near  Kittanning,  where  five 
redskins  were  killed  and  scalped.  The 
snow  prevented  other  raids. 

General  Hand  learned  that  the  British 
had  built  a  magazine  where  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  now  stands,  and  had  stored  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  and  provisions  there 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  in  the  spring. 

He  immediately  planned  an  expedition 
for  its  destruction.  The  small  army  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  Indian  trail  which  descended 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Beaver,  and  then 
ascended  that  stream  and  the  Mahoning 
toward  the  Cuyahoga.  Melting  snow  and 
heavy  rains  made  the  march  difficult.  Hand 
to  give  up  further  advance,  when  footprint: 
ground.  These  led  to  a  small  village,  where 
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Hrigr.-Gen.  Edward  Hand 

was  so  discouraged  that  he  was  about 
;  of  Indians  were  discovered  on  high 
a  sudden  attack  was  made.  Only  one 
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old  man,  some  squaws  and  children  were  present,  and  these  all  escaped  except  the 
aged  man  and  one  woman,  who  were  shot,  and  one  other  woman  taken  prisoner. 
This  affair  took  place  where  Edenburg,  Lawrence  County,  stands.  The  Indian 
woman  told  that  ten  Wolf  Indians  were  making  salt  ten  miles  farther  up  the  Mahon¬ 
ing,  when  Hand  dispatched  a  detachment  after  these  marauders,  and  he  went  into 
camp.  The  reported  Indians  proved  to  be  four  squaws  and  a  boy.  Three  were 
killed  and  the  others  taken  captive.  One  soldier  was  killed  and  another  drowned 
during  the  march. 

The  weather  conditions  made  further  campaigns  impossible,  and  Hand  led  his 
dispirited  and  hungry  men  back  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  trophies  were  two  Indian 
'women  and  his  expedition  was  dubbed  the  “Squaw  Campaign.” 

This  finished  General  Hand  as  an  Indian  fighter,  but  he  won  distinction  in  other 
directions.  General  Lachlan  McIntosh  was  sent  to  succeed  him  at  Fort  Pitt. 

The  Meschianza — Before  Howe’s  departure  from  Philadelphia,  a  fete  at  the 
home  of  Thomas  Wharton  was  arranged  for  him  by  Major  John  Andre,  a  talented 
man,  attractive  to  the  ladies,  who  was  later  hanged  as  a  spy.  It  was  held  May  18, 
and  called  the  Meschianza.  It  comprised  a  regatta,  tournament,  feast  and  ball  and 
was  a  splendid  folly  in  itself,  and  is  notorious  in  American  history.  After  all,  the 
performance  must  have  been  crude  and  some  of  the  features  of  it  in  bad  taste  and 
incongruous.  The  elements  of  the  medley  would  not  mix.  Major  Andre  says  that 
the  cost  of  the  entertainment  was  defrayed  by  twenty-two  officers  of  Howe’s  staff. 

While  this  revelry  was  at  its  height  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  north. 
The  English  officers  explained  to  their  frightened  partners  in  the  dance  that  it  was 
part  of  the  ceremony.  But  it  was  not.  Captain  McLane,  a  dashing  officer,  hearing 
of  the  Meschianza,  at  the  head  of  100  infantry  and  Clow’s  dragoons,  reached  the 
line  of  redoubts  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  painted  everything  within 
reach  with  tar,  and  at  a  given  signal,  set  it  on  fire.  The  sudden  blaze  took  the 
British  by  surprise,  the  long  roll  was  beaten,  every  cannon  in  the  redoubts  was 
fired.  The  British  cavalry  dashed  out  into  the  night,  but  the  daring  Americans 
were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  day  after  the  close  of  the  Meschianza,  the  British  commander  was  informed 
that  General  Lafayette,  with  2,400  men  and  five  cannon,  had  crossed  the  Schuylkill 
and  was  then  at  Barren  Hill,  about  eleven  miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  the  hope 
of  capturing  this  force,  and  thus  signalizing  his  retirement  from  the  command  by  a 
brilliant  stroke,  General  Howe,  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  sent  General  Grant,  with 
Sir  William  Erskine  and  General  Grey,  at  the  head  of  5,300  chosen  men,  to  gain 
the  rear  of  Lafayette’s  position  by  a  circuitous  route.  General  Howe,  accompanied 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  General  Knyphausen  and  Admiral  Howe,  set  out  with  5,700 
troops  on  the  following  morning,  expecting  to  intercept  the  American  Army  in 
retreat  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Lafayette’s  position  was  skilfully  chosen.  His  troops  were  encamped  on  a 
commanding  eminence  west  of  the  Wissahickon,  flanked  by  the  Schuylkill  and 
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rocky  precipices  on  the  right  and  by  woods  and  several  strong  stone  houses  on  the 
left.  His  cannon  were  in  front.  A  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  his  left  wing, 
on  the  Ridge  road,  were  Captain  Allen  McLane’s  company  of  about  fifty  Indians 
and  a  company  of  Morgan’s  riflemen,  under  Captain  James  Parr.  Yidettes  and 
pickets  were  stationed  on  the  roads  leading  to  Philadelphia  and  those  toward  White- 
marsh  he  had  ordered  to  be  watched  by  600  Pennsylvania  militia.  The  British  plan 
of  surprise  was  well  conceived.  Grant,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry 
undertook  to  get  in  Lafayette’s  rear  by  the  Whitemarsh  road.  Grey,  with  the  Hes¬ 
sians,  was  to  cross  the  river  and  post  his  men  at  the  fords  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Americans  from  making  their  escape. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  while  Lafayette  was  conversing  with  a  girl 
who  was  preparing  to  go  into  Philadelphia  for  intelligence  under  the  pretense  of 
visiting  her  relations,  news  came  that  a  body  of  cavalry  had  been  seen  at  White- 
marsh,  dressed  in  red.  As  Lafayette  was  expecting  a  detachment  of  dragoons  to 
join  him  in  that  direction,  he  at  first  supposed  they  were  his  own  men  and  felt  no 
concern.  He,  however,  sent  out  an  officer  to  reconnoiter,  who  soon  returned  with 
the  report  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  was  in  full  march  along  the  road  from  White- 
marsh  to  Swede’s  Ford,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  his  encampment,  and  that 
the  front  of  the  column  had  actually  gained  the  road  which  led  from  Barren  Hill  to 
Valley  Forge. 

This  was  Grant’s  division,  and  as  another  was  approaching  on  the  Philadelphia 
road,  the  situation  of  Lafayette’s  force  was  alarming  and  critical,  being  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  enemy.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  In  a  few  minutes  retreat  would 
have  been  cut  off  and  the  army  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  British.  Lafa¬ 
yette  immediately  sent  forward  small  bodies  of  troops  with  the  view  of  deceiving 
Grant  into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  heads  of  a  large  attacking  force.  This  ruse 
succeeded,  Grant  halted  and  prepared  for  action  to  prevent  his  line  from  being 
attacked  on  its  flank,  and  during  the  interval  thus  gained  Lafayette  and  General 
Poor,  with  the  main  body,  conducted  a  skillful  retreat  over  the  country  between  the 
Ridge  road  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  he  crossed  at  Matson’s  Ford. 

Grey,  with  his  intercepting  force,  had  cut  off  the  direct  retreat  to  Valley  Forge, 
but  had  failed  to  cover  Matson’s  Ford.  The  detachments  which  Lafayette  had 
thrown  forward  as  a  “blind”  retreated  in  good  order,  and  when  the  two  columns  of 
the  British  Army  united  near  Barren  Hill  Church,  Howe  discovered  that  his 
intended  prize  had  outwitted  and  escaped  him.  While  the  artillery  was  crossing  the 
river  there  was  a  skirmish  at  Matson’s  Ford,  in  which  nine  Americans  were  killed 
or  captured  and  two  British  troopers  killed  and  several  wounded. 

Lafayette  drew  up  his  force  in  strong  position  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
and,  having  planted  his  cannon,  awaited  the  enemy’s  approach.  But  the  British 
generals  made  no  further  movement  in  that  direction,  and  the  army  was  forced  to 
return  to  Philadelphia,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  without  having  accom¬ 
plished  anything. 
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Howe  and  the  British  officers  were  intensely  mortified  at  this  failure.  So  sure 
were  they  of  success,  it  is  said,  that  before  the  troops  left  for  Barren  Hill  the  gen¬ 
eral  invited  some  ladies  to  sup  with  Lafayette  upon  his  return,  while  his  brother, 
the  admiral,  prepared  a  frigate  to  send  the  distinguished  prisoner  immediately  to 
England.  Fortune  had  favored  the  British  in  so  far  that  Lafayette  would  not  have 
been  surprised  but  for  the  negligence  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  who  in  disobe¬ 
dience  of  orders,  had  removed  from  their  station  at  Whitemarsh  without  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  knowledge. 

Lord  Howe  embarked  for  England  May  24,  and  the  same  day  Clinton  held  a 
council  of  war.  They  were  fearful  that  the  French  fleet  would  cut  off  their  com- 
'munication  with  England,  and  also  realized  that  the  American  capital  was  not  of 
much  importance  to  them  after  all,  as  Congress  had  fled  on  wheels,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  remained  loyal  to  the  patriot  cause,  so  they  resolved  to  evacuate  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Not  the  least  fear  was  for  Washington’s  army,  now  thoroughly  drilled,  as 
it  became  a  source  of  real  danger  to  the  British. 

The  movement  of  Clinton’s  forces  was  delayed  as  the  British  ship  “Trident” 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  June  5,  having  on  board  three  commissioners,  appointed 
under  Lord  North’s  conciliatory  bills,  the  one  renouncing  any  intention  to  levy 
taxes  in  America,  conceding,  in  substance,  the  whole  original  ground  of  dispute ; 
the  other  authorizing  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners,  the  commanders  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  to  be  two,  with  ample  powers  to  treat  for  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  royal  authority.  These  commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George 
Johnstone,  formerly  Governor  of  West  Florida,  and  William  Eden,  the  Governor 
of  Maryland  from  1769  until  the  Revolution,  and  himself  afterward  Lord  Auck¬ 
land.  They  were  accompanied  by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  as  secretary.  General  Howe 
was  directed  to  join  the  commissioners,  but  as  he  had  already  returned  home,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  took  his  place. 

Sir  Henry  wrote  to  General  Washington  requesting  a  passport  for  Dr.  Ferguson 
to  proceed  to  Congress,  then  sitting  at  York,  with  dispatches.  The  request  was 
declined  as  the  matter  was  of  a  civil  nature,  and  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  Con¬ 
gress.  The  commissioners  then  sent  their  papers,  by  a  flag,  directly  to  the  President 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  Among  these  was  an  address  to  that  body.  The 
President  read  the  address,  but  when  he  came  to  the  part  containing  expressions  of 
disrespect  to  the  King  of  France,  he  was  interrupted  and,  after  some  debate,  was 
directed  to  read  no  further,  but  to  seal  the  papers. 

Copies  of  the  conciliatory  bills  had  already  arrived  in  America  about  the  middle 
of  April.  Congress  had  taken  immediate  action  for  the  partisans  of  the  Crown 
were  very  active  in  circulating  them  among  the  people.  A  committee  of  that  body 
criticized  these  bills  very  keenly,  and  was  able  to  show  the  deceptiveness  of  the 
text.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  peace  commissioners  Congress  had 
informed  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that  “when  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  seriously  disposed  to  end  the  unprovoked  war  against  the  United  States, 
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Congress  would  readily  attend  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  independent  nations.”  Congress  had  already  resolved  to  meet  no  advance 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  unless  the  fleets  and  armies  should  be  withdrawn  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  be  declared.  The  papers  were  returned  to 
the  commissioners  with  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Congress  saying  they 
could  not  treat  excepting  on  a  basis  of  acknowledged  independence.  The  com¬ 
missioners  tried  by  various  arts  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Johnstone  went  so  far 
as  to  endeavor  to  gain  by  flattery  the  services  of  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ferguson,  of  Graeme  Park.  Devoted  as  she  was  to  her  native  country,  yet,  like 
many  others  of  those  best  born  and  best  situated,  Mrs.  Ferguson  regarded  inde¬ 
pendence  with  alarm.  Although  a  woman,  she  was  too  prominent  in  society  for  her 
conduct  and  opinions  not  to  be  important,  and  necessary  to  be  known  to  the  authori¬ 
ties.  When  Reverend  Duche,  in  a  panic  of  intolerable  alarm,  wrote  to  General 
Washington  urging  him  to  abandon  the  rebel  cause,  the  letter  was  transmitted 
through  Mrs.  Ferguson.  On  another  occasion  she  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  from 
the  American  lines  in  order  to  take  leave  of  her  husband  and  she  had  an  interview 
with  Governor  Johnstone.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  Johnstone  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  General  Joseph  Reed,  that  if  Reed 
would  exert  his  influence  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Mother  Country  he  might  com¬ 
mand  £10,000  and  the  best  post  in  the  government.  He  asked  her  to  convey  “that 
idea”  to  Reed.  When  she  did  so,  General  Reed,  filled  with  indignation,  replied: 
“I  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  King  of  England  is  not  rich 
enough  to  do  it.”  Within  several  months  General  Reed  was  elected  president  of 
the  council,  equivalent  to  the  governorship.  Mrs.  Ferguson’s  loyalty  was  proven 
when  General  Washington  accepted  her  hospitality  at  Graeme  Park,  while  his  army 
was  encamped  nearby.  She  was  one  of  the  characters  in  “Hugh  Wynn. 

The  British  commissioners  remained  in  the  country  until  October.  On  the  3d 
of  that  month  they  issued  an  ugly  and  threatening  manifesto,  then  sailed  for 
England. 

Other  orders  had  reached  Clinton.  He  was  ordered  to  abandon  Philadelphia; 
to  hold  New  York  and  Rhode  Island;  to  lay  waste  Virginia;  to  attack  all  parts  and 
destroy  everything.  At  the  same  time  the  Indians  from  Detroit,  all  along  the 
frontiers  to  Florida,  were  to  be  hounded  on  to  spread  dismay  and  murder.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  conciliatory  peace  propositions  made  by  the  Mother  Country. 

British  Evacuate  Philadelphia — Just  before  dawn  on  June  18,  1778,  the 
British  began  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  At  this  moment  they  were  17,000  strong, 
marching  in  two  divisions,  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Knyphausen.  They 
crossed  the  Delaware  and  that  evening  encamped  around  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

The  news  reached  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  before  morning.  He  imme¬ 
diately  sent  General  Maxwell,  with  his  brigade,  to  cooperate  with  the  New  Jersey 
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militia,  under  General  Dickinson,  in  retarding  the  march  of  the  British.  He  broke 
up  his  encampment  and  marched  his  reorganized  army  into  Philadelphia. 

As  Valley  Forge  was  completely  abandoned 
by  June  19,  1778,  this  day  has  since  been  observed 
as  historic  in  its  story.  A  great  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  was  observed  there  June  19,  1878,  after 
which  a  corporation  known  as  the  “Centennial 
and  Memorial  Association  of  Valley  Forge”  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  head¬ 
quarters  property  and  adjacent  lands  “as  a  memo¬ 
rial  park  for  all  time  to  come.”  On  May  30, 
1893,  the  Wiley  Forge  Park  Commission  was 
created  by  Act  of  Assembly,  when  it  acquired  the 
property  of  the  former  corporation  and  by  various 
appropriations  made  by  the  General  Assembly, 
which  now  comprise  1,478  acres,  and  are  part  of 
a  great  State  park,  the  entire  field  practically  the 
same  as  when  evacuated  by  Washington.  The 
trenches  thrown  up  by  the  “ragged  Continentals” 
may  still  be  seen,  as  also  the  headquarters  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington. 

Governor  Brumbaugh  made  the  address  of  acceptance  of  the  Washington 
Memorial  Arch,  and  in  reply  to  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  at  the  exercises  on  June  19, 
1917,  said:  “This  is  Pennsylvania.  She  has  ever  led  in  all  that  national  enterprise 
commands,  and  she  today  accepts  this  memorial  as  a  new  pledge  of  national  fealty 
and  world-wide  democracy.  Where  stand  Valley  Forge  and  Pennsylvania,  there 
stand  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  glories  of  mankind.” 

A  great  English  historian,  describing  Washington’s  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge,  says:  “That  little  village  clustered  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  gave  a 
name  to  what,  as  time  goes  on,  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  celebrated  encampment  in 
the  world’s  history.” 

The  rear  guard  of  the  British  Army,  under  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  disap¬ 
peared  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  British  occupation  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  at  an  end.  The  Revolutionary  patriots  could  now  return,  but  the  Tories 
who  had  turned  against  their  country  when  the  British  appeared  to  have  gained  the 
upper  hand  and  had  wreaked  their  enmity  on  those  who  remained  patriotic  in  their 
zeal  for  independence  were  now  in  turn  to  feel  the  hand  of  vengeance.  The  more 
prudent  of  the  Tories  had  fled  with  the  British. 

Upon  the  reoccupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Continental  Army,  Major  General 
Benedict  Arnold,  whose  wounds  kept  him  from  the  field,  was  ordered  by  General 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  city  and  “prevent  the  disorders  which  were 
expected  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  place  and  the  return  of  the  Whigs,  after  being 
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so  long  kept  out  of  their  property.”  He  entered  Philadelphia  with  a  detachment 
before  the  rear  guard  of  the  British  left  it.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Washington,  crossed  the  Delaware  above  Trenton  and 
pursued. 

The  mansion  of  Joseph  Galloway  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  State;  a  similar 
fate  befell  “Laurel  Hill,”  the  beautiful  Rawle  home,  because  of  Samuel  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  interest  in  it  by  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Francis  Rawle;  and  the 
Duche  house  was  used  as  the  home  of  the  chief  justice.  There  followed  an  era  of 
general  selling  and  letting  of  houses  which  had  belonged  to  Philadelphians  now 
attainted  of  treason.  Their  personal  property  was  also  put  under  the  hammer  and 
scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

The  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  March  6,  1778,  passed  an  “act  for  the  attainder  of 
divers  traitors,”  among  whom  was  Joseph  Galloway.  His  estate  was  confiscated, 
and  according  to  his  testimony  before  Parliament,  was  worth  at  least  £40,000  ster¬ 
ling.  His  house  was  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  residence  for 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  but  was  afterwards  sold  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Morris.  Forbidden  the  privilege  of  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  Air.  Galloway 
devoted  his  leisure  time  to  religious  studies.  He  died  at  Watford,  Herts,  England, 
August  29,  1803. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  24th,  attended  by  seventeen  generals,  when 
only  the  two  Pennsylvanians,  Wayne  and  Cadwalader,  advised  an  attack,  but  they 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  army  moved  at  once. 

Active  measures  were  taken  for  the  speedy  trial  of  all  persons  accused  of  high 
treason,  and  there  was  intense  sensation  and  much  alarm 
among  the  Quakers  and  Tories. 

Congress  closed  its  business  at  York,  and  went  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  June  25.  The  State  Government  left  Lancaster 
the  following  day  and  resumed  their  duties  at  Philadelphia. 


Battle  of  Monmouth — General  Clinton,  in  evacuating 
Philadelphia,  had  intended  to  embark  his  army  at  New 
Brunswick,  for  New  York.  Washington  followed,  intend¬ 
ing  to  strike  him  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  On 
the  28th,  a  hot  Sabbath,  Washington  overtook  Clinton  at 
Monmouth,  and,  in  the  language  of  Wayne,  “Pennsylvania 
showed  the  road  to  victory.” 

Washington  sent  General  Charles  Lee  with  five  thousand  men,  five  miles  in 
advance  to  attack  the  rear  guard.  Lee  ordered  Wayne  with  seven  hundred  men  to 
lead  the  advance  of  this  attack.  While  Wayne  was  in  a  desperate  struggle  Lee’s 
courage  weakened  (or  possibly  because  of  his  attempted  treason),  and  he  withdrew, 
saying  the  temerity  of  Wayne  had  brought  on  him  the  whole  flower  of  the  British 
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Army,  seven  thousand  in  numbers.  Washington,  angered  at  the  retreat  of  Lee, 
ordered  Wayne  with  three  Pennsylvania  regiments  and  two  others  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  stop  the  British  pursuit.  Colonel  Henry  Monckton*  tried  to  drive 
Wayne  from  his  position,  leading  his  troops  in  a  bayonet  charge.  So  terrible  was 
Wayne’s  storm  of  fire  that  almost  every  British  officer  was  slain,  Colonel  Monckton 
being  among  the  killed.  Wayne’s  timely  arrival,  and  the  fighting  of  his  men,  gave 
victory  to  the  Americans,  who  lost  228  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  British 
left  245  dead  upon  the  field,  and  lost  1,000  by  desertion  while  crossing  New  Jersey. 


The  Molly  Pitelier  Grave  at  Carlisle 


Molly  Pitcher — During  part  of  this  action  Molly  Hays,  of  Carlisle,  wife  of 
an  artilleryman  in  Proctor’s  regiment  of  artillery,  carried  water  from  a  neighboring 
spring  for  the  thirsty  soldiers,  and  when  her  husband  was  wounded,  an  officer  ordered 


*John  Blair  Linn,  in  his  “Annals  of  Buffalo  Valley,”  says  that  the  flag-  of  the  Royal 
Grenadiers  and  the  sword  of  Colonel  Monckton  were  captured  by  Captain  William  Wilson, 
of  Northumberland  County.  Captain  Wilson  gave  Mockton’s  sword  to  General  Wayne, 
who  presented  it  to  General  Lafayette,  who  took  it  with  him  to  France.  When  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1824,  he  brought  the  sword  with  him,  intending  to  restore  it  to 
Captain  Wilson.  The  brave  captain  having  died  in  1813,  General  Lafayette  handed  the 
sword  to  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter,  who  turned  it  over  to  Judge  A.  S.  Wilson,  son  of  Captain 
Wilson,  a  resident  of  Bellefonte. 
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the  piece  to  be  withdrawn.  Molly  dropped  her  pitcher,  seized  the  rammer,  and,  dis¬ 
playing  great  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  kept  the  gun  in  action.  She  performed 
the  duty  with  skill,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  officers  and  the  men.  On  the  followT 
ing  morning  General  Greene  presented  her  to  General  Washington,  who,  admiring 
her  bravery,  conferred  upon  her  the  commission  of  sergeant.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  honored  “Molly  Pitcher”  by  commemorating  her  heroic  act  on  one 
of  five  tablets  surrounding  the  base  of  the  monument  erected  on  the  historic 
field  at  Freehold.  Her  grave  in  Carlisle  cemetery  is  marked  by  a  stone  and  a 
cannon. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  resulted  in  the  precipitate  flight  of  Clinton  and  the 
wreck  of  his  army  to  New  York,  and  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  could  be  celebrated  with  some  elation.  The  clouds  that  had 
hovered  over  the  American  cause  so  long  had  at  length  begun  to  lift.  Congress 
had  recommended  that  there  should  be  no  illumination  in  the  evening  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  candles,  and  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  but  provision  was  made 
for  “a  decent  entertainment.” 

Battle  of  Wyoming — It  was  natural  that  the  Iroquois  Confederation,  or  Six 
Nations,  were  ranged  in  the  Revolutionary  War  on  the  same  side  as  Sir  William 
Johnson’s  son,  William  Penn’s  grandson,  and  the  Quakers,  all  of  whom  had  ever 
remained  their  firm  friends.  It  was  quite  as  natural  they  should  be  on  a  different 
side  from  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Connecticut  Settlers,  and  the  French.  The  British 
Government  offered  a  reward  for  the  scalps  of  Americans.  The  whole  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  beyond  the  Susquehanna  River  then  became  the  scene  of  horrid  raids  by  the 
Indians,  urged  on  and  frequently  accompanied  by  English  officers  and  Tories. 

The  year  1778  brought  great  distress  and  fear  to  the  frontier  generally,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The  defeat  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne  had  left 
the  British  without  sufficient  available  force  in  America  to  carry  on  a  regular  cam¬ 
paign  for  this  year,  and,  as  the  war  was  to  be  continued,  the  only  resource  left  was 
to  employ  the  Indians  and  Tories  almost  exclusively  in  carrying  on  a  war  of  desola¬ 
tion  on  the  frontier. 

Late  in  June  Colonel  John  Butler,  with  his  Tory  Rangers,  a  detachment  of  Sir 
John  Johnson’s  Royal  Greens,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  chiefly  Seneca, 
descended  the  Susquehanna  River.  This  force  numbered  about  400  British  and 
Tories  and  700  Indians. 

At  Fort  Jenkins,  the  uppermost  in  Wyoming  Valley,  were  gathered  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Jenkins,  Hardings,  Gardner,  and  others.  The  fort  was  attacked,  and  capit¬ 
ulated  July  2  to  a  force  under  Captain  Caldwell.  Four  defenders  had  been  killed 
and  three  taken  prisoner.  Fort  Wintermoot  was  one  mile  below  Fort  Jenkins,  but 
when  the  enemy  appeared  before  it  the  garrison  threw  open  its  gates  and  here  the 
British  and  Tories  assembled. 
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There  were  several  stockades  at  Wyoming,  but  not  one  which  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  out  an  hour  against  such  a  force  as  the  enemy  mustered.  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler  happened  to  be  home  from  the  Continental  Army,  and  assumed 

command  of  the  settlers.  History  does  not 
record  an  instance  of  more  courage  displayed 
or  more  gallant  devotion.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  to  fight  and  conquer,  or  die, 
for  the  retreat  with  their  families  was  impos¬ 
sible.  On  July  3  they  marched  out  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Butler  commanded  the 
right  wing,  aided  by  Major  Garrett.  Colonel 
Dennison  commanded  the  left,  aided  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  George  Dorrance.  The  field 
of  the  fight  was  a  plain  only  partly  cleared. 

Opposed  to  Colonel  Butler,  of  Wyoming, 
was  Colonel  John  Butler,  the  notorious  Tory 
leader.  The  engagement  opened  about  four 
o’clock,  the  enemy  outnumbered  the  defend¬ 
ers  nearly  three  to  one,  and  they  were  soon 
able  to  outflank  them,  especially  on  the  left, 
where  there  was  a  swamp  exactly  suited  to 
Indian  warfare.  The  Wyoming  men  fell 
rapidly,  and  Colonel  Dennison  gave  the  order 
to  fall  back,  so  as  to  present  a  better  front, 
but  the  command  was  mistaken  as  a  signal  for  retreat,  when  the  fiendish  enemy 
sprang  forward  and  with  tomahawk  and  spear  slaughtered  the  Americans. 

There  are  related  many  instances  of  personal  and  heroic  bravery  on  the  part 
of  officers  and  men.  They  deserved  a  better  fate,  but  the  battle  was  lost.  Then 
followed  the  most  dreadful  massacre  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the 
most  heart-rending  torture  as  the  brave  soldiers  were  killed  without  mercy,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  flight,  and  after  surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Victims 
taken  under  solemn  promise  of  quarter  were  gathered  together  and  placed  in  circles ; 
sixteen  men  were  arranged  around  one  large  stone,  since  known  as  “Bloody  Rock,” 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of  powerful  Indians,  when  Queen  Esther 
Montour,  a  fury  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  assumed  the  role  of  executioner,  and 
with  a  tomahawk,  she  passed  around  the  circle  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of  each 
prisoner.  A  strong  man,  named  Lebbeus  Hammond,  escaped  by  a  desperate  effort. 
Lourteen  bodies  were  found  about  the  bloody  rock,  stripped  and  scalped,  and  left 
lying  in  the  ring,  with  their  feet  towards  each  other.  In  a  similar  ring  nine  persons 
were  slain  in  the  same  manner.  Joseph  Elliott  is  said  to  have  escaped  in  the  same 
manner  as  Hammond.  Many  were  shot  swimming  the  river  and,  hunted  out,  were 
killed  in  their  hiding  places.  Only  sixty  of  those  who  went  into  battle  survived. 
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The  firing  was  heard  by  those  in  Forty  Fort,  and  their  spirits  were  high  until 
they  learned  the  sad  fate  of  the  others,  when  some  fugitives  arrived  in  the  evening. 
Colonel  Dennison  came  in  and  rallied  the  little  band  for  defense.  He  succeeded 
the  next  morning  in  entering  into  a  capitulation  for  the  settlement  with  Colonel 
John  Butler,  by  which  many  lives  were  saved.  The  enemy  marched  in  six  abreast, 


Battle  of  Wyoming 


the  British  and  Tories  at  the  northern  gate,  the  Indians  at  the  southern  gate.  On 
paper  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  fair,  but  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  rob, 
plunder  and  destroy.  Tory  Butler  would  not  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  victims. 

When  night  fell  the  blaze  of  twenty  buildings  lighted  up  the  valley.  In  almost 
every  house  and  field  the  murderous  work  was  performed.  When  the  moon  rose 
the  terrified  survivors  fled  to  the  Poconos  and  beyond  to  present  Stroudsburg.  In 
the  morasses  of  the  dreadful  wilderness  many  women  and  children  perished ;  these 
places  are  still  called  “Shades  of  Death.” 

It  is  said  that  150  widows  and  many  orphans  were  a  result  of  the  battle.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Indians  secured  227  scalps,  for  which  the  British  paid  them  $10 
each.  The  poet  Campbell  has  told  this  tale  in  his  “Gertrude  of  Wyoming.” 

A  few  days  afterwards  Tory  John  Butler  led  the  chief  part  of  his  army  away, 
but  the  Indians  continued  in  the  valley,  burning  and  plundering,  until  nearly  every 
building  was  consumed.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  the  articles  of  capitulation 
afforded  no  security.  Soon  after  the  battle,  Captain  Spalding,  with  a  company 
from  Stroudsburg,  took  possession  of  the  desolate  valley  and  rebuilt  the  fort  at 
Wilkes-Barre. 
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The  Great  Runaway — As  the  news  of  the  battle  passed  down  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  spread  over  the  hills  and  valleys  leading  to  the 
West  Branch  Valley,  it  caused  a  general  stampede,  a  wild,  precipitate  flight  of  the 
settlers  from  the  upper  region  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  “Great  Runa¬ 
way.”  The  history  of  Pennsylvania  has  failed  to  record  any  flight  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  either  in  numbers  of  in  harrowing  details  of  its  movement,  comparable  with 
this  catastrophe.  Within  two  days  the  news  had  reached  as  far  up  the  West  Branch 
Valley  as  Fort  Antes,  now  Jersey  Shore. 

On  July  9  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter,  the  county  lieutenant  and  commandant  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Augusta,  wrote  to  the  Governor : 

Nothing  but  a  firm  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence  and  the  virtue  of  our 

neighbors  induces  the  few  to  stand  that  remain ; 
and  if  they  are  not  speedily  reenforced  they 
must  give  way ;  but  will  have  this  consolation, 
that  they  have  stood  in  defense  of  their  liberty 
and  country  as  long  as  they  could.  In  justice 
to  this  county  (Northumberland)  I  must  bear 
testimony  that  the  States  never  applied  to  it 
for  men  in  vain.  I  am  sure  the  State  must 
know  that  we  have  reduced  ourselves  to  our 
present  feeble  condition  by  our  readiness  to 
turn  out  upon  all  occasions  when  called  for  in 
defense  of  the  common  cause.  Should  we 
now  fall  for  want  of  assistance,  let  the  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  reconcile  themselves,  if  they 
can,  the  breach  of  brotherly  love,  charity  and 
every  other  virtue  which  adorns  and  advances 
the  human  species  above  the  brute  creation.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  point  out  the  particular 
cruelties  or  barbarities  that  have  been  prac¬ 
ticed  on  our  unhappy  inhabitants,  but  assure 
you  that  for  the  number  history  affords  no 
instance  of  more  heathenish  cruelty  or  savage  barbarity  than  has  been  exhibited  in 
this  county. 

Colonel  Matthew  Smith  wrote  from  Paxtang,  July  12,  that  he  “had  just  arrived 
at  Harris’  Ferry  and  beheld  the  greatest  scenes  of  distress  I  ever  saw.  It  was 
crowded  with  people  who  had  come  down  the  river,  leaving  everything.”  If  the 
distress  was  the  worst  this  old  patriot  ever  beheld,  it  was  truly  a  sad  scene,  for 
Colonel  Smith  had  suffered  in  both  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolutionary  wars. 
He  was  in  command  of  a  company  in  the  Arnold  expedition  to  Quebec,  when  the 
troops  for  long  months  experienced  nothing  but  suffering  and  distress. 

On  the  same  day  Peter  DeHaven  wrote  from  Hummelstown:  “This  day  there 
were  twenty  or  thirty  passed  through  this  town  from  Buffalo  Valley  (Union 
County)  and  Sunbury,  and  the  people  inform  me  that  there  are  200  wagons  on  the 
road  coming  down.” 
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Another  letter,  written  by  William  Maclay,  later  the  first  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  dated  Paxtang,  July  12: 

I  left  Sunbury  and  almost  my  whole  property  on  Wednesday  last.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  a  recital  of  the  inconveniences  I  suffered  while  I  brought  my 
family  by  water  to  this  place.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  scenes  of  distress.  The 
river  and  roads  leading  down  it  were  covered  with  men,  women  and  children  flying 
for  their  lives.  In  short,  Northumberland  County  is  broken  up.  Colonel  Hunter 
only  remained,  using  his  utmost  endeavors  to  rally  the  inhabitants  to  make  a  stand. 
I  left  him  with  a  few — I  cannot  speak  confidently  as  to  numbers — but  he  had  not 
100  men  on  whom  he  could  depend.  Mrs.  Hunter  came  down  with  me.  As  he  is 
now  disencumbered  of  his  family,  I  am  convinced  he  will  do  everything  that  can 
be  expected  from  a  brave  and  determined  man.  Something  in  the  way  of  charity 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  miserable  objects  that  crowd  the  banks  of  this  river,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  fled  from  Wyoming.  You  know  I  did  not  use  to  love  them,  but  I 
now  sincerely  pity  their  distress. 

Colonel  Hunter  the  same  day  sent  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  the  president  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  dated  Fort  Augusta,  July  12: 

The  calamities  so  long  dreaded  and  of  which  you  have  been  more  than  once 
informed  must  fall  upon  this  country,  if  not  assisted  by  Continental  troops  or  the 
militia  of  the  neighboring  counties.  At  this  date  the  towns  of  Sunbury  and  North¬ 
umberland  are  the  frontiers  where  a  few  virtuous  inhabitants  and  fugitives  seem 
determined  to  stand,  though  doubtful  whether  tomorrow’s  sun  shall  rise  on  them 
free  men,  captives,  or  in  eternity. 

Robert  Covenhoven  wrote: 

I  took  my  own  family  safely  to  Sunbury,  and  came  back  in  a  keel-boat  to  secure 
my  furniture.  Just  as  I  rounded  a  point  above  Derrstown  (now  Lewisburg)  I  met 
the  whole  convoy  from  all  the  forts  above.  Such  a  sight  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life. 
Boats,  canoes,  hogtroughs,  rafts,  hastily  made  of  dry  sticks,  every  sort  of  floating 
articles  had  been  put  in  requisition  and  was  crowded  with  women,  children,  and 
plunder.  There  were  several  hundred  people  in  all.  Whenever  an  obstruction 
occurred  at  any  shoal  or  ripple,  the  women  would  leap  out  into  the  water  and  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  boat  or  raft  and  launch  it  again  into  deep  water.  The  men 
of  the  settlement  came  down  in  single  file,  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  guard  the 
women  and  children.  The  whole  convoy  arrived  safely  at  Sunbury,  leaving  the 
entire  range  of  farms  along  the  West  Branch  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians. 

Several  persons  are  known  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Indians  during  the  “Great 
Runaway,”  but  it  remains  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  almost  the  entire  population 
moved  from  the  settlements  and  for  several  days  were  in  the  open  along  the  river, 
and  yet  but  few  were  killed. 

On  July  16  the  Board  of  War  advised  Council  that  they  learned  by  letters  that 
General  McIntosh,  who  was  at  Carlisle,  hearing  of  the  Indian  incursions,  ordered 
Colonel  Brodhead,  then  on  his  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  to  hurry  his  8th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  to  the  Susquehanna,  “to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  &  encourage  the 
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militia  to  stand  in  their  own  defence.”  General  John  Philip  DeHaas,  who  was 
stationed  at  Lebanon,  sent  an  express  to  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter  at  Fort  Augusta  to 
learn  the  exact  situation,  when  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Board  of  War.  Colonel 
Brodhead  and  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  arrived  at  Fort  Augusta  and  soon 
as  the  colonel  learned  he  could  not  be  of  assistance  there,  he  took  up  his  march  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Muncy  July  23,  and  immediately  sent  out  scouting  parties  in  every 
direction. 

Colonel  Thomas  Hartley,  with  a  small  regi¬ 
ment,  was  ordered  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Augusta  August  1  and  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Brodhead  at  Fort 
Muncy,  reaching  there  a  week  later.  The  order 
continues : 

A  detachment  of  Colonel  Hartley’s  Regi¬ 
ment  to  march  from  New  Jersey  to  Easton, 
there  to  join  Colonel  Kowatz,  who  has  under 
his  command  a  small  number  of  horses.  The 
remainder  of  Colonel  Hartley’s  Reg’t,  now  in 
Philad’a,  to  march  immediately  to  Sunbury  and 
join  the  Two  Companies  lately  raised  at  Wiom- 
ing.  Col.  Brodhead’s  Regiment,  now  on  their 
march  to  Pittsburgh,  to  be  ordered  to  the 
Standing  Stone.  But  it  is  necessary  to  add  to 
these  Continental  troops  a  considerable  body 
of  Militia.  Council  have  therefore  determined 
to  order  to  Sunbury  three  hundred  Militia  from 
the  County  of  Northumberland,  four  hundred 
from  the  County  of  Lancaster  &  one  hundred 
and  fifty  from  the  County  of  Berks. 

The  troops  at  Standing  Stone  and  Easton  were  also  to  be  reenforced  by  militia. 
This  arrangement  for  the  frontier  defense  was  intended  to  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Augusta  1,050  troops,  as  follows:  Part  of  Hartley’s  regiment  at  Philadelphia,  100; 
two  companies  recruited  at  Wyoming,  100;  militia  from  Lancaster  County,  400> 
from  Berks,  150,  and  Northumberland,  300. 

When  Colonel  Llartley  and  300  of  his  command  arrived  at  Fort  Augusta,  Gen¬ 
eral  DeHaas  was  already  there  and  had  assumed  command.  General  James  Potter 
wrote  from  Fort  Augusta,  August  1,  1778:  “I  came  here  last  week  to  station  the 
militia.  I  found  General  DeHaas  here,  who  said  he  commanded  all  the  troops.  The 
next  day  Colonel  Hartley  came  and  showed  me  his  orders  to  command  the  troops, 
and  politely  requested  me  to  take  the  command,  which  I  declined,  as  I  never  was 
very  fond  of  command,  and  this  is  a  disagreeable  one.”  He  wrote  to  Council  from 
Fort  Augusta,  August  1,  advising  the  conditions  when  he  arrived,  and  that  General 
DeHaas,  who  was  in  command,  had  given  the  command  to  him.  Hartley  gave  a 
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very  correct  statement  of  the  distressed  situation  following  the  great  battle  of 
Wyoming  on  July  3. 

Soon  as  Colonel  Hartley  arrived  at  Fort  Muncy,  Colonel  Brodhead  led  his  troops 
off  toward  Fort  Pitt,  via  Carlisle,  and  Colonel  Hartley  settled  down  to  the  difficult 


task  of  handling  the  unfortunate  conditions  on  that  harassed  frontier.  His  soldiers 
built  Fort  Muncy,  about  a  half  a  mile  above  the  present  Hall’s  Station,  in  Lycoming 
County,  a  few  hundred  yards  directly  in  front  of  the  famous  stone  house  built  by 
Samuel  Wallis,  in  1769.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  most  important  stronghold,  next 
to  Fort  Augusta,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Colonel  Hartley  believed  the  way  to  combat  successfully  the  savage  foe  was  to 
carry  to  war  into  his  own  country.  His  expedition  marched  from  Fort  Muncy  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  with  two  hundred  troops  and  twelve  days’  rations.  In  his  report  to 
Congress  the  Colonel  says :  “In  our  route  we  met  with  great  rains  and  prodigious 
swamps,  mountains,  defiles  and  rocks  which  impeded  our  march,  we  had  to  open 
and  clear  the  ways  as  we  passed.  We  waded  or  swam  the  River  Lycoming  upward 
of  twenty  times.  In  lonely  woods  and  groves  we  found  where  the  Indians  had 
dressed  and  dried  scalps  of  the  frontier  victims.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the 
advance  party  met  nineteen  Indians  in  a  skirmish.  An  important  Indian  chief  was 
killed  and  scalped.”  They  burned  Tioga,  Queen  Esther’s  Town  and  other  settlements. 
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Colonel  Hartley  performed  the  marvelous  feat  of  marching  his  small  army  300 
miles  and  fighting  several  severe  battles  with  Indians  and  Tories  in  two  weeks ; 
bringing  in  fifty  head  of  cattle,  twenty-eight  canoes  and  much  plunder,  and  above  all 
else,  rendered  such  signal  service  to  the  frontiers  that  the  settlers  could  return  to 
their  habitations  and  harvest  their  crops  in  safety.  Both  the  Provincial  Council 
and  the  Continental  Congress,  November  14,  1778,  adopted  resolutions  of  commen¬ 
dation  to  Colonel  Hartley  for  the  success  of  his  expedition. 

At  the  same  time  the  Indians  and  Tories  were  committing  these  outrages  in  the 
Susquehanna  Valley,  the  border  settlements  of  Westmoreland  were  also  overrun 
by  scalping  parties.  Many  of  the  marauders  were  known  to  have  crossed  the 
Allegheny,  and  authorities  ordered  forts  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Puckety 
Creek,  on  the  Loyalhanna,  and  on  the  Kiskimetas.  In  addition  to  this  protection 
General  Lachlan  McIntosh  was  sent  with  a  small  force  to  relieve  General  Hand  at 
Fort  Pitt.  It  was  expected  that  the  frontier  would  be  made  safe,  as  General  Wash¬ 
ington  ordered  the  8th  Pennsylvania  and  the  13th  Virginia  detached  from  Wiley 
Forge  and  marched  to  the  western  post. 

The  plan  of  General  McIntosh  was  to  attack  Detroit,  which  involved  a  march 
of  300  miles  through  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  Indians,  most  of  whom  were  hostile 
to  the  American  cause.  This  army  must  be  carried  far  from  its  base  of  supplies, 
and  as  Fort  Pitt  was  never  strong,  it  was  a  stupendous  enterprise. 

The  Delaware,  who  had  removed  from  the  central  part  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
now  living  on  the  Tuscarawas  and  the  Muskingum,  in  present  Ohio,  and  were  the 
only  Indians  who  had  maintained  neutrality  between  the  Colonists  and  the  British. 

Preparations  were  made  for  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  which  Congress  ordered 
to  be  held  at  Fort  Pitt  July  23  following,  and  requested  Virginia  to  name  two  com¬ 
missioners  and  Pennsylvania  one.  On  account  of  the  Continental  troops  being  too 
far  distant,  the  treaty  was  postponed  until  September. 

Colonel  Brodhead  and  the  8th  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  recruited  in  W est- 
ern  Pennsylvania,  reached  Fort  Pitt  September  10.  Already  the  Delaware  Indians 
were  encamped  near  the  shore  of  the  river  a  short  distance  above  the  fort.  Two 
days  later  the  conference  began. 

This  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  treaty  ever  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  recognizing  them  as  an  independent  nation,  guaranteeing  its 
integrity  and  territory.  Each  party  bound  itself  to  assist  the  other  against  enemies. 
The  treaty  even  contained  a  provision  for  the  admission  of  an  Indian  State  into  the 
American  Union.  The  commissioners  certainly  knew  this  was  impossible,  yet  they 
deliberately  provided  for  it  in  solemn  treaty,  taking  care,  however,  to  subject  the 
scheme  to  the  approval  of  Congress.  In  present-day  parlance  it  was  a  “gold  brick” 
the  white  men  handed  to  their  red  brethren. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  a  most  courageous  act  upon  the  part  of  the  Delaware 
tribe  to  form  this  alliance  with  the  Americans,  as  all  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  the 
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West  were  in  league  with  the  British  and  had  for  months  been  trying  to  persuade 
the  Delaware  to  join  them.  The  Shawnee  were  invited  into  the  alliance,  but  had 
made  no  response.  At  the  treaty  the  Delaware  deputies  were:  White  Eyes,  the 
chief  sachem ;  Killbuck,  a  famous  medicine  man  and  war  chief,  and  Pipe,  the  chief 
warrior  of  the  Wolf  clan.  All  were  attired  in  holiday  regalia,  paint,  feathers  and 
beads.  In  that  alliance  White  Eyes  exposed  his  people  to  absolute  destruction  by 
the  British  and  their  red  allies.  He  fully  realized  his  danger,  yet  he  had  the  courage 
to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  convictions. 

On  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  General  McIntosh  and  his  officers.  The 
interpreter  was  Job  Chilloway.  Soldiers  patrolled  the  parade  ground  or  stood 
'  about  watching  the  unusual  scene.  General  Andrew  Lewis,  one  of  the  Virginia 
commissioners,  opened  the  conference  by  presenting  a  belt  of  white  wampum  and 
praising  the  Delaware  tribesmen  because  they  alone  remained  faithful  to  their 
treaties.  He  then  presented  a  broad  belt  which  had  the  wampum  so  arranged  that  it 
depicted  a  red  man  and  a  white  man  connected  by  a  black  line,  denoting  a  road  or 
path.  He  then  proposed  a  formal  alliance,  giving  a  third  belt,  showing  a  white 
man  and  an  Indian  clasping  hands.  He  stated  the  intention  of  sending  an  army 
against  Detroit  and  asked  permission  of  the  Delaware  Indains  for  passage  through 
their  country. 

Chief  White  Eyes  gave  thanks  and  told  them  it  was  to  form  such  an  alliance 
that  he  and  his  comrades  had  come  to  the  council,  and  promised  a  prompt  consulta¬ 
tion  and  an  answer  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  the  only  Indian  who  spoke  at  the 
conference.  The  arrival  of  another  delegation  of  Indians  consumed  much  time. 
The  new  arrivals  were  led  by  Wingenund,  the  Delaware  wise  man,  and  Nimwha, 
chief  of  the  small  band  of  the  Shawnee  who  lived  with  the  Delaware  at  Coshocton. 

The  conference  was  resumed  in  the  morning,  when  White  Eyes  announced  the 
readiness  of  the  Indians  to  accept  the  alliance.  The  commissioners  announced  they 
would  submit  a  copy  of  the  treaty  in  writing.  White  Eyes  then  said :  “Brothers, 
we  are  become  one  people.  The  enemy  Indians,  as  soon  as  they  hear  it,  will  strike 
us.  We  desire  that  our  brethren  would  build  some  place  for  our  old  men,  women 
and  children  to  remain  in  safety  whilst  our  warriors  go  with  you.” 

On  Monday  the  articles  of  confederation  between  a  civilized  and  a  savage 
nation  were  interpreted  and  explained  to  the  Indians.  On  Wednesday  White  Eyes 
accepted  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Shawnee.  The  following  day 
the  articles  of  confederation  were  signed  in  triplicate,  one  copy  for  Congress,  one 
for  the  Delaware,  and  one  for  General  McIntosh. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  September  21,  presents  were  given  to  the  Delaware 
on  behalf  of  Congress,  when  the  Indians  departed  for  Coshocton  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  joining  the  expedition  against  Detroit.  Chief  White  Eyes  was  treacher¬ 
ously  killed ;  the  soldiers  spent  the  winter  in  the  wilderness,  where  many  hardships 
were  endured,  and  the  expedition  proved  a  failure. 
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Arnold  Falls — The  main  body  of  the  American  Army  waited  at  W  hite 
Plains,  New  York,  during  the  autumn  of  1778  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  As  winter  approached  General  Washington  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Middlebrook,  New  Jersey. 

Wednesday,  December  30,  was  observed,  by  order  of  Congress,  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  At  this  period  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  were  in  the  most 
distressed  and  ruinous  condition.  Party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  a  great  and  accumulating  debt,  with  the  finances  already  ruined, 
money  depreciated,  and  a  greater  want  of  credit,  gave  Congress  a  problem  that  was 
truly  depressing.  In  addition,  there  was  an  alarming  supineness  pervading  the 
constituted  authorities. 

The  conduct  of  General  Benedict  Arnold,  in  Philadelphia,  also  occasioned 
decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  The  autocratic 
demeanor  of  Arnold  would  make  it  appear  as  if  Philadelphia,  appalled  at  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  deemed  it  provident  to  make  no  resistance.  He,  however,  to  their 
agreeable  surprise,  was  polite  and  clever,  as  were  his  able  aides,  Major  Franks  and 
Captain  Clarkson. 

Here  Arnold  entered  upon  a  style  of  living  but  ill  accorded  to  republican  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  among  other  things,  to  prevent  the  removal, 
transfer,  or  sale  of  goods  or  merchandise  in  possession  of  the  inhabitants  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  he  prevented  even  army  officers  from  purchasing, 
while  he  made  purchases  on  his  own  account,  and  then  through  agents  sold  them  at 
exorbitant  prices.  The  first  incident  in  Arnold’s  administration  which  attracted 
attention  to  his  conduct  was  his  questionable  handling  of  the  award  of  prize  money 
obtained  in  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop  “Active.” 

Having  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  into  the  good  will  of  the  Shippen 
family,  Arnold  won  the  affections  of  Margaret,  popularly  known  as  “Peggy”  Ship- 
pen,  the  young  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  who  became  his  second  wife. 

Arnold’s  conduct  had  given  great  offense  to  many  of  the  active  supporters  of 
the  patriot  cause  which  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  authorities  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and,  on  February  3,  1779,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  ordered  the 
Attorney  General  to  prosecute  Arnold  for  illegal  and  oppressive  conduct  while  in 
command  at  Philadelphia.  Active  among  those  who  urged  the  investigation  was 
Joseph  Reed,  President  of  the  Council.  A  copy  of  the  charges  was  presented  to 
Arnold,  but  he  did  not  care  to  meet  them,  and,  under  the  pretense  of  attending  to  his 
duty,  fled  from  the  inquiry. 

He  addressed  a  letter  from  the  camp  at  Raritan,  New  Jersey,  whence  he  had 
gone,  “To  the  Publick,”  expressing  his  willingness  that  Congress  should  direct  a 
court  martial  to  inquire  into  his  conduct.  The  accusations  of  the  Supreme  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  were  laid  before  that  body,  but  the  trial  was  delayed  until  January  fol¬ 
lowing.  Arnold  was  convicted  of  using  the  public  wagons  for  his  own  benefit,  but 
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was  acquitted  of  any  corrupt  intent.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by 
General  Washington. 

The  verdict  exasperated  Arnold,  who  was  still  further  humiliated  by  the  action 
of  Congress  on  claims  preferred  by  him  growing  out  of  the  Canadian  expedition, 
when  the  committee  reported  that  a  larger  sum  had  been  allowed  him  than  was 
really  due. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SULLIVAN  EXPEDITION. 


The  campaign  of  1779  opened  under  circumstances  which  were  neither  bright 
nor  cheery,  and  nothing  suffered  more  than  the  army,  as  recruiting  was  almost 
impossible.  The  scarcity  of  food  made  it  necessary  that  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  issue  a  proclamation  on  January  18  against  “forestalls  and  engrossers.” 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  depreciation  of  the  Continental  currency  which  in 
some  instances  had  dropped  so  low  as  to  be  worthless  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
On  May  26  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  and  the  Assembly  presented  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Congress  upon  the  subject.  That  body  adopted  “a  plan  for  raising  money 
by  subscription,  and  stopping  the  emissions  of  paper  currency.”  This  gave  some 
relief,  but,  unfortunately,  the  loans  were  small. 

The  Indians  had  become  bolder  and  more  treacherous  than  ever  before.  The 
attention  of  Congress  was  drawn  to  this  distress  along  the  frontier,  and  General 
Washington  was  directed  to  relieve  the  situation.  He  selected  Major  General  John 
Sullivan,  and  in  April,  1779,  directed  him  to  prepare  for  an  expedition  into  the 
heart  of  the  Six  Nations’  country.  No  mistake  was  made  in  selecting  General 
Sullivan.  He  immediately  began  his  preparations  and  proved  equal  to  the  stu¬ 
pendous  undertaking.  General  Washington  gave  him  his  directions  in  a  long  and 
interesting  letter  of  instructions.  He  told  him  that  the  expedition  was  to  discourage 
predatory  marauds  on  our  frontier  settlements  and  to  retaliate  for  the  horrible 
massacres  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  and,  if  opportunity  favored,  for  the 
capture  of  Niagara  and  an  invasion  into  Canada;  that  “the  immediate  objects  are 
the  total  destruction  and  devastation  of  their  settlements  and  the  capture  of  as  many 
prisoners  of  every  age  and  sex  as  possible.  Soon  as  your  preparations  are  in  suf- 
ficent  forwardness  you  will  assemble  your  main  body  at  Wyoming  and  proceed 
thence  to  Tioga,  taking  from  that  place  the  most  direct  and  practical  route  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  settlements.” 

General  Sullivan  established  a  rendezvous  at  Easton,  May  26,  then  marched  to 
Wyoming,  where  he  experienced  a  long  and  tedious  wait,  caused  by  the  failure  of 
both  Continental  and  State  authorities  to  properly  clothe  and  provision  the  army, 
and  to  furnish  promised  reenforcements.  Another  error  in  planning  the  Sullivan 
expedition  was  on  account  of  Washington’s  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  geographv  of 
the  Susquehanna  Valley.  He  had  designed  that  Sullivan’s  troops  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  rations  and  stores  from  Fort  Augusta.  This  fortress  was  defended  by  a 
line  of  forts,  or  blockhouses  extending  in  an  almost  straight  line  from  Fort  Jenkins, 
near  Berwick,  on  the  North  Branch,  to  Fort  Wheeler,  at  Fishing  Creek,  to  Fort 
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Site  of  Fort  Freeland 

arrived  near  Fort  Muncy  on  the  morning  of  July  28,  and  immediately  proceeded, 
over  what  is  now  the  Susquehanna  Trail,  toward  Fort  Augusta.  The  Continental 
troops  had  unfortunately  been  withdrawn  from  Fort  Muncy. 


Bostley,  at  Washingtonville,  to  Fort  Montgomery,  to  Fort  Freeland,  two  miles 
above  McEwensville,  to  Fort  Muncy,  where  the  line  of  defense  touched  the  West 
Branch.  Fort  Augusta  was  a  great  distance  from  Wyoming,  and  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Battle  of  Fort  Freeland — No  soon  had  General  Sullivan  marched  toward 
Wyoming  than  the  Tories  and  Indians  learned  of  his  plans  and  put  into  operation 
a  series  of  movements  which  were  intended  to  defeat  the  design  of  the  Continental 
troops. 

Many  Pennsylvanians  may  not  know  that  a  definite,  well-planned  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought  far  up  in  old  Northumberland  County.  This  is  a  fact,  and 
until  now  this  battle  has  only  been  known  of  as  an  ordinary  Indian  incursion.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  True  there  were  Indians  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Freeland,  July  28, 
1779,  and  they  were  the  ferocious  Seneca,  300  of  them  under  the  command  of 
Chief  Hiokatoo,  the  most  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  Indian  of  whom  we  have  any 
direct  evidence. 

Captain  John  MacDonald,  of  the  British  Army,  a  Tory  of  New  York  State,  was 
in  command  of  a  large  detachment  of  British  and  Tories  who  had  employed  the 
Seneca  as  allies.  They  made  a  forced  march  from  the  vicinity  of  Wyalusing,  and 
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A  march  of  less  than  six  miles  brought  the  little  army  in  contact  with  the  garri¬ 
son  at  Fort  Freeland  where,  in  addition  to  the  troops,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  below  Muncy  Hill  and  as  far  south  as  Limestone  Creek  had  fled  for  protec¬ 
tion.  When  the  battle  for  possession  of  the  fort  began,  the  firing  could  be  heard 
at  Fort  Boone,  about  four  miles  south,  a  mile  above  the  present  site  of  Milton. 
Captain  Hawkins  Boone,  cousin  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  himself  one  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army,  with  a  detail  consisting  of  thirty-two  as  brave 
men  as  ever  fired  a  gun,  rushed  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  defenders  of  Fort 
Freeland.  In  a  few  terrible  hours  the  most  advanced  haven  of  refuge  for  the  fron¬ 
tier  settlers  in  the  West  Branch  Valley  was  a  mass  of  ruins ;  its  defenders  either 
victims  of  the  tomahawk  or  prisoners  of  war;  and  the  women  and  children  objects 
of  charity. 

The  defenders  of  Fort  Freeland  did  their  utmost  in  this  trying  hour.  Their 
resistance  was  so  stubborn  that  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  not  accepted  until 
the  third  proposal,  and  not  then  until  all  their  ammunition  was  expended.  The 
women  even  melted  the  pewter  into  bullets  while  the  men  fired  them  at  the  besiegers. 
No  further  relief  was  believed  possible.  After  Captain  MacDonald  had  sent  the 
third  demand  for  surrender,  the  defenders,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  agreed  with  the 
victors  upon  the  terms  which  were  as  follows : 

Articles  of  Capitulation  Entd  into  Between  Captain  John  McDonald  on  his 
Majesties  part  &  John  Little  on  that  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Article  ist.  The  Men  in  Garrison  to  March  out  &  Ground  their  Arms  in  the 
Green,  in  Front  of  the  Fort  which  is  to  be  taken  in  possession  of  Immediately  by 
his  Majesty’s  Troops.  Agreed  to. 

2ndly.  All  Men  Bearing  Arms  are  to  Surrender  themselves  Prisoners  of  War 
&  to  be  Sent  to  Niagara.  Agd.  to. 

3d.  The  Woman  and  Children  not  to  be  Stript  of  their  Clothing  nor  Molested 
by  the  Indians  and  to  be  at  Liberty  to  move  down  the  Country  where  they  please. 
Agd.  to.  John  Mac  Donald 

Capt.  of  Rangers. 

John  Little. 

As  soon  as  the  fort  capitulated,  the  Indians  took  possession,  when  their  squaws 
became  mischievous  and  destructive.  Having  completed  the  pillage  of  the  fort, 
both  Indians  and  British  gathered  together  all  the  provisions  they  could  find  and 
proceeded  to  the  creek,  where  they  made  preparations  for  a  feast,  but  did  not  long 
enjoy  it.  Captain  Boone’s  party  soon  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek, 
within  less  than  one  hundred  yards  of  the  feast.  Not  knowing  the  fort  had  been 
surrendered,  they  fired  upon  the  British  and  Indians.  We  are  advised  thirty  fell 
dead  at  the  first  volley.  It  was  but  a  brief  triumph,  however,  for  the  others  rallied 
and  surrounded  the  handful  of  Continentals,  killing  thirteen  men,  among  the  slain 
being  Captain  Boone  himself.  When  this  party  found  itself  caught  in  an  ambus¬ 
cade,  word  was  quickly  passed  for  each  man  to  save  himself,  thus  enabling  a  few 
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to  escape.  Every  male  in  the  fort  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  started  toward 
Niagara,  where  the  few  who  survived  the  hardship  of  the  forced  march  and  the 
privations  of  the  long  imprisonment  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
they  rejoined  the  surviving  members  of  their  families. 

In  and  about  Fort  Freeland,  as  a  result  of  the  attack,  108  settlers  were  killed  or 
led  away  as  prisoners  of  war,  not  by  Indians,  but  by  the  organized  militia  of  Great 
Britain.  Fifty-two  women  and  children,  and  four  old  men,  were  permitted  to 
depart  for  Fort  Augusta.  Among  the  latter  was  the  aged  John  Vincent,  who  was 
permitted  to  care  for  his  crippled  wife.  But  Bethuel,  Cornelius  and  Daniel  Vincent 
were  taken  prisoners.  Among  others  taken  to  Canada,  who  also  lived  to  return  to 
'their  families,  were  Captain  John  Little,  James  Daugherty,  Moses  Kirk,  James 
Durham,  Samuel  Gould  and  two  of  the  Freelands. 

The  enemy  ravaged  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  and  burned  and 
destroyed  everything  they  could  find.  They  advanced  as  far  south  as  Milton, 
where  they  burned  Marcus  Huling’s  blacksmith  shop,  mill  and  dwelling  house.  The 
country  presented  a  scene  of  desolation  and  it  remained  in  this  condition  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  settlers  being  afraid  to  return. 

This  heavy  toll  of  human  life,  to  which  should  also  be  added  the  killed  and 
wounded  among  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  numbering  possibly  as  many 
more,  marks  a  definite  battle  of  the  Revolution ;  with  the  magazines  and  stores  at 
Fort  Augusta  and  the  cutting  oft  of  the  rear  of  General  Sullivan’s  army,  as  the 
object  of  the  attack. 


Sullivan  Advances — In  spite  of  discouragements,  General  Sullivan  marched, 

_ _ and  July  31,  1779,  at  one  o’clock 

in  the.  afternoon,  the  army  left 
Wyoming  on  its  march  up  the 
Susquehanna,  accompanied  by  120 
boats.  His  army  was  composed 
of  the  following:  General  Ed¬ 
ward  Hand’s  brigade,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  light  corps,  made  up 
of  the  German  Regiment  and 
that  commanded  by  Colonel  Adam 
Hubley  and  the  Independent  reg¬ 
iments  of  Colonels  Shott  and 
Spalding ;  and  General  Max¬ 
well’s  brigade,  consisting  of  four 
regiments  under  Colonels  Day- 
ton,  Shreeve,  Ogden,  and  Spen¬ 
cer;  and  General  Poor’s  brigade,  with  four  regiments  under  Colonels  Cilley,  Reed, 
Scammel  and  Courland.  The  second  line,  or  reserves,  were  the  commands  of  Col- 
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onels  Livingston,  Dubois,  Gainsworth,  and  Olden.  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor’s 
artillery  was  also  a  most  important  part  of  this  army. 

The  several  encampments  were  made  at  Lackawanna,  then  at  Quiltimunk,  Tunk- 
hannock,  Yanderlip’s  farm,  and  Wyalusing,  which  was  reached  August  6,  when  a 

heavy  rain  kept  the  army  in  camp 
two  days.  On  Sunday,  August 
8,  the  army  reached  Standing 
Stone,  where  the  army  was  forced 
to  go  into  camp  on  account  of 
the  indisposition  of  General  Sul¬ 
livan  and  inability  to  bring  up 
the  boats.  Their  next  encamp¬ 
ment  was  at  Sheshcununk,  and 
on  the  following  day,  August 
11,  they  had  extreme  difficulty 
fording  the  river  before  reach¬ 
ing  Tioga  Flats,  where  Queen 
Esther’s  Town  stood,  until  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Colonel  Hartley  the 
previous  year.  Indians  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  Chemung,  twelve  miles 

Encampment  at  Tunkhannock  ...  ,  ... 

distant,  and  an  expedition  was 
set  in  motion  to  destroy  their  village.  The  main  army  marched  through  the  night 
and  arrived  at  daylight,  but  the  Indians,  aware  of  the  advancing  army,  had  evacu¬ 
ated  the  village  to  make  a  determined  stand  at  Newtown. 

General  Sullivan  pushed  on  with  great  vigor  and  formed  a  junction  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Clinton’s  army  August  19.  On  August  29,  1,500  Indians,  under  Joe  Brant  and 
Captain  John  MacDonald,  and  the  British  and  Tories,  under  Colonel  John  Butler 
and  the  two  Johnsons,  attacked  the  Americans  near  the  scene  of  the  Newtown 
battle.  The  enemy  was  well  entrenched,  thinking  to  destroy  our  army  at  a  narrow 
defile  in  front  of  their  breastworks.  This  situation  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Parr  when  Colonel  Proctor  opened  a  cannon  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  retreated  to 
a  much  stronger  position,  but  too  closely  pursued  by  Poor’s  troops.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  charged  up  the  hill  with  bayonets  and  poured  deadly  fire  into  their  ranks, 
driving  them  from  the  field.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  left  on  the  ground  to 
be  scalped  by  the  troops.  Every  Indian  village  was  burned  and  the  savages  were 
made  to  understand  that  the  Americans  were  their  masters. 

Murder  of  Lieutenant  Boyd  and  Sergeant  Parker — During  this  expedition 
there  occurred  one  of  the  most  horrible  Indian  massacres.  On  September  12,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Thomas  Boyd,  of  the  Rifle  Corps,  a  resident  of  Northumberland  and  older 
brother  of  the  illustrious  Captain  John  Boyd  and  brother  of  Lieutenant  William 
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Boyd,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  was  sent  with  about  twenty- 
four  soldiers  to  reconnoiter  the  town  of  Genesee.  They  were  guided  by  a  friendly 
Oneida  Indian  named  Hanjost,  a  chief  of  that  tribe.  This  number  was  too  few  if 
a  battle  was  intended  and  too  many  for  a  secretive  expedition. 

When  the  party  reached  Little 
Castle,  on  September  13,  they  sur¬ 
prised,  killed  and  scalped  two  Indi¬ 
ans.  They  mistook  this  place  for 
Genesee,  and  Lieutenant  Boyd  in¬ 
tended  to  wait  there  for  the  advance 
of  the  main  army,  and  sent  four  men 
to  report  his  intentions.  This  party 
was  fired  on,  a  corporal  was  killed 
and  the  others  fled.  Boyd  dispatched 
two  more  men  to  learn  what  had 
detained  the  army,  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  dead  corporal  and  at  the 
same  time  the  presence  of  Indians. 

Lieutenant  Boyd  immediately  as¬ 
sembled  his  party  and  gave  chase. 

They  encountered  a  body  of  four  or 
five  hundred  which  lay  in  ambush, 
probably  waiting  to  surprise  the  main 
army,  who  immediately  surrounded 
Boyd’s  small  party.  Their  defense 
against  overwhelming  odds  was  not 
less  gallant  than  it  was  hopeless.  In 
their  extremity  they  posted  themselves  in  a  small  grove,  with  a  considerable  open 
space  around  it,  and  there  they  continued  to  fight.  Some  of  the  enemy  were  so 
near  that  the  powder  from  their  muskets  burned  the  clothing  and  persons  of  the 
Americans,  who  fought  bravely  until  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  enemy 
obliged  them  to  attempt  a  retreat,  which  they  did,  covering  their  movement  with  a 
deadly  fire. 

This  small  army  of  British  and  Indians  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
John  Butler  and  the  notorious  Indian  chieftain,  Joseph  Brant.  The  Indians  killed 
and  in  a  most  inhuman  manner  tomahawked  and  scalped  six  of  Boyd’s  soldiers, 
whose  bodies  were  found  the  next  day.  Nine  of  Boyd’s  party  escaped  and  reported 
the  battle  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  main  army. 

As  Lieutenant  Boyd,  the  Indian  guide,  Chief  Hanjost,  Timothy  Murphy  and 
six  others  had  not  arrived  safe  in  camp  there  was  much  anxiety  for  their  safety. 
Timothy  Murphy  was  from  Northumberland,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Boyd 
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brothers  and  one  of  the  most  famous  marksmen  in  the  service.  It  was  his  unerring 
aim  which  killed  General  Frazer,  the  British  commander  at  the  second  battle  of 
Stillwater,  October  7,  1777.  Colonel  Adam  Hubley,  in  the  journal  he  kept  during 
the  Sullivan  expedition,  writes  of  him :  “This  Murphy  is  a  noted  marksman  and  a 
great  soldier,  he  having  killed  and  scalped  that  morning  in  the  Town  they  were  at 
an  Indian,  which  makes  the  three  &  thirtieth  man  of  the  Enemy  he  has  killed  (as  is 
well  known  to  his  officers)  in  this  War.”  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Murphy 
made  his  escape  and  was  the  one  to  report  that  Lieutenant  Boyd  and  Chief  Hanjost 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  he  told  in  detail  of  the  brave  resistance  they  made. 

The  army  made  a  quick  march  with  the  hope  of  releasing  Lieutenant  Boyd,  but 
on  arriving  at  Genesee  Castle,  or  “Little  Beard’s  Town,”  the  capital  settlement  of 
the  Seneca  country,  Colonel  Hubley  writes : 

At  this  place  we  found  the  body  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Lieutenant  Boyd 
and  one  Rifleman  massacred  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  that  the  human 
mind  can  possibly  conceive.  The  savages  having  put  them  to  the  most  excruciating 
torments  possible  by  first  plucking  their  nails  from  hands  and  feet,  then  spearing, 
cutting  and  whipping  them  and  mangling  their  bodys,  then  cutting  off  the  flesh 
from  their  shoulders,  tomahawking  &  severing  their  heads  from  their  bodys  and 
leaving  them  a  prey  to  their  dogs. 

This  evening  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Boyd  and  the  Rifleman  were  interred 
with  military  honors.  Mr.  Boyd’s  former  good  character  as  a  brave  soldier  and  an 
honest  man,  and  his  behaviour  in  the  skirmish  of  yesterday  (several  of  the  Indians 
being  found  dead  &  some  seen  carried  off)  must  endear  him  to  all  friends  of  man¬ 
kind.  May  his  fate  await  those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  his.  O  !  Britain — 
Behold — and  blush ! 

Miner,  in  his  “History  of  Wyoming,”  says  their  tongues  were  pulled  out  and 
flaming  pine  knots  thrust  into  their  flesh  and  that  they  were  slowly  burned  to  death 
in  addition  to  the  tortures  mentioned  by  Colonel  Hubley.  He  further  says  that 
Lieutenant  Boyd  was  taken  before  Colonel  Butler,  the  detestable  Tory,  who 
examined  him,  while  Boyd  was  held  by  two  savages,  with  a  third  standing  at  his 
back,  with  a  tomahawk  raised. 

Butler  demanded:  “How  many  men  has  Sullivan?” 

Boyd  replied :  “I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.” 

Butler  then  asked  :  “How  is  the  army  divided  and  disposed  ?” 

Boyd  replied:  “I  cannot  give  you  any  information,  sir.” 

Butler  then  taunted  him :  “Boyd,  life  is  sweet,  you  had  better  answer  me.” 

The  brave  lieutenant  replied:  “Duty  forbids,  and  I  would  not  if  life  depended 
on  the  word — but  Colonel  Butler,  I  know  the  issue,  my  doom  is  fixed.” 

That  a  prisoner  should  be  taken  before  Colonel  John  Butler  for  examination 
is  quite  probable.  Sergeant  Michael  Parker  was  the  rifleman  who  was  murdered 
with  Lieutenant  Boyd.  The  remains  of  Boyd  and  Parker  were  found  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  and  were  interred  with  the  honors  of  war.  In  August,  1842,  the 
remains  of  these  two  soldiers  were  exhumed  and  removed  to  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
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tery,  Rochester,  New  York,  where  they  were  re-interred.  The  unfortunate  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Boyd  had  shared  all  the  hardships  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Quebec  under 
General  Arnold,  and  had  experienced  many  campaigns  prior  to  the  one  in  which  he 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  return  march  of  Sullivan’s  army  was  made  to  Wyoming,  where  they 
arrived  October  8.  A  great  feast  on  venison  and  wild  turkey  was  had  in  honor  of 
their  effective  service.  The  army  reached  Easton  October  15,  and  Congress  set 
apart  October  26  as  a  day  for  a  general  thanksgiving.  General  Sullivan  had  shat¬ 
tered  his  constitution  by  years  of  constant  exposure  in  the  field  and  suffered  much 
from  an  accident  received  in  this  campaign,  and  he  was  given  a  leave  “as  long  as  he 
shall  judge  it  expedient  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.”  He  was  thanked  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  his  services.  During  the  whole  campaign  his  conduct  was  distinguished  by 
courage,  energy  and  skill.  He  could  not  recover  his  full  vigor  and  resigned  from 
the  army  at  the  close  of  1779,  but  was  convalescing  when  elected  to  Congress.  He 
went  to  that  body  with  much  reluctance,  but  his  services  there  were  as  conspicuous 
and  patriotic  as  they  had  been  on  many  a  bloody  battlefield.  He  died  January 

23,  1795- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


FROM  BRODHEAD’S  EXPEDITION  TO  CORNWALLIS’ 

SURRENDER. 

Brodhead  Expedition  up  the  Allegheny  Valley — Raids  on  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  frontier  in  1778  were  made  by  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  country ;  those 
of  1779  by  the  Seneca  and  Munsee  of  the  north,  from  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  rivers.  The  Seneca  tribe  of  Western  New  York  was 
the  largest  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  its  warriors  second  only  to  the  Mohawk  in 
courage  and  military  prowess.  Under  Cornplanter,  Guyasuta  and  other  war  cap¬ 
tains  they  distressed  a  wide  extent  of  territory  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
decorated  their  huts  with  the  scalps  of  hundreds  of  white  persons. 

Washington  had  sent  General  Sullivan  against  the  Iroquois  country  from  the 
east.  In  July  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead,  of  Northampton  County,  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  undertake  a  movement  of  cooperation  up  the  Allegheny  Valley.  The  expe¬ 
dition,  consisting  of  615  men,  left  Pittsburgh  August  11.  Small  garrisons  were 
left  to  guard  Forts  Pitt,  McIntosh,  Crawford  and  Armstrong.  A  small  band  of 
Delaware  accompanied  the  expedition  and  acted  as  scouting  parties  under  Captain 
Samuel  Brady  and  Lieutenant  John  Hardin. 

The  provisions  were  conveyed  by  boats  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Mahon¬ 
ing,  where  the  supplies  were  loaded  on  horses,  when  the  expedition  proceeded  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  and  followed  an  Indian  trail  almost  due  north, 
through  what  is  now  Clarion  County. 

A  few  miles  below  Brokenstraw  Creek  occurred  a  fight  with  Indians,  near  where 
Thompson  is  now  situated.  Lieutenant  Hardin  was  leading  the  advance  with 
fifteen  white  scouts  and  eight  Delaware  when  they  discovered  more  than  thirty 
Seneca  warriors  coming  down  the  river  in  seven  canoes  under  the  famous  Chief 
Guyasuta.  Each  party  discovered  the  other  at  about  the  same  time.  The  Seneca 
paddled  for  shore,  threw  off  their  shirts  and  prepared  for  battle,  little  aware  of 
the  number  of  their  opponents.  Both  sides  took  to  trees  and  rocks  and  began  a 
sharp  fusillade.  Within  a  few  minutes  another  party  of  scouts  appeared,  took  the 
Seneca  on  the  flank  and  poured  a  hot  fire  upon  them.  Colonel  Brodhead  formed  his 
column  to  protect  his  pack  train  and  then  hurried  forward  with  reinforcements. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the  retreat  of  the  Seneca,  who  now  realized  the 
strength  of  the  white  force.  Five  Indians  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  Eight 
guns  and  seven  canoes  containing  their  blankets,  shirts  and  provisions  were  prizes. 
Only  three  of  Brodhead’s  men  were  slightly  wounded. 
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The  army  went  into  camp  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict  and  on  the  following 
morning  moved  to  Brokenstraw  Creek.  Here  Colonel  Brodhead  decided  to  leave 
his  stores  and  baggage  and  march  light  to  Conewago.  A  rude  breastwork  was 
constructed  of  fallen  trees  on  a  bluff  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  up  and 
down  the  river.  This  post  was  garrisoned  by  an  officer  and  forty  men,  while  the 
expedition  pushed  on  for  Conewago.  Upon  arrival  the  colonel  was  disappointed  to 
find  the  Iroquois  town  deserted  and  their  huts  falling  into  decay. 

After  a  hard  march  of  twenty  miles  the  army  came  again  within  sight  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  from  a  hilltop  they  discovered  a  number  of  Indian  villages, 
surrounded  by  great  fields  of  splendid  corn  and  patches  of  beans,  squashes  and 
melons.  This  Iroquois  settlement  extended  for  eight  miles  along  the  fertile  bottom 
land  of  the  river,  where  the  great  Cornplanter  Reservation  was  afterwards 
established. 

The  Indians  discovered  the  approach  of  the  American  forces  and  fled  so  hastily 
with  their  women  and  children  that  they  left  behind  many  deer  skins  and  other 
articles  of  value.  In  this  village  there  were  about  130  substantial  houses,  some  of 
them  large  enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four  families. 

Colonel  Brodhead  sent  a  report  to  General  Washington,  saying: 

The  troops  remained  on  the  ground  three  whole  days,  destroying  the  towns  and 
corn  fields.  I  never  saw  finer  corn,  although  it  was  planted  much  thicker  than  is 
common  with  our  farmers.  The  quantity  of  corn  and  vegetables  destroyed  at  the 
several  towns,  from  the  best  accounts  I  can  collect  from  the  officers  employed  to 
destroy  it,  must  certainly  exceed  500  acres,  which  is  the  lowest  estimate  and  the 
plunder  taken  is  estimated  at  $3,000.  From  the  great  quantity  of  corn  in  the  ground 
and  the  number  of  new  houses  built  and  building,  it  appears  that  the  whole  Seneca 
and  Muncy  nations  intended  to  collect  in  this  settlement. 

On  the  return  march  the  supplies  were  picked  up  at  Buckaloons  and  at  Oil 
Creek  the  soldiers  rubbed  themselves  freely  with  oil  found  floating  on  the  water 
and  received  relief  from  their  rheumatic  pains  and  stiffness.  For  many  years  this 
petroleum  was  called  Seneca  oil,  and  was  supposed  to  be  valuable  only  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  The  army  soon  reached  French  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Conneaut  Creek,  where  the  Munsee  town  of  Maghingue-chahocking  was  found  to 
be  deserted.  It  consisted  of  thirty-five  large  huts,  which  were  burned. 

The  army  descended  French  Creek  almost  to  its  mouth  and  thence  returned  to 
Fort  Pitt  by  what  is  known  as  the  Venango  path  almost  due  north  and  south 
through  the  heart  of  Butler  County.  The  expedition  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  horse.  Brodhead  wrote: 

I  have  a  happy  presage  that  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Bedford  and  North¬ 
umberland,  if  not  the  whole  western  frontier,  will  experience  the  good  effect  of  it. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  both  officers  and  soldiers  of  every  corps  during 
the  whole  expedition.  Their  perseverance  and  zeal  can  scarcely  be  equaled  in 
history. 
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The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  to  Colonel  Brodhead,  and  in  a  general  order, 
issued  October  18,  General  Washington  said:  “The  activity,  perseverance,  and 
firmness  of  all  the  officers  and  men  of  every  description  in  this  expedition  do  them 
great  honor,  and  their  services  entitle  them  to  the  thanks  and  to  this  testimonial  of 
the  General’s  acknowledgment.” 

General  “Mad”  Anthony  Wayne  Captures  Stony  Point — The  unfinished 
fort  at  Stony  Point  at  the  King’s  Ferry  on  the  Hudson  River,  was  seized  by  the 
British  May  30,  1779.  The  fort  stood  upon  a  rocky  promontory  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  tide-submerged  causeway  across  a  narrow  marsh — an  island  at 
high  water.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Foot,  the  grenadier 
companies  of  the  Seventy-first,  and  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Johnson. 
The  British  finished  the  fort,  mounted  some  heavy  guns,  built  breastworks  and  bat¬ 
teries  in  advance  of  the  fort,  and  two  rows  of  abatis  crossed  the  slope  to  the  rear. 
This  was  all  accomplished  early  in  July,  and  the  Americans  resolved  to  capture  it. 

The  brave  and  impetuous  General  “Mad”  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  then  in  command  of  some  infantry  in  the  Highlands.  He  proposed  to  surprise 
the  garrison  and  take  the  fort  by  storm.  “Can  you  do  it?”  asked  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  “I’ll  storm  hell  if  you’ll  plan  it,”  replied  Wayne. 

As  early  as  July  10  Washington  organized  an  expedition,  the  execution  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Wayne.  The  plans  as  finally  adopted  were  carefully  executed  in 
detail  by  the  brave  Pennsylvanian.  It  was  agreed  that  a  force  under  General  Robert 
Howe  should  attack  the  fort  at  Verplanck’s  Point  at  the  same  moment.  Several 
small  British  vessels  of  war  were  anchored  in  the  river  within  common  range  of 
these  forts.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  upon  a  complete  surprise  of 
the  garrison. 

Wayne  led  a  few  hundred  men  secretly  through  a  mountain  pass  and  rendezvoused 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  July  15,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  Silently 
they  had  gained  the  spot,  killing  every  dog  on  the  way.  At  midnight  they  moved 
across  a  marshy  strait  and  reached  their  objective.  After  passing  the  narrow 
causeway  the  little  force  was  divided  into  two  columns  to  make  the  attack  at  differ¬ 
ent  points;  that  on  the  right,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  led 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  De  Fleury ;  that  on  the  left,  one  hundred  strong,  also  volun¬ 
teers,  commanded  by  Major  Stewart.  These  composed  the  forlorn  hope.  With 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets  they  marched  up  to  the  attack,  followed  by  the 
two  main  divisions,  the  left  led  by  General  Wayne  in  person. 

The  Americans  were  undiscovered  until  within  pistol-shot  distance  of  the  pickets 
on  the  height.  The  alarmed  sentinels  fired  their  muskets.  The  advanced  guard 
pressed  forward  with  the  bayonet.  The  garrison  were  aroused  by  the  roll  of  the 
drum  and  the  cry  “To  arms  !  to  arms  !”  The  stillness  of  that  hot  summer  night  was 
suddenly  broken  by  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  ram¬ 
parts.  In  the  face  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  bullets  and  grapeshot  the  Americans  forced 
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their  way  through  every  obstacle  until  the  van  of  each  column  met  in  the  center  of 
the  fort.  General  Wayne  had  been  brought  to  his  knees  while  passing  the  abatis  by 
a  stunning  blow  from  a  musket-ball  that  grazed  his  head.  Believing  himself  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  he  exclaimed :  “March  on !  carry  me  into  the  fort,  for  I  will  die  at 
the  head  of  my  column.”  He  speedily  recovered.  The  garrison  soon  surrendered, 
and  not  a  life  was  taken  after  the  flag  was  hauled  down. 

Wayne  wrote  to  Washington  : 

Stony  Point,  16th  July,  1779,  2  o’clock  A.  M.  Dear  General — The  fort  and  gar¬ 
rison,  with  Colonel  Johnson,  are  ours.  Our  officers  and  men  behaved  like  men 
determined  to  be  free. 

Wayne  also  wrote  in  a  subsequent  dispatch : 

The  humanity  of  our  brave  soldiers,  who  scorned  to  take  the  lives  of  the  van¬ 
quished  foe  when  calling  for  mercy,  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  them,  and  accounts 
for  the  few  of  the  enemy  killed  on  the  occasion. 

Early  the  next  day  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  turned  upon  the  works  at  Ver- 
planck’s  Point,  but  Howe  did  not  make  the  attack  in  time  to  dislodge  the  garrison. 
General  Wayne  had  lost  one  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Colonel  Johnson,  the  commander  of 
the  fort,  and  five  hundred  and  forty-three  men  were 
made  prisoners,  besides  sixty-three  British  killed. 

Lacking  a  force  to  properly  man  the  fort,  the  heavy 
ordnance  and  stores  weer  removed  to  West  Point, 
the  works  destroyed,  and  Stony  Point  evacuated  on 
the  night  of  July  18.  The  British  repossessed  it  a 
few  days  afterward. 

Congress  gave  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  to  the 
brave  actors  in  this  event,  and  voted  a  gold  medal 
to  General  Wayne  and  silver  medals  to  Stewart 
and  De  Fleury.  The  capture  of  Stony  Point  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  important  achievements  in  the  military 
annals  of  America. 

Attack  on  “Fort  Wilson” — In  the  fall  of  this  year  the  lives  of  James  Wil¬ 
son,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  many  of  his  friends  were  put 
in  extreme  hazard  by  a  band  of  frenzied  partisans  under  the  pretext  of  holding  sen¬ 
timents  inimical  to  popular  institutions. 

Wilson  was  among  the  leading  men  of  the  Republican  party  who  had  agreed  that 
they  would  not  accept  any  office  or  appointment  under  the  Constitution  which,  in 
that  case,  they  would  be  bound  by  oath  to  support.  This  circumstance  offended  and 
inflamed  the  Constitutional  party,  and  as  Wilson  had  become  counsel  for  the  defense 
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of  some  suspected  traitors,  and  had  succeeded  in  winning  their  acquittal,  it  angered 
the  militiamen  and  led  to  a  most  serious  outrage. 

September  13,  1779,  a  committee  appointed  at  a  town  meeting  regulated  the 
prices  of  rum,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  etc.,  a  measure  which  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  importers.  Robert  Morris,  Blair  McClenachan  and  John  Willcocks  and  a 
number  of  staunch  Whigs  had  a  quantity  of  these  articles  in  their  stores  which  they 
refused  to  dispose  of  at  the  regulated  prices.  About  the  last  of  the  month  a  great 
number  of  the  lower  class  collected  and  marched  through  the  streets,  threatening  to 
break  open  the  stores,  distribute  the  goods  and  punish  those  who  refused  to  open 
their  warehouses. 

On  the  morning  of  October  4,  placards  were  posted  menacing  Morris,  McCle¬ 
nachan  and  other  merchants.  Mr.  Wilson  was  proscribed  by  the  mob  for  having 
exercised  his  professional  duty  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  punishment  decreed  for  his 
crime  was  banishment  to  the  enemv,  vet  in  New  York. 

The  gentlemen  threatened  determined  to  defend  themselves,  and  with  a  great 
number  of  their  friends,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  in  a  house 
belonging  to  and  occupied  by  James  Wilson.  In  the  house  were  James  Wilson, 
Robert  Morris,  Edward  Burd,  George  Clymer,  John  T.  Mifflin,  Allen  McLane, 
Sharp  Delaney,  George  Campbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Andrew  Robin¬ 
son,  John  Potts,  Samuel  C.  Morris,  Captain  Robert  Campbell,  General  Thomas 
Mifflin,  General  Nicholas  and  General  Thompson.  They  were  provided  with  arms, 
but  their  supply  of  ammunition  was  very  limited.  While  the  mob  was  marching 
down  town  General  Nichols  and  Daniel  Clymer  proceeded  hastily  to  the  arsenal  at 
Carpenters’  Hall  and  filled  their  pockets  with  cartridges. 

The  mob  and  militia  assembled  on  the  commons,  while  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
citizens  took  place  at  the  coffee  house.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  prevail  upon  the 
mob  to  disperse,  but  without  effect.  The  First  City  Troop,  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  quickly  assembled  at  their  stables.  For  a  time  a  deceitful 
calm  prevailed ;  at  noon  the  members  of  the  troop  retired  to  their  respective  homes 
for  dinner  and  the  rebels  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  the  city. 

The  armed  men  in  the  mob  amounted  to  200,  and  were  commanded  by  Captain 
Mills,  a  North  Carolinian;  one  Falkner,  a  shipjoiner;  Pickering,  a  tailor,  and  John 
Bonham.  They  marched  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Wilson  with  drums  beating  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  immediately  commenced  firing  on  the  house,  which  fire  was 
warmly  returned  by  the  garrison.  Finding  they  could  make  no  impression,  the  mob 
procured  crowbars,  sledges  and  bars,  and  with  them  proceeded  to  force  the  door. 
At  the  critical  moment  when  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts,  the  First  City  Troop 
appeared  and  saved  the  lives  of  those  in  the  house. 

Many  of  the  1110b  were  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  and  the  troopers 
used  the  sword  freely,  many  others  were  severely  wounded.  One  man  and  one 
boy  were  killed  in  the  streets.  In  “Fort  Wilson,”  Captain  Campbell  was  killed,  and 
General  Mifflin  and  Samuel  C.  Morris  were  wounded.  The  troop  patrolled  the 
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streets  during  the  night.  The  citizens  turned  out  and  formed  a  volunteer  guard 
at  the  powder  magazine  and  the  arsenal. 

It  was  some  days  before  order  was  restored  and  the  First  Troop,  on  account  of 
the  active  part  they  had  taken  in  the  affair,  found  it  necessary  to  keep  together  in 
small  groups  and  to  be  on  the  alert  to  support  each  other.  The  gentlemen  who  had 
comprised  the  garrison  were  advised  to  leave  the  city,  where  their  lives  were  endan¬ 
gered.  General  Mifflin,  and  about  thirty  others,  accordingly  met  about  five  miles 
below  Gray’s  Ferry,  where  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  town  without  any  appearance 
of  intimidation.  It  was,  however,  deemed  expedient  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  absent 
himself  for  a  time.  The  others  continued  to  walk  as  usual  in  public  and  attended 
the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Campbell. 

Robert  Morris  and  Finances — During  1780  the  paper  money  difficulties 
again  took  up  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  and  Congress.  On  March  20  the  latter 
body,  yielding  to  the  necessity,  authorized  the  States  to  revise  the  laws  making  the 

Continental  bills  a  tender.  The  following  day, 
in  the  Assembly,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  so  far  as  it  made  the  Continental 
currency  equal  to  gold  and  silver  in  payment  of 
debts  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  The  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  suspension  of  the  tender  laws  could  not 
be  maintained  very  long.  On  May  31  the  first 
step  was  taken  and  on  December  22  the  suspen¬ 
sion  was  made  indefinite. 

At  this  juncture  Robert  Morris,  then  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Finance,  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  bank  in  Philadelphia  to  supply  the 
government  with  money,  with  a  capital  of 
$400,000.  The  promissory  notes  of  the  bank 
were  to  be  a  legal  tender,  to  be  received  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  taxes,  duties,  and  debt  due  the 
United  States.  Before  Congress  could  act  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  Philadelphia  moved  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  by  which  means  the 
soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army  could  be  supplied  with  provisions.  This  bank 
opened  its  doors  July  17,  1780,  and  was  the  first  banking  institution  in  America. 
The  plan  for  the  bank  for  the  government  was  approved  by  Congress,  May  26, 
1781,  and  was  chartered  as  the  United  States  Bank,  December  31,  1781,  and  it  was 
also  a  Philadelphia  institution. 

The  exigencies  of  this  unhappy  period  led  to  the  enactment  of  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  measures.  On  May  28,  1780,  General  Washington  wrote  to  President  Reed: 

I  assure  you  every  idea  that  you  can  form  of  our  distress  will  fall  short  of  the 
reality.  There  is  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  to  exhaust  the  patience  of 
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the  soldiery  that  it  begins  at  last  to  be  worn  out,  and  we  see  in  every  line  of  the  army 
the  most  serious  features  of  mutiny  and  sedition. .....  I  must  observe  to  you  that 

much  will  depend  upon  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  She  has  it  in  her  power  to  con¬ 
tribute,  without  comparison,  more  to  our  success  than  any  other  State  in  the  two 

essential  articles  of  flour  and  transportation . The  matter  is  reduced  to  a 

point.  Either  Pennsylvania  must  give  us  all  the  aid  we  ask  of  her  or  we  undertake 

nothing . I  wish  the  Legislature  could  be  engaged  to  vest  the  Executive  with 

plenipotentiary  powers.  I  should  then  expect  something  from  your  abilities  and 
zeal.  This  is  not  a  time  for  formality  or  ceremony.  The  crisis  is  in  every  point  of 
view  extraordinary,  and  extraordinary  expedients  are  necessary.  I  am  decidedly 
of  this  opinion. 

In  addition  to  the  demands  of  our  army  in  the  field,  the  arrival  of  the  French 
troops  rendered  energetic  and  determined  action. 

Following  the  attack  and  destruction  of  Fort  Freeland,  July  28,  1779,  the  stock¬ 
aded  home  of  John  Montgomery  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  victorious  British, 
Tories,  and  Indians.  It  was  imperative  that  the  latter  be  rebuilt  and  fortified. 

A  detachment  of  the  German  Regiment,  then  at  Fort  Augusta,  was  sent  to 
Montgomery’s  at  Paradise,  under  command  of  Captain  John  Rice,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1779-80  they  built  a  stockade  around  a  fine  spring  of  water,  which  forms  the 
headwaters  of  Muddy  Run. 

An  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery  took  place  early  in  September,  1780,  which  is 
told  in  a  letter  written  by  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter,  county  lieutenant,  dated  Fort 
Augusta,  September  21,  1780,  as  follows: 

We  were  alarmed  by  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  making  their  appearance  in  our 
county  on  the  6th  inst.  They  came  first  to  a  small  fort  that  Colonel  Weltner’s 
troops  had  erected  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Chillisquaque,  calling  it  Fort  Rice, 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Sunbury.  [Three  errors:  Headwaters  of  Muddy  Run; 
should  be  Fort  Montgomery,  the  owner  and  original  builder,  and  not  Fort  Rice, 
just  because  such  a  soldier  was  in  charge  of  the  detail,  and  the  distance  is  seventeen 
miles  from  Sunbury,  or  about  four  from  Milton.] 

When  the  German  Regiment  marched  off  the  enemy  attacked  the  fort  about 
sundown,  and  fired  very  smartly.  The  garrison  returned  the  fire  with  spirit,  which 
made  them  withdraw  a  little  off,  and  in  the  night  they  began  to  set  fire  to  a  number 
of  houses  and  stacks  of  grain,  which  were  consumed. 

In  the  meantime  our  militia  had  collected  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  men 
under  command  of  Colonel  John  Kelly,  who  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison, 
and  arrived  there  next  day.  The  people  of  the  garrison  acquainted  Colonel  Kelly 
that  there  must  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  Hundred  of  the  Enimy,  which  he 
did  not  think  prudent  to  engage  without  being  Reinforced.  The  confusion  this  put 
the  inhabitants  in,  it  was  not  easy  to  collect  a  party  equal  to  fight  the  savages. 

I  immediately  sent  off  an  express  to  Col.  Purdy  on  Juniata  whom  I  heard  was 
marching  to  the  Frontiers  of  Cumberland  County  with  the  militia,  he  came  as  quick 
as  possible  to  our  assistance  with  one  Hundred  and  ten  of  the  militia  and  about 
Eighty  Volunteers,  which  was  no  small  Reinforcement  to  us. 

Genl.  Potter  just  coming  home  from  camp  at  this  critical  time  came  up  to  Sun¬ 
bury  and  took  command  of  the  party  that  went  in  Quest  of  the  Enimy.  But  pre- 
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vious  to  his  marching,  discharged  the  Volunteers  as  he  concluded  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  received  from  spyes  we  had  out  that  the  enemy  did  not  exceed  One 
Hundred  and  fifty  and  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  inhabitants  to  some 
Remote  place. 

General  Potter,  However,  marched  on  to  Muncy  Hills,  but  was  a  little  baffled 
by  the  information  to  their  route  and  did  not  come  on  their  track  till  the  13th  and 
followed  on  about  50  miles  up  Fishing  Creek,  the  road  the  enemy  took,  but  finding 
they  had  got  too  far  ahead  returned  here  the  17th  inst.  The  enemy  got  but  one 
scalp  and  one  prisoner.  [Colonel  Hunter  did  not  know  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  Massacre 
when  he  wrote.] 

We  all  concluded  the  enirny  had  got  off,  but  on  the  18th  there  was  a  small  party 
made  their  appearance  on  the  West  Branch  about  fourteen  miles  above  this  place, 
they  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another,  and  killed  their  horses  they  had  in  the 
plow,  which  plainly  shows  they  have  scattered  into  small  parties  to  Harass  the 
inhabitants,  which  I  am  afraid  will  prevent  the  people  from  getting  crops  put  in  the 
ground  this  fall. 

When  the  German  Regiment  marched  off  from  here  I  gave  orders  for  the 
Frontier’s  Companys  to  embody  and  keep  one-fourth  of  the  men  Constantly 
Reconnoitering. 

After  garrisoning  Fort  Jenkins,  Fort  Rice  and  Fort  Swartz  with  twenty  men  in 
each  of  them,  this  was  the  only  method  I  could  think  of  encouraging  the  people  as 
we  were  left  to  our  own  exertions.  Only  about  thirty  of  Capt.  McCoy’s  company 
of  Volunteers  from  Cumberland  County,  until  the  10  inst.,  that  two  companies  of 
militia  came  here  from  the  same  county  in  the  whole  about  eighty  men. 

When  I  received  the  intelligence  of  a  large  party  of  savages  and  tories  coming 
against  Fort  Rice,  I  gave  orders  to  evacuate  Fort  Jenkins  as  I  did  not  look  upon 
it  to  be  tenable,  which  is  since  burned  by  the  Enimy,  and  would  have  shared  the 
same  had  the  men  staid  there  on  act.  of  the  Buildings,  that  were  adjoining  it,  etc. 

John  Montgomery  and  his  family  returned  after  peace  was  declared.  Finding 
the  buildings  of  his  farm  destroyed  and  a  good  strong  stone  house  supplying  its 
place,  he  at  once  occupied  the  fort,  which,  with  additions,  made  him  a  comfortable 
home  for  years.  This  stone  house  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  now 
used  by  the  tenant  farmer.  It  is  marked  with  bronze  tablet. 

Sugar  Loaf  Massacre — After  the  repulse  at  Fort  Montgomery,  the  enemy 
ravaged  the  nearby  settlements;  finding  Fort  Jenkins  abandoned,  they  set  fire 
to  it  and  destroyed  the  orchard  planted  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  Hearing  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  they  crossed  the  river  and  lay  in  ambush  in  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Valley  along  the  path  leading  from  the  Susquehanna  to  Northampton  County, 
about  seven  miles  from  Nescopeck. 

Captain  D.  Klader,  of  Northampton  County,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  with  a  company  of  the  German  Regiment,  reached  the  summit  of  Buck 
Mountain  on  September  12,  when  the  soldiers  threw  off  their  knapsacks  and  took 
possession  of  what  they  believed  to  be  a  veritable  garden.  They  were  entirely  off 
their  guard,  some  eating,  others  at  play  or  resting,  as  it  was  noon,  and  never  enter¬ 
tained  the  slightest  apprehension  of  an  enemy  being  near.  Suddenly  a  volley  of 
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musketry  was  poured  in  upon  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  with  it  rang  out  the  terrible 
war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  who  in  a  moment  more  were  in  their  midst,  hewing  down 
their  victims  with  the  cruel  tomahawk.  Some  escaped,  several  were  taken  prisoners, 
but  most  of  them  were  killed.  Captain  Klader  sold  his  life  dearly  as  possible,  and 
did  not  succumb  until  after  performing  deeds  of  valor  which  caused  his  name  to  be 
remembered  with  feeling  akin  to  veneration.  Four  Indians,  or  according  to  some 
accounts  seven,  were  dispatched  by  his  own  hands  before  he  was  finally  slain  and 
scalped. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Stephen  Balliet,  who  was  one  of  the  officers  accompanying 
the  force  which  volunteered  to  march  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre  and  bury  the 
dead,  wrote  to  President  Joseph  Reed,  September  20,  saying  that  twenty-two  of  the 
forty-one  soldiers  had  been  accounted  for,  some  of  whom  were  severely  wounded ; 
that  Lieutenant  John  Myer,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  had  made  his  escape  and 
returned  to  Wyoming;  and  that  Ensign  James  Scoby  and  a  private,  taken  at  the 
same  time,  reported  to  Myer  that  the  Indians  had  thirteen  scalps  and  some  other 
prisoners  with  them. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  attack  reached  Fort  Augusta,  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter 
sent  Lieutenant  Moses  Van  Campen  and  a  detail  to  gather  and  bury  the  dead,  which 
was  decently  done  on  a  tract  of  land  about  half  a  mile  from  the  present  borough  of 
Conyngham.  Several  of  the  Indians  killed  in  the  action  were  buried  at  the  same 
time.  Pearce,  in  his  “Annals  of  Luzerne  County,”  says,  that  the  Indians  and 
British  burned  several  buildings  after  the  massacre  and  then  escaped  to  Niagara. 
Miner  says  that  they  burnt  Shickshinny  mills  and  all  the  grain  stacks  on  their  route. 
After  the  war  a  Miss  Dodson,  who  was  redeemed  from  captivity,  related  the  Indian 
account  of  the  affair  at  Sugar  Loaf  as  she  learned  it  at  Niagara.  It  was  substan¬ 
tially  as  here  told. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  treason  of  General  Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the 
American  post  at  West  Point. 

Having  failed  to  secure  a  loan  from  the  French  Ambassador,  he  determined  to 
betray  his  country  for  British  gold.  The  extravagance  of  Arnold  produced  the 
want  of  money  and  probably  the  predilections  of  the  wife  for  what  was  so  attractive 
in  the  British  Army  influenced  them  both  to  forfeit  home  and  country  for  a  splendid 
but  elusive  hope. 

The  infamy  of  this  man  excited  the  greatest  indignation.  The  populace  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  were  drawn  together  in  great  excitement  to  witness  the  degrada¬ 
tion  and  burning  of  Arnold,  the  traitor,  in  effigy.  His  figure,  in  regimental  uni¬ 
form,  was  placed  on  a  cart  and  drawn  through  the  city  to  be  burned  on  High  Street 
Hill.  The  effigy  had  two  faces  and  a  mask  in  the  left  hand.  Near  him  was  the 
devil,  in  black  robes,  holding  out  to  him  a  purse  of  money.  Near  them  were  trans¬ 
parencies  of  pictures  and  letters  describing  his  treachery  and  treason.  The  proces¬ 
sion  began  from  the  rear  of  St.  George’s  Methodist  Church,  in  Fourth  Street,  and 
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was  in  the  following  order:  Gentlemen  on  horseback,  a  line  of  Continental  offi¬ 
cers,  sundry  gentlemen  in  a  line,  a  guard  of  the  City  Infantry.  Just  before  the 
cart,  drums  and  fifes  playing  the  “Rogues’  March”  all  the  way.  Guards  marched 
on  each  side  of  the  cart.  The  procession  was  attended  with  a  numerous  concourse 
of  people  who,  after  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  treason  and  traitor,  com¬ 
mitted  him  to  the  flames  and  left  both  the  effigy  and  the  original  to  sink  into  ashes 
and  oblivion.  The  Council  confiscated  Arnold’s  estate,  and  his  wife  was  ordered  to 
depart  the  State  within  fourteen  days. 

It  must  be  remarked  of  “Peggy”  Shippen  that  she  had  been  the  belle  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  standing  toast  of  the  British  officers  while  their  army  was  in  the 
city.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  British  affections.  Her  father,  Chief  Justice 
Edward  Shippen,  was  biased  on  that  side.  Major  Andre  was  intimate  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  which  led  to  a  friendly  correspondence  between  Miss  Shippen  and  him.  After 
Arnold  married  her  he,  of  course,  became  acquainted  with  that  fact,  and  encouraged 
its  continuance.  It  was  continued,  until  at  last  Arnold  and  Andre  opened  it  more 
directly  between  themselves,  under  the  names  of  “Gustavus”  for  the  former  and 
“John  Anderson”  for  the  latter.  The  failure  of  Arnold’s  scheme  to  surrender 
West  Point,  his  flight,  the  execution  of  Andre,  and  the  unhappy  life  of  “Peggy” 
Shippen  Arnold  are  familiar  facts  of  history. 

If  the  feeling  against  the  Tories  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  severe  previous  to 
this  time,  that  aroused  by  the  defection  of  Arnold  produced  the  bitterest  animosity 
and  hatred  against  all  who  were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  American  Colonies. 
Many  arrests  were  made,  and  one,  a  Quaker  of  Chester  County,  was  hanged  for 
high  treason.  Property  of  prominent  Tories  was  forfeited  and  sold.  In  fact,  the 
most  energetic  measures  were  taken  to  crush  out  whatever  might  be  inimical  to  the 
cause  of  American  independence. 

The  condition  of  the  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania  serving  in  the  Continental 
Army  at  this  period  was  truly  deplorable. 

Mutiny  in  Pennsylvania  Line — As  the  year  1780  drew  to  a  close  there  were 
warm  disputes  in  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  men  had 
been  enlisted.  This  led  to  such  a  condition  by  New  Year’s  Day,  1781,  that  there 
broke  out  in  the  encampment  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  a  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers  that  required  the  best  efforts  of  Congress,  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  to  subdue. 

The  Pennsylvania  Line  comprised  2,500  troops,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army,  the  soldiers  from  the  other  Colonies  having,  in  the  main,  gone  home. 
The  officers  maintained  that  at  least  a  quarter  part  of  the  soldiers  had  enlisted  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  fact,  but  the  soldiers,  dis¬ 
tressed  and  disgusted  for  want  of  pay  and  clothing,  and  seeing  the  large  bounties 
paid  to  those  who  reenlisted,  declared  that  the  enlistment  was  for  three  years,  and 
as  this  term  of  service  had  now  expired,  they  demanded  their  discharges.  They 
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were  refused,  and  the  whole  line  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  An  officer  attempting 
to  restrain  them  was  killed  and  several  others  were  wounded.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  board  of  sergeants,  led  by  William  Bowser,  the  men  marched  toward 
Princeton  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  going  to  Philadelphia  to  demand  of  Congress 
a  fulfillment  of  their  many  promises. 

General  “Mad”  Anthony  Wayne  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  and  tried  to  bring 
them  back  to  duty  until  their  real  grievances  could  be  redressed,  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  him,  and  when  he  cocked  his  pistol  in  a  menacing  manner,  they  presented 
their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying : 

We  respect  and  love  you;  you  have  often  led  us  into  the  line  of  battle;  but  we 
are  no  longer  under  your  command.  We  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard.  If  you 
fire  your  pistol  or  attempt  to  enforce  your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly 
to  death. 

General  Wayne  determined  to  accompany  them  to  Philadelphia.  When  they 
reached  Princeton  the  soldiers  presented  the  general  with  a  written  list  of  their 
demands.  These  demands  appeared  so  reasonable  that  he  had  them  laid  before 
Congress.  They  consisted  of  six  general  items  of  complaint  and  were  signed  by 
William  Bearnell  and  the  other  sergeants  of  the  committee,  William  Bowser  acting 
as  secretary. 

Joseph  Reed,  President  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  authorized  by  Congress 
to  make  propositions  to  the  mutineers,  went  into  Princeton,  where  he  was  greeted 
with  the  whole  line  drawn  up  for  his  reception,  and  every  mark  of  military  honor 
and  respect  was  shown  him.  Articles  of  agreement  were  finally  assented  to  and 
confirmed  on  both  sides  January  7,  1781.  These  articles  related  to  the  time  of  their 
enlistment,  terms  of  payment,  arrearages  and  clothes.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  should  carry  out  its  part  of  their  contract.  The  agreement 
was  signed  by  Joseph  Reed  and  General  James  Potter. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  and  General  Lafayette 
went  voluntarily  to  Princeton  and  offered  their  services  in  the  settlement  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  especially  as  they  had  learned  of  the  attempt  of  the  British  to  win  the  mal¬ 
contents  to  their  cause.  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  heard  of  the  revolt  he  dispatched 
two  emissaries — a  British  sergeant  named  John  Mason  and  a  New  Jersey  Tory 
named  James  Ogden — do  the  insurgents  with  a  written  offer  that  on  laying  down 
their  arms  and  marching  to  New  York  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  good  clothes,  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  past  offenses,  and  be  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government;  and  that  no  military  service  should 
be  required  of  them  unless  voluntarily  offered.  Sir  Henry  entirely  misapprehended 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  They  felt  justified  in  using  their 
power  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  but  they  looked  with  horror  upon  the 
armed  oppressors  of  their  country;  and  they  regarded  the  act  and  stain  of  treason 
under  the  circumstances  as  worse  than  the  infliction  of  death. 
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Clinton's  proposals  were  rejected  with  disdain.  “See,  comrades,”  said  one  of 
them,  “he  takes  us  for  traitors.  Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  Army  can 
furnish  but  one  Arnold,  and  that  America  has  no  truer  friends  than  we  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians.”  They  seized  the  two  emissaries  and  delivered  them,  with  Clinton’s  papers, 
into  the  hands  of  General  Wayne.  The  court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  General 
Wayne,  president,  and  General  William  Irvine,  Colonel  Richard  Butler,  Colonel 
Walter  Stewart  and  Major  Benjamin  Fishbourne,  found  Mason  and  Ogden  guilty 
and  condemned  them  to  be  hanged.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harmar,  Inspector  General 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  was  directed  to  carry  the  execution  into  effect.  The 
prisoners  were  taken  to  “cross  roads  from  the  upper  ferry  from  Trenton  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  four  lanes’  ends,”  and  executed. 

The  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders  was 
tendered  to  the  mutineers  who  seized  them.  They  sealed  the  pledge  of  patriotism 
by  nobly  refusing  it,  saying:  “Necessity  wrung  from  us  the  act  of  demanding 
justice  from  Congress,  but  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  to  our  bleeding 
country.”  The  whole  movement,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account, 
should  not  be  execrated  as  a  military  rebellion,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  just  cause 
for  men  to  lift  up  their  strength  against  authority,  these  mutineers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Line  possessed  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  conducted  themselves 
in  the  business,  culpable  as  it  was,  with  unexpected  order  and  regularity.  A  great 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  was  disbanded  for  the  winter,  but  was  promptly 
filled  by  new  recruits  in  the  spring  and  many  of  the  old  soldiers  reenlisted. 

This  revolt  among  the  soldiers  was  an  evidence  of  the  c  )mplete  exhaustion  of 
the  resources  of  the  Revolution.  None  of  the  States  was  more  thoroughly  drained 
than  Pennsylvania.  Here  was  not  only  the  residence  of  Congress,  with  all  its  train 
of  attendants  and  officers,  but  also  of  all  the  military  mechanism  of  the  country. 
From  Pennsylvania  was  drawn  the  horses,  wagons,  forage  and  camp  equipage  of  all 
kinds,  besides  a  great  number  of  wagoners  and  artificers.  The  defenses  of  the 
Delaware  River  were  mainly  built  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Prisoners  of  war 
and  the  State  had  been  largely  confined  at  Carlisle,  Lancaster,  Reading,  Lebanon. 
York  County,  and  Philadelphia.  All  this  was  done  at  great  local  expense,  and 
burdened  the  State  with  a  heavy  debt.  In  other  words,  the  substance  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  been  used,  but  in  its  place  they  received  nothing  but  money  made  of  rags, 
“Not  worth  a  Continental.”  Pennsylvania’s  share  of  the  supplies  asked  for  by 
Congress  in  1781  was  equal  in  amount  to  eleven  years’  taxes  and  all  the  income  of 
the  State. 

General  Wayne’s  March  South — About  the  close  of  February  General 
Anthony  Wayne  was  ordered  to  command  a  detachment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line 
which  Congress  had  determined  should  be  sent  as  reinforcements  to  General  Nathan¬ 
iel  Greene  then  in  charge  of  military  affairs  in  South  Carolina.  He  established  his 
headquarters  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  here  he  organized  his  corps.  On  May  20 
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he  marched  southward  from  York  and  joined  Lafayette  at  Fredericksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  June  7.  He  formed  his  troops  into  two  battalions,  the  first  commanded  by 
Colonel  Walter  Stewart  and  the  second  by  Colonel  Richard  Butler.  These  bat¬ 
talions  and  one  from  Virginia,  under  Colonel  Gaskin,  and  a  company  of  artillery 
commanded  by  Major  James  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  formed  a  brigade  and  acted 
together  as  such  under  Wayne. 

Articles  of  Confederation  Adopted — Thursday,  March  1,  1781,  is  a  memora¬ 
ble  day  in  the  history  of  the  country,  as  the  time  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Union  between  the  States  were  formally  ratified  by  Congress.  In  July,  1775,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  submitted  to  the  Continental  Congress  a  plan  of  government  for  the 
Colonies,  to  exist  until  the  war  should  cease.  It  was  not  acted  upon.  On  July  12, 
1776,  a  committee,  appointed  the  previous  day,  reported  through  John  Dickinson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  draft  of  “Articles  of  Confederation.”  Almost  daily  debates 
upon  it  continued  until  August  20,  when  the  report  was  laid  aside  and  was  not 
called  upon  for  consideration  until  April  8,  1 777.  Meanwhile  several  of  the  States 
had  adopted  constitutions  for  their  respective  governments,  and  the  Congress  was 
practically  acknowledged  the  supreme  head  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  war, 
public  finances,  etc.,  and  was  exercising  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  From  April 
8,  1777,  the  subject  was  debated  several  times  a  week  and  a  few  amendments  were 
made. 

On  November  15,  after  a  spirited  debate,  daily,  for  a  fortnight,  the  “Articles  of 
Confederation”  were  adopted,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  the  thirteen  confed¬ 
erated  States  should  be  known  as  the  “United  States  of  America” ;  that  all  engage 
in  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  for  mutual  advantage;  that  each 
State  assist  the  other  when  help  should  be  needed ;  that  each  should  have  the  right 
to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs ;  that  no  State  should  separately  send  or  receive 
embassies,  begin  any  negotiations,  contract  engagements  or  alliances,  or  conclude 
treaties  with  any  foreign  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  Congress.  It 
further  stated  that  no  public  officer  should  be  allowed  to  accept  any  presents,  emolu¬ 
ments,  office,  or  title  from  any  foreign  power ;  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  State 
governments  should  possess  the  power  to  confer  any  title  of  nobility.  Neither  did 
any  State  have  the  power  to  levy  duties  contrary  to  the  enactments  of  the  Congress ; 
nor  should  any  State  keep  up  a  standing  army  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
beyond  the  amount  stipulated  by  Congress,  which  body  alone  had  the  power  to  coin 
money ;  and  all  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury. 

The  “Articles  of  Confederation”  were  submitted  to  the  several  State  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  slowly  the  States  ratified  them,  some  pointing  out  serious  defects,  and  all 
taking  sufficient  time  to  discuss  them. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  which  met  December  8,  was  the  first  Legislature 
to  which  report  of  the  Congressional  proceedings  was  made.  By  this  body  they 
were  unanimously  approved  and  recommended  to  the  inviolable  observance  of  the 
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people.  The  delegation  from  Pennsylvania  in  Congress  consisted  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  James  Smith, 
William  Clingan,  and  Joseph  Reed. 

Congress  again  assembled  in  Philadelphia  July  2,  1778,  and  on  the  9th  the 
“Articles  of  Confederation,”  engrossed  on  parchment,  were  signed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  eight  States,  including  our  own  Pennsylvania.  The  first  State  to  ratify,  in 
addition  to  the  eight  which  immediately  signed,  was  North  Carolina,  July  21 ; 
Georgia  on  the  24th,  and  New  Jersey  on  November  26  following;  Delaware  signed 
May  5,  1779,  but  Maryland  steadily  refused  and  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  union  until  March  1,  1781,  when  Congress  had  removed  all  objections 
and  the  delegates  from  Maryland  signed  the  “Articles  of  Confederation,”  thus  per¬ 
fecting  the  league  of  States. 

When  the  act  was  announced  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  at  noon,  bells  were 
rung,  whistles  blown,  and  salutes  were  fired  from  the  land  batteries  and  vessels  in 
the  harbor.  The  President  of  Congress  received  the  congratulations  of  the  State 
authorities,  military  officers,  and  the  citizens,  and  at  night  there  was  a  display  of 
fireworks. 

Mutiny  in  Prison  Camp — Many  prisoners  of  war  were  confined  at  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  first  of  these  had  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1775.  Some 
had  been  taken  from  British  vessels  driven  ashore  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  while 
others  were  captured  at  St.  John’s,  Canada,  by  General  Richard  Montgomery  when 
on  his  march  to  Quebec.  These  included  eight  officers  and  242  privates  of  the  7th 
Royal  Fusiliers  and  thirty  women  and  children  belonging  to  these  prisoners.  Among 
these  prisoners  was  Major  John  Andre,  whose  sad  fate  afterwards  made  his  name 
familiar  throughout  all  America  and  England.  He  became  an  inmate  of  Caleb 
Cope’s  house.  The  officers  were  lodged  in  public  houses,  and  the  privates  were 
placed  in  the  Lancaster  barracks.  Besides  these  military  prisoners,  several  persons 
were  placed  in  confinement  in  Lancaster  for  political  offenses.  Among  the  more 
prominent  of  these  was  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  allowed  to 
keep  a  servant  and  a  clerk  at  his  own  expense.  The  prisoners  were  guarded  by 
volunteer  militia  recruited  for  that  purpose  in  and  about  Lancaster  County. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  the  Council  of  Safety,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  removed  from  Lancaster  and  sent  to  Carlisle  and  York, 
but  on  account  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  York,  the  prisoners  destined  for  that  place 
were  sent  to  Lebanon.  In  July,  Council  resolved  that  the  ironmasters  employed  in 
casting  cannon  or  shot  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster  and  Berks  be  permitted 
to  employ  prisoners  of  war. 

After  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  many  Hessian  prisoners  were  sent 
to  Lancaster,  at  one  time  two  thousand  were  confined  there.  Then  came  prisoners 
from  Burgoyne’s  army  at  Saratoga,  but  those  retained  at  Lancaster  were  principally 
Hessians  of  the  class  termed  “unconditional  prisoners.”  The  prison  camp  was 
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guarded  by  detachments  of  Colonel  Moylan’s  cavalry  and  details  of  volunteer 
militia.  There  developed  a  feeling  of  animosity  which  on  May  19,  1781,  resulted  in 
a  fatal  clash. 

One  of  Moylan’s  dragoons  had  been  put  into  the  guardhouse  for  some  offense, 
when  his  fellow-troopers,  armed  with  pistols  and  swords,  attempted  to  rescue  him. 
In  a  clash  with  the  sentinel,  who  warned  them  not  to  advance,  a  dragoon  was 
instantly  killed  and  his  pistol  in  falling  wounded  a  militiaman.  The  town  was 
alarmed  and  the  dragoons,  finding  their  position  perilous,  returned  to  their  quarters. 
The  sentinel  who  fired  the  fatal  shot  was  kept  in  the  guardhouse  for  security.  The 
dragoons  made  several  attempts  to  force  the  guard  and  seize  him,  and  one  dragoon 
was  shot  in  the  arm. 

This  trouble  was  the  more  serious  because  of  the  fact  that  three  days  before  the 
fatal  clash  the  authorities  discovered  the  well-concerted  plot  among  the  prisoners  to 
effect  their  escape.  Colonel  Adam  Hubley,  Jr.,  county  lieutenant,  frustrated  the 
intended  escape  and  reported  the  matter  to  the  Board  of  War,  which  dispatched 
militia  under  General  Moses  Hazen  to  guard  prisoners  at  Lancaster,  York  and 
Reading.  The  general  induced  Captain  Andrew  Lee,  then  on  recruiting  service  at 
Paxtang,  to  be  reported  absent  on  furlough,  when  Lee,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a 
British  prisoner,  was  thrown  into  the  barracks  at  Lancaster.  Lee  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  prisoners  and  joined  them  in  a  plan  to  escape.  The  plan  succeeded. 
The  party  passed  the  sentinel  without  discovery  and  were  joined  by  an  unknown 
man  and  an  old  woman  who  had  been  allowed  to  sell  fruit  to  the  prisoners.  The 
woman  led  them  to  her  hut  a  mile  distant  from  Lancaster,  where  they  were  fed  and 
clothed  and  set  out  on  their  journey  to  join  the  British  Army.  The  party  was  cap¬ 
tured  near  Philadelphia,  where  Captain  Lee  disclosed  his  identity  and  those  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  plot  were  brought  to  justice  and  convicted.  Lee’s  daring  adventure 
prevented  the  further  escape  of  prisoners. 

Cornwallis  Surrendered  at  Yorktown — About  three  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  October  22,  1781,  an  express  rider  bringing  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  General  Washington  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  on  October  19, 
reached  Philadelphia  and  was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  Thomas  McKean, 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  an  old  German  watchman  named  Hurry, 
who,  after  the  dispatches  had  been  delivered,  proclaimed  in  a  loud,  sonorous  tone: 
“Basht  dree  o’clock  and  Gornwallis  isht  daken.” 

The  news  spread  rapidly  and  when  daylight  came  the  rejoicing  was  general. 
The  Executive  Council,  however,  ordered  the  public  celebration  of  the  victory  to  be 
delayed  until  the  arrival  of  official  confirmation  of  the  news. 

On  Wednesday  Colonel  Tench  Tilghman,  aide  to  General  Washington  and  a 
popular  young  Philadelphian,  rode  into  the  capital  city  bearing  dispatches  from  the 
commander-in-chief  announcing  the  capitulation.  At  eleven  o’clock  William  Moore, 
Vice  President  of  Pennsylvania,  and  members  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
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waited  upon  President  McKean,  the  members  of  Congress,  and  M.  de  Luzerne,  the 
French  minister,  in  order  to  exchange  congratulations  on  the  great  and  happy 
event.  The  standard  of  the  State  was  raised  and  at  high  noon  salutes  were  fired  by 
the  artillery  in  the  State  House  yard  and  by  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  which  also 
displayed  their  colors. 

In  the  afternoon  members  of  Congress,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  the  French  Minister  and  many  others  went  in  procession  to  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  where  a  service  of  thanksgiving  was  led  by  Reverend  Duffield, 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  Congress. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  illumination,  with  portraits  of  Washington, 
Count  de  Grasse,  and  Rochambeau,  with  appropriate  mottoes,  displayed  at  the 
homes  of  patriotic  citizens.  The  houses  of  the  Friends  were  not  illuminated,  which, 
of  course,  afforded  fine  sport  for  the  rabble  in  breaking  the  dark  window  panes. 
On  the  following  evening  there  was  a  general  display  of  fireworks. 

Congress  voted  honors  to  Washington,  Rochambeau,  and  De  Grasse,  and  special 
acknowledgments  to  the  officers  and  troops. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  November  3,  twenty-four  stands  of  British 
colors  reached  Philadelphia.  They  were  escorted  into  town  by  the  local  volunteer 
cavalry,  and  were  carried  down  Market  Street,  preceded  by  the  French  and  Ameri¬ 
can  colors,  to  the  State  House,  where  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  into  whose  charge 
General  Washington  had  placed  the  valued  trophies,  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  Con¬ 
gress.  A  picture,  painted  at  the  time,  shows  Colonel  Humphreys  dragging  the 
flags  through  the  dirt  of  the  street  as  he  enters  the  State  House  door,  which  he 
certainly  did  not  do. 

During  the  latter  part  of  November  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  from  Virginia  and  were  received  with  marked  demonstrations  of 
popular  affection  and  respect.  A  number  of  “Addresses”  were  presented  to  the 
commander-in-chief  during  his  stay,  and  a  concert  was  given  in  his  honor  by  M.  de 
Luzerne,  at  which  “an  original  oratorio,  composed  in  honor  of  the  chief  and  set  to 
music  by  an  amateur,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,”  was  performed. 

Indian  Incursions — The  spring  was  early,  and  the  Indians  commenced 
incursions  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  much  earlier  than  expected.  The  first  blow 
fell  February  8,  when  John  Fink  was  killed  near  Buchanan’s  Fort  on  the  Upper 
Monongahela.  On  Sunday,  February  10,  a  large  troop  of  about  forty  Indians  made 
a  sudden  raid  along  Raccoon  Creek  in  present  Washington  County,  and  visited  the 
dwelling  of  Robert  Wallace.  The  head  of  the  family  being  absent  at  the  time, 
the  marauders  killed  all  his  cattle  and  hogs,  plundered  the  house  of  its  contents,  and 
carried  away  Mrs.  Wallace  and  her  three  children. 

Five  days  later  the  Indians  captured  John  Carpenter  and  two  of  his  horses  on 
Dutch  Fork  of  Buffalo  Creek,  and  carried  him  toward  the  Tuscarawa  villages. 
Two  of  the  Indians  spoke  German  and  told  Carpenter  they  were  Moravians.  Dur- 
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in g  the  second  day  Carpenter  was  sent  into  the  woods  for  his  horses.  Finding  them 
some  distance  from  the  campfire,  he  mounted  one  and  dashed  for  Fort  Pitt,  where 
he  told  his  story  to  Colonel  John  Gibson. 

The  war  party  which  had  committed  this  outrage  passed  on  its  retreat  through 
the  Moravian  towns,  selling  the  property  of  their  victims  while  encamped  near 
Gnadenhuetten.  The  guileless  Moravian  converts  purchased  some  of  the  house¬ 
hold  utensils  taken  from  the  Wallace  home,  and  a  young  squaw  thus  came  into 
possession  of  the  bloodstained  dress  of  Mrs.  Wallace.  It  was  perhaps  the  intention 
of  the  Indians  to  divert  suspicion  from  themselves  to  the  Moravian  converts  in  this 
manner,  and,  if  such  was  their  plan,  it  succeeded  only  too  well.  A  white  captive 
urged  the  converts  to  flee  for  he  was  sure  that  a  war  party  would  find  its  way  to 
their  settlement,  and  they  would  be  destroyed.  But  it  was  decided  in  council  that 
they  would  remain,  relying  upon  their  innocence  and  their  common  religion. 

The  attack  on  the  Wallace  family  threw  the  whole  border  into  a  frenzy  of 
excitement,  and  when  Carpenter  reached  Fort  Pitt  and  told  his  story,  it  was  at 
once  determined  to  muster  a  punitive  expedition.  Gibson  mustered  160  men  in 
Washington  County  and  placed  them  in  command  of  Colonel  David  Williamson  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  these  Moravian  villages.  Williamson  was  a  native  of 
Carlisle,  but  had  resided  on  Buffalo  Creek  since  boyhood.  The  expedition  had  not 
proceeded  far  until  they  discovered  the  torn  corpse  of  Mrs.  Wallace  impaled  on 
the  trunk  of  a  sapling,  and  the  mutilated  body  of  her  infant  daughter  lay  near  by. 
Both  were  tomahawked  and  scalped.  The  other  children,  who  were  boys,  were 
taken  to  Sandusky,  where  the  older  one  died.  The  younger  boy  was  finally  rescued 
by  his  father. 

When  the  war  party  reached  the  environs  of  Gnadenhuetten  on  the  evening  of 
March  6,  their  scouts  reported  the  village  full  of  Indians.  This  was  true,  as  the 
Christian  Indians  had  returned  from  Sandusky  to  gather  their  corn.  Williamson 
divided  his  force  into  three  parties  and  made  his  attack  on  the  morning  of  March  7. 
No  resistance  was  made  and  then  followed  the  awful  massacre  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  cool  barbarity.  The  whites  afterward  burned  the  Indian  villages  at 
Schoenbrun  and  Salem. 

General  Irvine  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  from  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Carlisle  the  day 
after  the  attack  on  Gnadenhuetten  and  immediately  put  a  stop  to  further  raids. 
Some  slight  attempt  at  an  official  inquiry  into  this  atrocious  massacre  was  made 
in  Congress  and  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  but  nothing 
came  of  it  and  nothing  was  ever  done  to  punish  its  perpetrators. 

Wayne  joined  Greene’s  army,  January  4,  1782.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  there  was  a  regimental  consolidation.  The  three  Pennsylvania  regiments  were 
reorganized  into  two  regiments.  The  army  advanced  on  Charleston,  when  the 
British  were  driven  within  the  city,  and  Wayne  was  then  detached  from  Greene  and 
sent  to  Georgia  to  reconquer  that  State.  For  the  first  time  Wayne  held  an  impor¬ 
tant  command.  His  force  was  small;  Moylan’s  dragoons,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
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detachment  of  field  artillery,  a  body  of  three  hundred  mounted  men  from  Sumter’s 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Hampton,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  volunteers,  and  such 
of  the  militia  as  the  Governor  of  Georgia  could  induce  to  take  to  the  field.  For  the 
first  time  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle  Wayne  was  separated  from  his  long- 
tried  and  well-trained  comrades  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  who  were  retained  in 
South  Carolina  by  General  Greene.  He  felt  their  loss  sorely,  as  he  wrote  to  General 
Greene:  “Pray  give  me  an  additional  number  of  Pennsylvania  troops.  I  will  be 
content  with  one  battalion  of  Pennsylvanians.”  His  request  was  granted  and  the 
ist  Regiment  (originally  Thompson’s  rifle  battalion)  was  sent. 

Near  Sharon  Springs,  Wayne  surprised  the  camp  of  the  enemy  and  fought  the 
last  battle  of  the  war.  The  enemy  consisted  partly  of  Creek  Indians,  who  attacked 
Wayne’s  camp  with  great  ferocity.  Wayne’s  troops  recoiled  for  a  few  minutes  and 
lost  some  of  their  guns,  Wayne’s  horse  was  killed,  and  with  sword  in  hand,  at  the 

head  of  the  infantry,  he  rallied  and  charged 
the  enemy,  attacking  them  with  such  brav¬ 
ery  that  the  Indians  were  routed  and 
driven  into  the  swamp,  and  Guristersigo, 
their  chief,  was  slain.  The  attack  was 
made  in  the  night  of  June  22,  1782.  At 
daybreak  the  British  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  but  were  soon  driven  back  into  the 
lines  of  Savannah. 

Thus  the  old  ist  Pennsylvania  Regi¬ 
ment  that  had  played  with  death  in  the 
siege  of  Boston,  in  the  perilous  march 
with  Arnold  through  the  Maine  wilder¬ 
ness,  in  the  storming  of  Quebec,  in  the 
battles  of  Long  Island  and  vicinity,  in  the 
battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  in  the  defeats  at  Brandywine  and 
Germantown,  and  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  fired  at  Sharon  Springs  the  last 
shots  of  the  Revolution. 

July  11  Savannah  was  evacuated  by 
the  British,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  Charleston  fell,  when  General  Wayne  took  possession  of  both  places.  When 
ordered  by  General  Greene,  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  to  return  with  his  forces  to 
South  Carolina,  Wayne  left  Georgia  bearing  with  him  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
its  people.  Though  that  State  was  so  poor  that  taxes  could  not  be  collected,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Governor  to  seize  the  first  ten  Negroes  he  could 
find,  sell  them,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  Wayne’s  salary,  and 
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thirty-nine  hundred  guineas  were  voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  rice  plantation  of 
Sir  James  Wright,  the  last  royal  governor  of  the  Colony,  which  was  presented  to 
General  Wayne  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Georgia. 

Wayne  was  no  longer  spoken  of  as  “Mad  Anthony,”  for  his  achievements  made 
him  worthy  to  rank  as  a  strategist  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Nowhere  was 
Wayne  a  greater  hero  than  among  the  people  of  Georgia,  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  insupportable  anarchy  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  the  loss  of  less  than  a  score 
of  his  brave  comrades. 

During  the  winter  General  Wayne  was  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  at  Augusta,  which  completed  his  work  of  the 
pacification  of  Georgia. 

Few  Pennsylvanians  know  that  General  Andrew  Pickens,*  the  distinguished 
South  Carolina  soldier  and  hero  of  the  Revolution  and  Indian  wars,  and  Southern 
statesman,  was  born  in  Paxtang,  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  September  19, 
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*Pickens  became  an  ardent  republican,  and  at  the  beginning-  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
made  a  captain  of  militia,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  kept  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  partisan  corps  after  South  Carolina  had  been  overcome  by  the 
British,  and  in  February,  1779,  with  400  men,  defeated  a  party  of  700  under  Colonel  Boyd 
at  Kettle  Creek.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  officers  engaged  in  the  South¬ 
ern  campaigns.  He  led  one  of  the  expeditions  planned  by  General  Greene,  and  performed 
the  most  valuable  service  to  the  patriot  cause  on  the  Haw  and  the  Dau,  and  in  the  capture 
of  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson.  Pickens  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  while  he  was 
covering  the  retreat  at  the  battle  of  Stone  Ferry,  June  20,  1779.  In  that  year  he  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  Cherokee  at  Tomassee. 

At  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  January  17,  1781,  General  Pickens  commanded  the  militia, 
which  he  rallied  and  brought  a  second  time  into  action  after  the  ranks  had  been  broken 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  for  which  service  Continental  Congress  gave  him  a  sword.  He 
next  invested  the  British  forts  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  which  surrendered  after  a  two  weeks’ 
siege.  After  participating  in  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  Ninety-Six,  under  General 
Nathanael  Greene,  he  followed  the  retreating  army  toward  the  coast  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  where  he  led  a  brigade  of  militia  and  was  struck  by  a  bullet 
which  but  for  the  buckle  of  his  belt  would  have  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  died  at 
Tomassee,  South  Carolina,  August  17,  1817. 


( 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FINAL  INDIAN  TROUBLES  AND  THE  PEACE  TREATY. 


Massacre  of  Colonel  Lochry’s  Command — During  the  year  1781  General 
George  Rogers  Clark,  of  Virginia,  raised  an  expedition,  ostensibly  to  destroy  the 
Indian  towns  of  the  Shawnee,  Delaware  and  Wyandot,  which  were  situated  on  the 
Scioto,  Muskingum  and  Sandusky  rivers,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  his 
real  and  earnest  purpose  was  the  reduction  of  the  British  post  at  Detroit,  and  the 
winning  by  conquest  of  another  empire  for  the  Dominion  of  Virginia,  which  at 
this  time  claimed  ownership  to  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  which  laid  west  of  the 
Laurel  Hill  range,  including  what  is  now  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  Green,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Allegheny,  and  part  of  Beaver  counties.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  boundary 
line  had  been  settled  in  1779,  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  officials  still  acknowl¬ 
edged  allegiance  to  the  Old  Dominion. 

A  force  of  volunteers  was  raised  in  Westmoreland  County,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Archibald  Lochry.  His  command  was  composed  of  a  com¬ 
pany  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Stokely,  another  under  Captain  Samuel 
Shannon;  a  company  of  riflemen  under  Captain  Robert  Orr,  raised  in  Han- 
nastown,  now  Greensburg,  and  a  squad  of  horsemen,  under  Captain  William 
Campbell.  The  men  rendezvoused  at  Carnaghan’s  Blockhouse,  and  on  August 
3  Colonel  Lochry  marched  to  join  General  Clark  at  Wheeling.  He  reached 
Fort  Henry  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  August  8.  General  Clark  had  left 
by  boat  early  that  morning,  and  left  a  message  that  he  would  wait  for  Colonel 
Lochry  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Kanawha.  He  waited  at  Wheeling  four  days  while 
seven  boats  were  being  built,  but  these  four  days  were  fatal.  At  Three  Islands 
Lochry  found  Major  Crascraft  and  six  men  who  had  been  left  by  Clark  in  charge 
of  a  houseboat  intended  for  Lochry’s  horses.  Three  days  later  Captain  Shannon 
and  seven  men  were  sent  in  a  small  boat  to  overtake  Clark  and  secure  provisions 
for  Lochry’s  command,  as  his  flour  was  about  exhausted,  and  food  could  be  obtained 
only  by  hunters.  Several  days  later  two  of  Shannon’s  men,  half-starved,  were 
picked  up,  when  they  related  how  the  detail  had  landed  to  prepare  a  meal,  and  the 
two  survivors,  with  a  sergeant,  had  gone  off  to  hunt ;  they  heard  gun  firing  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp,  and  fearing  an  attack,  did  not  venture  to  return.  In  scram¬ 
bling  through  underbrush  the  sergeant’s  knife  fell  from  its  sheath,  and,  sticking 
point  unward,  the  sergeant  trod  upon  it,  the  blade  passing  through  his  foot,  the 
sergeant  dying  in  great  agony  in  a  few  hours. 

The  expedition  suffered  not  only  the  death  of  Captain  Shannon  and  his  men,  but 
the  Indians  captured  the  letter  from  the  colonel  to  General  Clark,  revealing  the  dis- 
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tressed  condition  of  his  men,  through  which  information  their  doom  was  sealed. 
For  two  days  and  nights  no  halt  was  made.  When  a  buffalo  was  noticed  drinking, 
a  soldier  killed  it,  and  Lochry  ordered  a  landing,  for  here  was  meat  for  the  men 
and  grass  for  the  horses.  The  instant  a  landing  was  effected  a  hundred  rifles 
cracked  from  ambush,  killing  and  wounding  many,  when  the  boats  were  shoved  off 
and  pointed  for  the  opposite  shore.  Painted  Indians  then  appeared  off  that  bank, 
and  the  command  was  trapped.  The  colonel  offered  to  surrender,  the  fight  ceased, 
and  the  boats  again  landed.  The  Westmorelanders  found  themselves  the  prisoners 
of  Joseph  Brant,  the  famous  Mohawk  chief,  and  George  Girty,  brother  of  the 
notorious  Simon,  who  also  commanded  an  Indian  force.  The  Indians  could  not  be 
controlled.  While  Colonel  Lochry  was  sitting  on  a  log  a  Shawnee  sank  a  toma¬ 
hawk  into  his  skull,  and  tore  off  his  scalp  before  life  was  extinct.  Forty  volunteers 
were  slain  and  sixty-four  taken  captives.  The  dead  were  left  unburied  and  the 
prisoners  hurried  to  Detroit.  Only  nineteen  ever  again  returned  to  Westmoreland 
County. 

Colonel  J.  W.  de  Peyster,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  who  believed  the 
presence  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  along  the  Tuscarawas  River  had  seriously 
interfered  with  prosecution  of  the  war,  ordered  their  removal  to  the  Sandusky  Val¬ 
ley,  where  they  were  planted  amid  the  villages  of  the  hostile  Wyandot  and  Shawnee. 
On  August  25,  1781,  he  sent  Captain  Matthew  Elliott,  with  a  party  of  Tories  and 
French-Canadians  and  250  Indians,  to  carry  his  order  into  effect.  Elliott  performed 
his  errand  with  unnecessary  brutality. 

During  the  forcible  removal  of  the  Moravians  to  Sandusky,  seven  Wyandot 
warriors  left  the  party  and  went  on  a  raid  across  the  Ohio  River.  Among  the  seven 
were  three  sons  of  Dunquat,  the  half-king;  the  eldest  son,  Scotosh,  was  the  leader 
of  the  party.  They  visited  the  farm  of  Philip  Jackson,  on  Harman’s  Creek,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  and  captured  Jackson.  This  capture  was  witnessed  by  Jackson’s 
son,  who  ran  nine  miles  to  Fort  Cherry,  on  Little  Raccoon  Creek,  and  gave  the 
alarm,  but  a  heavy  rain  that  night  prevented  immediate  pursuit.  Bright  and  early 
next  morning  seventeen  young  men,  all  mounted,  gathered  at  Jackson’s  farm.  John 
Jack,  a  professional  scout,  declared  he  knew  where  the  Indians  had  hidden  their 
canoes,  but  only  six  would  follow  him — John  Cherry,  Andrew  Poe,  Adam  Poe, 
William  Castleman,  William  Rankin,  and  James  Whitacre,  and  they  started  on  a 
gallop  for  the  mouth  of  Tomlinson’s  Run.  Jack’s  surmise  was  a  shrewd  one,  based 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  After 
dismounting  the  borderers  descended  cautiously,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  run  were 
five  Indians,  with  their  prisoner,  ready  to  shove  off.  John  Cherry  fired  and  killed 
an  Indian  and  was  himself  killed  by  the  return  fire.  Four  of  the  five  Indians  were 
killed,  Philip  Jackson  was  rescued  unharmed,  and  Scotosh  escaped  up  the  river 
with  a  wounded  arm.  Andrew  Poe  in  a  hand  to  hand  scuffle  with  two  sons  of  the 
half-king  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  them,  who  had  first  wounded  him.  The  other 
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Indian  escaped  and  was  in  the  act  of  firing  at  Poe  when  he  was  shot  and  killed. 
Andrew  Poe  fell  into  the  stream  and  was  mistaken  for  an  Indian  and  shot  in  the 
shoulder  by  mistake.  The  triumphant  return  of  the  party  to  Fort  Cherry  was  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  death  of  John  Cherry,  a  great  and  popular  leader.  Scotosh  was  the 
only  Indian  who  escaped,  and  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Upper  Sandusky  with  a 
sad  message  for  his  father  and  the  tribe. 

Congress  selected  Brigadier  General  William  Irvine,  of  Carlisle,  to  succeed 
Colonel  Brodhead  in  the  command  of  the  Western  Department  September  24,  1781, 
and  he  repaired  to  that  post  of  duty. 

Colonel  Crawford’s  Fatal  Expedition — The  Indians  had  become  so  bold 
that  Congress  directed  a  regiment  of  volunteers  be  raised  to  subdue  them.  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  commissioned  William  Crawford,  colonel,  and  David  William¬ 
son,  lieutenant  colonel.  In  May,  1782,  the  command,  consisting  of  462  officers 
and  men,  marched  from  Fort  Pitt,  well  armed  and  provisioned.  After  a  fatiguing 
march  of  eleven  days  Indians  were  discovered  in  great  numbers  advancing  toward 
them.  Crawford  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  on  June  11,  when  only  one  mile 
from  the  town,  a  white  man,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  Indians,  met  them 
and  proposed  to  the  colonel  that  he  surrender  to  an  overwhelming  force,  and  their 
lives  would  be  spared,  but  if  they  persisted  and  attacked  the  town,  they  should  be 
massacred  to  a  man. 

Crawford,  while  listening  to  the  proposition,  recognized  the  bearer  as  a  former 
schoolmate  and  fellow-officer,  Simon  Girty.  The  colonel  told  him  he  despised  the 
offer,  and  that  he  would  not  surrender  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  superior  force. 
Girty  returned,  and  Crawford  immediately  commenced  an  engagement  which  lasted 
until  darkness,  without  advantage  to  either  side.  The  troops  encamped  in  the 
woods.  During  the  night  sentinels  reported  they  were  surrounded  by  Indians  on 
every  side,  except  a  narrow  space  between  them  and  the  town.  The  colonel  and 
sixty  men  attempted  to  rush  the  enemy,  but  every  man  was  captured  or  killed, 
Crawford  and  his  surgeon,  Dr.  Knight,  being  among  the  prisoners.  Williamson, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  force,  went  through  the  town  without  losing  a  man,  and 
all  arrived  safely  at  their  homes  afterward. 

The  next  day  the  Indians  paraded  their  prisoners  and  disposed  of  all  of  them 
among  the  different  tribes  except  Colonel  Crawford  and  Surgeon  Knight,  who  were 
reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate.  At  the  Indian  council  they  were  brought  forward 
and  seated  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The  chiefs  inquired  who  conducted  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Army  on  the  Ohio  and  Susquehanna  rivers  the  previous  year ; 
also  who  had  led  that  army  against  them  with  so  much  skill  and  such  uniform  suc¬ 
cess.  Crawford  very  honestly  and  without  suspecting  any  harm  from  his  reply 
promptly  stated  that  he  was  the  man.  Upon  learning  this,  Chief  Pipe,  who  had  lost 
a  son  in  battle  where  Colonel  Crawford  commanded,  stepped  up  to  Crawford, 
blackened  his  face  and  told  him  he  should  be  burned  the  next  day. 
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The  following  day  Colonel  Crawford;  his  son,  Captain  John  Crawford;  son- 
in-law,  Major  Harrison;  nephews,  Major  Rose  and  William  Crawford,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Knight  and  many  other  militiamen  who  had  been  recruited  in  Westmoreland 
County,  were  marched  to  the  Indian  towns,  where  they  were  tortured  according  to 
Indian  savagery. 

Dr.  Knight  was  informed  he  would  be  sent  to  the  Shawnee  town,  but  he  and 
the  colonel  were  to  march  to  the  place  where  the  former  was  to  be  executed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  march  they  saw  five  of  their  comrades  in  custody  of  the  Indians.  They 
were  all  required  to  sit  down,  when  a  number  of  squaws  and  boys  tomahawked  the 
five  prisoners.  An  elderly  soldier  among  the  five,  named  John  McKinley,  was 
killed,  his  head  cut  off  and  kicked  about  upon  the  ground.  The  scalps  of  the  other 
four  were  slapped  into  the  faces  of  Crawford  and  Knight. 

The  colonel  made  every  possible  offer  to  Girty  for  relief  from  his  perilous  situa¬ 
tion,  but  the  renegade  heard  his  prayers  with  indifference.  Crawford  was  stripped 
naked  and  ordered  to  sit  down  on  the  fire,  when  the  Indians  beat  him  with  sticks. 
His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  he  was  fastened  to  a  pole.  As  the  scorch¬ 
ing  heat  became  unbearable  he  again  prayed  to  Girty  in  the  anguish  of  his  torment 
to  rescue  him.  Girty  replied  that  he  had  no  pity  for  his  sufferings.  After  two 
hours  of  extreme  pain,  the  colonel  fell  over  from  exhaustion,  when  they  scalped 
him,  and  repeatedly  slapped  the  bleeding  scalp  in  the  doctor’s  face,  remarking: 
‘‘That  was  your  great  captain.”  An  old  squaw  laid  a  pile  of  coals  upon  his  back 
and  head,  the  colonel  raised  himself  upon  his  feet,  but  soon  expired.  His  body 
was  entirely  consumed.  Thus  died  a  patriot  and  hero,  one  who  was  an  intimate  of 
General  Washington  and  shared  to  an  unusual  degree  his  confidence. 

Dr.  Knight  was  led  away  during  the  night  by  an  Indian,  who  rode  on  horseback 
and  drove  his  captive  before  him.  The  doctor  pleaded  ignorance  of  his  fate, 
assumed  a  cheerful  attitude,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true  they  were  to  live  together 
as  brothers  in  one  house.  This  pleased  the  Indian,  who  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
They  traveled  about  twenty-five  miles  during  that  day. 

At  daybreak  the  Indian  untied  Dr.  Knight  and  began  to  make  a  fire.  Dr. 
Knight  took  a  heavy  dogwood  stick,  and,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  struck  the 
Indian  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head,  which  so  stunned  him  that  he  fell  forward  into 
the  fire.  Dr.  Knight  seized  his  gun,  blanket,  powder  horn,  and  bullet  bag  and 
made  off  through  the  woods.  He  had  a  fatiguing  tramp,  many  days  without  food 
or  shelter,  but  he  reached  the  Ohio  River  five  miles  below  Fort  McIntosh  twenty- 
one  days  after  his  escape,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  4  arrived  safely  at  the  fort. 
He  lived  many  years  afterward  and  gave  a  thrilling  narrative  of  the  defeat  and  cruel 
death  of  Colonel  Crawford  and  his  own  miraculous  escape. 

Westmoreland  County  was  organized  February  26,  1773,  and  was  the  first  place 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  where  justice  was  dispensed  according  to  the 
legal  forms  of  the  white  man.  Hannastown  was  the  county  seat,  and  contained 
about  thirty  inhabitants.  Here  was  a  wooden  courthouse,  a  jail  and  a  stockade,  built 
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of  logs.  On  the  morning  of  July  13,  1782,  reapers  in  the  O’Connor  wheatfield  were 
surprised  by  Indians  and  sought  safety  in  flight.  After  a  period  of  suspense,  David 
Shaw,  James  Brison,  and  two  young  men  started  on  foot  through  the  highlands 
between  the  fort  and  Crabtree  Creek,  others  took  a  more  circuitous  route  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  they  had  no  sooner  reached  the  O’Connor  place  when  the  whole  force  of 
the  Indians  was  upon  them.  Shaw  reached  the  town  and  found  his  home  desolate. 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  before  the  Indians  were  rushing  toward  him.  He  fired, 
killing  one,  and  was  able  to  reach  the  fort  in  safety.  The  Indians  carried  away  their 
prisoners,  who  were  surrendered  to  the  British  and  taken  to  Canada.  After  the 
,  peace  eighty-three  prisoners,  who  survived,  returned  to  their  homes  in  this  section 
of  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hardly  had  the  frontiersmen  returned  to  their  homes,  after  the  tragic  death  of 
Colonel  Crawford,  until  they  began  preparations  for  another  expedition.  General 
William  Irvine,  commandant  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  urged  to  command.  The  principal 
men  of  the  region  agreed  to  furnish  provisions.  Men  who  were  too  aged  for  service 
were  to  furnish  horses  and  provisions. 

General  Washington  determined  that  three  expeditions  should  penetrate  the 
Indian  country,  each  to  be  composed  of  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers.  Congress 
voted  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  regular  troops.  General  Irvine  was  to  march  his 
command  from  Fort  Pitt  against  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  on  the  Sandusky 
River;  Major  General  James  Potter,  of  Northumberland  County,  was  to  advance 
from  Fort  Augusta  into  the  Seneca  and  Genesee  valleys  of  New  York;  and  the 
third  force  was  to  be  sent  by  New  York  State  against  the  Iroquois  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oswego.  Two  companies  of  militia,  one  from  York  and  another  from  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  were  sent  to  Westmoreland  to  guard  its  settlements  while  its  own  men 
were  in  the  Indian  country. 

General  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War,  proposed  that  General  Irvine’s  force  should 
aggregate  1,200  men  and  set  October  8  as  the  date  to  begin  the  campaign,  and 
assured  the  general  that  additional  troops  would  be  there  by  that  time.  While 
preparations  were  being  made  the  Indians  struck  a  blow  against  the  border.  Early 
in  September  Captain  Andrew  Brandt  with  forty  Canadian  Rangers  and  238  Indians 
— -Wyandot,  Delaware  and  Shawnee — set  out  from  Upper  Sandusky  to  attack 
Wheeling.  Fort  Henry,  at  that  place,  was  defended  by  twenty-seven  men,  only 
eighteen  of  whom  were  fit  for  duty.  One  swivel  gun  which  had  been  discarded  by 
the  French  and  thrown  into  the  river  when  Fort  Duquesne  was  evacuated  in  175^ 
had  been  recovered  by  the  pioneers  and  again  set  up.  All  the  inhabitants  of  that 
neighborhood  flocked  to  the  stockade  on  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane  was  in  command  of  the  garrison.  Captain  Brandt’s  force 
crossed  the  Ohio  and  paraded  in  front  of  Fort  Henry  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
September  11.  The  captain  displayed  the  British  flag  and  demanded  a  surrender 
which  was  promptly  rejected,  and  soon  firing  was  opened  on  the  fort  from  long 
range.  At  midnight  the  Indians  attempted  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm,  but  were 
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repulsed.  The  French  swivel  gun  proved  to  be  more  than  a  relic  and  rendered  a 
good  account  of  itself,  especially  as  the  Indians  were  much  afraid  of  any  sort  of 
cannon.  Two  more  attempts  to  gain  by  storm  were  made  before  daybreak,  and  both 
proved  futile.  The  enemy,  however,  kept  up  a  steady  fire  during  the  day.  Captain 
Brandt  sent  a  Negro  to  the  fort  with  a  second  demand  for  surrender,  and  during 
Thursday  night  a  fourth  desperate  attempt  to  take  the  fort  by  storm  was  made. 
Again  the  brave  riflemen  repulsed  them  and  broke  their  spirit,  and  they  retired  and 
recrossed  the  Ohio.  Only  one  defender  was  wounded. 

After  the  failure  to  invest  Wheeling,  seventy  Indians  who  cut  loose  from  the 
main  force  and  went  for  scalps  and  plunder  attacked  the  blockhouse  of  Abraham 
Rice,  on  Buffalo  Creek,  within  the  present  Donegal  Township,  Washington  County. 
Six  men  successfully  defended  it  from  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  two  o'clock 
the  following  morning.  They  killed  four  Indians  and  lost  one  of  their  own  number, 
George  Felebaum,  who  was  shot  in  the  brain  while  looking  through  a  loophole.  The 
Indians  killed  many  cattle  and  burned  the  barn,  and  on  their  return  toward  the 
Ohio  they  met  and  killed  two  settlers  who  were  going  to  the  relief  of  Rice’s  Block¬ 
house.  This  was  the  last  invasion  of  Western  Pennsylvania  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians. 

General  Irvine  was  impatient  that  Hazen’s  regulars  did  not  arrive,  but  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23  he  received  word  from  Philadelphia  that  the  Indian  W^r  was  at  an  end  and 
that  his  expedition  was  countermanded.  To  the  credit  of  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
is  due  the  cessation  of  the  Indian  depredations.  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  was 
shocked  by  the  cruel  burning  of  Colonel  William  Crawford  and  other  American 
prisoners,  and  he  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  six  years  of  terrible  savage  butch¬ 
ery.  General  Washington  learned  of  General  Carleton’s  action  September  23,  when 
he  directed  the  authorities  in  Philadelphia  to  stop  General  Potter  at  Sunbury  from 
marching  to  Fort  Pitt.  On  September  27  General  Lincoln  ordered  Generals  Hazen 
and  Irvine  to  call  off  their  expeditions.  The  former  immediately  returned  with  his 
command  to  Lancaster.  The  letter  to  General  Irvine  was  not  promptly  delivered. 
Captain  Samuel  Brady  found  the  bearer  at  a  wayside  inn  and  hurried  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  General  Irvine.  The  sorely  harried  frontiersmen  were  encouraged  to 
believe  their  distresses  were  at  an  end,  and  with  much  joy  were  able  to  participate  in 
the  first  general  Thanksgiving  Day  celebration  in  the  United  States  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  November. 

Naval  Activities — During  this  period  the  Delaware  River  was  infested 
with  British  boats  which  preyed  upon  Philadelphia  commerce  and  made  many 
prizes.  This  was  particularly  true  in  1782,  and  the  naval  operations  of  that  year 
are  marked  by  one  glorious  victory  and  a  number  of  disasters.  Among  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  was  the  “General  Monk,”  formerly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  privateer  “George  Washington,”  which  had  been  captured  by  the  British. 
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Such  were  the  losses  inflicted  on  commerce  by  the  “General  Monk”  that  the 
Whigs  determined  to  fit  out  a  vessel  to  take  the  offensive  against  her.  A  vessel 
was  purchased  and  named  “Hyder  Ally.”  Captain  Joshua  Barney  was  chosen  as 
her  commander,  and  the  crew  were  volunteers.  The  vessel  mounted  sixteen  six- 
pounders  and  went  down  the  river  April  25,  1782,  disguised  as  a  merchantman. 
The  object  was  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  vessels  to  the  capes,  but  Barney  had  instructions 
not  to  put  to  sea.  Near  Cape  May  two  ships  and  a  brig  were  standing  for  them 
and  a  large  enemy  cruiser  soon  after  made  its  appearance.  Two  American  brigs 
in  attempting  to  return  to  the  bay  ran  aground  and  were  captured. 

The  “General  Monk,”  which  had  effected  these  captures,  now  pushed  on  to 
engage  the  “Hyder  Ally.”  By  skillful  manoeuvring  Barney  succeeded  in  closing 
with  his  enemy,  the  “General  Monk’s”  jib-boom  caught  in  the  forerigging  of  the 
“Hyder  Ally,”  and  remained  entangled  there,  thus  enabling  the  American  vessel 
to  rake  her  adversary  fore  and  aft.  Twenty  broadsides  were  fired  by  the  “Hyder 
Ally”  in  that  many  minutes,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  “General  Monk” 
struck  her  colors.  Startled  by  the  unexpected  defeat,  and  suffering  from  his  wound, 
Captain  Rogers  did  not  throw  his  signal  book  overboard. 

Barney  hoisted  the  colors  of  the  “General  Monk”  and  hauled  down  his  own 
flag,  making  the  frigate  “Quebec,”  thirty-two  guns,  believe  the  contest  had  ended  in 
a  British  triumph,  and  she  dropped  anchor,  when  she  was  captured,  as  were  the 
brig  “Fair  American”  and  th<*  shin  “Eldridge.”  Captain  Barney  was  surprised  to 
discover  that  his  prize  was  the  “General  Monk,”  nearly  double  his  own  weight  of 
metal,  and  carrying  a  much  larger  crew.  In  the  fight  the  “General  Monk”  lost 
twenty  killed  and  thirty-three  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Captain  Rogers. 
Every  officer  was  killed  or  wounded  except  one  midshipman.  The  “Hyde:  Ally” 
had  four  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

That  Barney  should  have  effected  this  capture  within  sight  of  three  strong 
vessels  of  the  enemy  was  justly  regarded  as  most  daring  and  remarkable,  and  the 
achievement  was  hailed  throughout  the  infant  nation  with  great  rejoicing.  Much 
of  the  credit  of  this  victory  was  due  to  a  detachment  of  Bucks  County  riflemen  who 
volunteered  as  marines  on  the  “Hyder  Ally,”  and  whose  accurate  aim  brought  down 
many  officers  and  men. 

The  “General  Monk”  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  name,  “George  Washington,”  resumed.  Captain  Barney  took  command  of  the 
“George  Washington”  and  sailed  for  Havana  with  a  large  supply  of  specie.  When 
back  in  the  Delaware  he  was  surrounded  by  hostile  vessels,  of  which  he  sank  one, 
captured  several,  and  retook  five  American  vessels.  In  November  he  sailed  for 
France  in  the  “General  Washington”  with  dispatches  for  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was 
invited  to  dinner  and  presented  at  court.  He  returned  home  with  the  information 
that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  also  brought  a  large  sum  lent  by 
the  French  Government.  Barney’s  later  life  in  the  French  service  and  in  our  navy 
in  the  War  of  1812  continued  to  be  as  brilliant  as  it  was  adventurous.  The  brave 
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naval  commander,  while  on  his  way  to  Kentucky,  was  taken  ill  in  Pittsburgh  and 
died  there  December  1,  1818. 

Newburgh  Addresses — The  Continental  Army  was  cantoned  near  New¬ 
burgh,  in  the  winter  of  1783,  while  peace  negotiations  were  in  progress.  On  March 
11  a  well-written  address,  purporting  to  be  from  a  suffering  veteran,  was  circulated 
through  the  American  camp.  It  advised  the  army  to  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands  and  make  a  demonstration  that  should  alarm  the  people  and  Congress,  and 
thus  obtain  justice  for  themselves.  The  address  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
General  Washington,  who  referred  to  it  in  general  orders  the  next  morning.  He 
expressed  his  disapproval,  invited  the  general  field  officers  to  assemble  at  noon, 
March  19,  and  requested  General  Gates,  the  senior  officer,  to  preside. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  general  order,  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  address 
issued  another,  more  subdued  in  tone,  in  which  he  tried  to  give  the  impression  that 
Washington  approved  the  scheme,  the  time  of  meeting  only  being  changed.  The 
meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  assembly  when  Wash¬ 
ington  stepped  upon  the  platform  to  read  an  address  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  As  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  he  said :  ‘‘You  see,  gentlemen,  I  have  not 
only  grown  gray  but  blind  in  your  service.”  This  simple  remark  touched  the  tender 
sympathy  in  their  hearts. 

Washington’s  address  was  compact,  patriotic,  clear  in  expression  and  meaning, 
mild,  yet  severe  in  its  rebuke.  When  he  concluded,  Washington  immediately  retired, 
leaving  the  officers  to  discuss  the  subject  unrestrained  by  his  presence.  The  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  officers  were  brief.  They  unanimously  condemned  the  address  ;  voted 
thanks  to  their  chief  for  the  course  he  had  pursued;  expressed  their  unabated 
attachment  to  his  person;  declared  their  unshaken  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
Congress  and  their  determination  to  bear  with  patience  their  grievances  until  they 
should  be  redressed. 

The  author  of  the  seditious  addresses  was  Major  John  Armstrong,*  native  of 
Carlisle,  son  of  Brigadier  General  John  Armstrong,  hero  of  the  French  and  Indian 
and  Revolutionary  wars. 

A  change  in  the  British  Ministry  had  encouraged  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
renew  his  efforts  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  and,  after  working  with  the  utmost 
industry  and  skill  throughout  tfie  summer  and  most  of  the  autumn  of  1782,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  labors  crowned  with  success.  A  preliminary  treaty 


*He  was  a  student  at  Princeton  when  he  joined  the  army,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the 
esteem  of  his  superior  officers.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Hugh  Mercer  and  subse¬ 
quently  on  that  of  General  Gates.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
filled  successively  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Adjutant  General  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1787  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1789  he  married  a  sister 
of  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  and,  removing  to  that  State,  purchased  a  farm 
within  the  precincts  of  the  old  Livingston  Manor  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture.  In  January,  1800,  he  was  chosen  United  States  Minister  to  France.  In 
1812  he  was  commissioned  brigadier  general,  and  a  year  later  became  Secretary  of  War  in 
President  Madison’s  cabinet.  .  His  lack  of  success  in  the  operations  against  Canada,  and 
at  the  attack  upon  and  capture  of  Washington  in  1814  made  him  so  unpopular  that  he 
resigned  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  April  1,  1843. 
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of  peace  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Paris,  November  30, 
1782,  but  the  news  did  not  reach  this  country  until  March  12,  1783,  when  the  packet 
“George  Washington,”  Captain  Joshua  Barney,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  with  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded,  acknowledging  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  initial  step  necessary  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace  between  all  belligerents. 

On  March  23  the  French  cutter  “Triumph”  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Cadiz, 
confirming  the  news  of  the  armistice,  which  had  been  signed  January  20,  1783. 
M.  de  Luzerne,  the  French  Minister,  at  once  issued  an  official  notification  of  the 
fact,  directing.  French  cruisers  to  cease  hostilities.  Intelligence  of  the  state  of 
affairs  was  also  communicated  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  as  the  British  commander-in-chief  at  New  York.  On  April  11,  the  British 
officers  received  official  notice  from  home  that  peace  had  been  concluded,  and  the 
same  day  Congress  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

On  April  16  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  made  public 
announcement  of  the  happy  event  at  the  courthouse,  where  the  official  document  was 
read  by  the  sheriff  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  State 
flag  was  hoisted  as  usual  on  such  occasions  at  Market  Street  wharf ;  church  bells 
were  rung  amid  general  demonstrations  of  joy  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  In 
the  evening  Charles  Wilson  Peale  exhibited  the  patriotic  transparencies  which  had 
done  good  service  on  previous  occasions,  and  one  week  later  Thomas  Paine  pub¬ 
lished  the  last  number  of  the  “Crisis,”  in  which  he  declared  that  “the  times  that 
tried  men’s  souls  were  over.” 

The  definite  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Versailles  September  3,  1783,  in  which 
the  United  States  was  formally  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign,  free  and  independent. 
One  of  the  first  measures  made  necessary  by  the  cessation  of  the  war  was  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  soldiers  of  Burgoyne’s  army  were  principally  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  they  were  put  in  motion  before  the  proclamation,  and  arrived  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  their  way  to  New  York  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  official  announce¬ 
ment.  The  obstructions  that  had  been  placed  in  the  Delaware  River  were  removed 
and  commerce  resumed. 

Congress  Flees  to  Princeton — In  June,  1783,  a  number  of  soldiers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Line,  wearied  and  exasperated  by  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  their 
claims,  resolved  to  demand  a  redress  of  their  grievances  and  a  prompt  settlement  of 
their  accounts.  A  body  of  them  accordingly  marched  from  Lancaster  toward  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  although  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  and  Congress 
were  informed  of  their  coming,  no  measures  were  taken  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
malcontents.  A  committee  of  Congress  requested  the  Executive  Council  to  call  out 
the  militia  in  order  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  rioters,  but  the  State  authorities 
took  no  action,  in  the  belief  apparently  that  the  troops  could  be  conciliated.  Orders 
were  issued  from  the  War  Office  that  the  soldiers  be  received  into  the  barracks 
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and  supplied  with  rations.  On  reaching  the  city  they  marched  to  those  quarters  in 
good  order  and  without  creating  any  disturbance. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  Council  both  held  their  sessions  in  the  State  House 
at  this  time.  On  Saturday,  June  21,  Congress  not  being  in  session,  having  adjourned 
from  Friday  until  Monday,  about  thirty  of  the  soldiers  marched  from  the  barracks 
to  the  State  House,  where  the  Executive  Council  was  in  regular  meeting.  They 
sent  to  that  body  a  memorial  in  writing  stating  that  as  their  general  officers  had  left 
them,  they  should  have  authority  to  appoint  commissioned  officers  to  command  them 
and  redress  their  grievances.  With  this  demand  went  a  threatening  message  that 
in  case  they  refused,  the  soldiers  would  be  let  in  upon  the  Council,  who  must  then 
abide  by  the  consequences.  Only  twenty  minutes  were  given  for  the  deliberation, 
but  so  insolent  were  the  terms  that  the  Council  at  once  unanimously  rejected  the 
proposition.  This  action  created  a  widespread  alarm.  Other  bodies  of  soldiers 
joined  the  mutineers,  who  now  numbered  300.  The  president  of  Congress  assem¬ 
bled  that  body  in  special  session  and  demanded  that  the  militia  of  the  State  should 
be  immediately  called  forth  in  sufficient  force  to  reduce  the  soldiers  to  obedience, 
disarm  them  and  put  them  in  the  power  of  Congress.  Prior  to  the  assembling  of 
Congress  at  Carpenters’  Hall  the  soldiers  were  at  their  barracks  and  all  was  quiet. 

A  session  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  was  held  the  following  day,  Sun¬ 
day,  at  the  house  of  President  Dickinson.  That  body  did  not  agree  on  the  extreme 
measures  of  Congress.  The  result  was  that  the  latter,  dissatified  with  the  indisposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Council,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  This  action  of 
Congress  was  neither  necessary  nor  prudent.  It  was  prompted  by  pride  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  construe  an  undesigned  affront  into  the  wanton  insult,  or  it  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  fear  that  was  unjustifiable  by  the  succession  of  events. 

The  promoters  of  this  meeting  escaped,  but  several  of  the  ringleaders  were 
arrested  and  court  martialed.  Two  of  the  sergeants  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  while  several  others  were  to  receive  corporal  punishment,  but 
all  were  subsequently  pardoned  by  Congress. 

Congress  remained  during  the  summer  at  Princeton.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Council,  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  invited  it  to  return  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  although  Congress  seemed  pleased  and  satisfied  at  the  measures  taken, 
yet  they  were  ashamed  to  go  back  to  a  city  they  had  deserted  so  precipitately  and 
carelessly,  and  they  adjourned  at  Princeton  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Before  the  tidings  came  that  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed, 
there  were  nearly  fifteen  months  of  anxious  endurance.  Finally,  on  February  13, 
1783,  a  broadside  was  distributed  through  the  city  with  the  glad  announcement 
that  the  King  had  declared  before  Parliament  that  the  American  Colonies  were  free 
and  independent  states.  The  happiness  was  unbounded.  Everywhere  there  was 
rejoicing,  and  even  those  who  could  not  look  forward  to  the  return  of  their  loved 
ones  who  had  suffered  with  Washington  and  his  soldiers  and  had  made  the  supreme 
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sacrifice,  they  were  glad  that  their  offering  on  the  altar  of  the  infant  republic  had 
not  been  made  in  vain. 

The  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  England  was  ratified  by  Congress  on  January 
14,  1784,  and  proclamation  published  on  the  22d  of  that  month.  In  the  celebration 
of  this  event  the  Assembly  erected  a  triumphal  arch  on  High  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  streets,  Philadelphia.  By  an  unlucky  accident  the  arch  took  fire  just 
as  the  inaugurating  ceremonies  were  to  take  place. 

On  August  9  General  Lafayette  visited  Philadelphia  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  was  greeted  by  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  headed  by 
•  Generals  Wayne,  St.  Clair,  and  Irvine,  and  an  address  of  welcome  and  congratula¬ 
tion  was  delivered  by  John  Dickinson,  president,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  and  the  Assembly. 

Throughout  the  whole  war  the  Indians,  encouraged  by  the  English,  committed 
outrages  along  the  Susquehanna  and  the  western  frontier.  Nearly  all  the  battles 
in  which  Washington  led — those  of  Brandywine,  Warren  Tavern,  Paoli,  German¬ 
town,  White  Marsh,  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Monmouth  were  fought  around  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  There  sat  the  Congress  when  they  gave  him  the  supreme 
command,  and  where  they  declared  independence.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
starving  like  the  soldiers,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  terrible  struggle.  It  was  a  contest 
won  not  alone  by  military  skill,  but  by  endurance  and  character.  That  spirit  was 
better  exemplified  in  the  dreary  camp  at  Valley  Forge  than  in  any  battle  of  the  war. 
In  the  main  its  finances  were  conducted  by  Robert  Morris,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who 
gave  largely  from  his  own  private  resources. 

Pennsylvania’s  Contribution  to  American  Independence — In  the  first  year 
of  the  war  out  of  a  total  of  effective  militiamen  in  the  Province  of  5,998  men, 
4,532  were  Associators;  then  600  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  Battalion;  and  398  in 
the  naval  service,  or  a  grand  total  for  the  year,  6,538  men. 

In  1776  there  were  25,000  Associators;  6,000  men  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line; 
6,000  in  the  Flying  Camp;  1,137  in  the  privateer  service;  and  2,190  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Navy,  or  a  grand  total  of  39,827. 

In  1777  there  were  7,800  men  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line;  2,500  militia;  7,500 
rangers  on  three  calls;  1,500  in  Pennsylvania  Navy;  350  in  Continental  Navy; 
164  privateers;  or  a  grand  total  of  19,814. 

In  1778  Pennsylvania  furnished  7,500  rangers;  1,500  militia;  1,200  in  the 
Continental  Line;  1,800  seven-months’  men;  720  eighteen-months’  men;  1,314 
privateers;  and  480  in  the  naval  service;  or  a  grand  total  of  14,514. 

In  1779  there  were  1,500  militiamen;  3,420  rangers;  1,230  recruits;  375  seven- 
months’  men;  4,665  Continental  Navy  and  privateers;  250  in  Pennsylvania  naval 
service;  or  a  grand  total  of  11,440. 

In  1780  there  were  1,350  militia  for  three  years;  4,400  frontier  rangers;  2,809 
Continental  Navy  and  privateers;  1,260  regular  militia;  600  seven-months’  men; 
and  280  Pennsylvania  Navy;  or  a  grand  total  of  10,699. 
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In  1781  there  were  1,375  militiamen;  3,080  rangers;  700  reenlistments;  4,322 
in  Continental  Navy  and  privateers;  and  195  in  Pennsylvania  Navy;  or  a  grand 
total  of  9,672. 

In  1782  there  were  450  militia;  2,640  rangers;  550  recruits;  217  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Navy;  and  1,953  in  Continental  Navy  and  privateers;  or  a  grand  total  of 
5>810- 

In  1,783  there  were  450  militia  and  1,760  rangers;  or  a  total  of  2,210. 

Pennsylvania  furnished  in  all  arms  of  the  service  under  various  calls  a  total  of 
120,514  men.  This  number  does  not  include  many  bodies  of  militia  and  many  men 
who  were  under  arms  for  brief  periods,  a  record  of  whose  service  was  not  kept  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  war. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  CONFLICTING  CLAIMS. 


Susquehanna  Company — Early  charters  granted  to  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  made  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  nominal  western 
boundary  of  those  colonies.  Prior  occupancy  by  the  Dutch  and  the  settlement  of 
the  boundaries  had  created  an  exception  in  favor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
but  all  the  country  west  of  the  Delaware  River  within  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
with  Connecticut  was  still  claimed  by  that  Colony  as  part  of  her  domain.  The 
southern  boundary  was  to  be  a  straight  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Narragansett 
Bay.  The  line  extended  westward,  entered  Pennsylvania  near  Stroudsburg,  crossed 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Bloomsburg,  the  West  Branch  at  Milton, 
and  passing  through  Clearfield  and  Newcastle,  it  cut  the  State  nearly  through  the 
middle.  Penn’s  charter  fixed  the  northern  boundary  of  his  province  at  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  latitude.  A  large  strip  of  territory  was  thus  granted  to  both 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  were  never  satisfied  with  their  narrow  limits  in  New 
England,  and  they  were  great  colonizers.  No  State  in  the  Union  had  colonized  so 
many  other  communities.  They  built  up  a  large  part  of  Vermont,  of  New  York, 
the  famous  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  many  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and 
even  planned  at  an  early  date  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the  Delaware  River  in  the 
time  of  the  Swedes  and  Dutch.  Their  most  serious  and  determined  settlement, 
however,  was  attempted  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  July  18,  1753,  about  250  men  met  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  and  organized 
‘The  Susquehanna  Company.”  Then,  with  the  consent  of  the  Connecticut  Assem¬ 
bly,  application  was  made  to  the  Crown  for  leave  to  plant  a  new  colony  west  of  the 
Delaware.  This  company  sent  agents  to  the  Indian  treaty  at  Albany,  New  York,  in 
June,  1754,  to  which  historic  gathering  delegates  assembled  from  all  the  Colonies, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Crown,  to  consult  with  each  other  and  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest.  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  unable  to  be  present,  commissioned  John  Penn  and  Richard  Peters,  of  the 
Council,  and  Isaac  Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  the  Assembly,  who  carried 
with  them  £500  as  a  Provincial  present  to  the  Indians.  The  Proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania  had  made  a  purchase  from  the  Six  Nations  at  a  treaty  in  Philadelphia, 
October  11,  1736,  and  by  a  supplemental  deed  signed  by  the  sachems  on  October  25 
following,  for  land  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  eastward  to  the  Delaware  River  and 
as  far  northward  as  the  Endless  Mountains  as  they  crossed  Pennsylvania  from  east¬ 
ward  to  the  west. 
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Right  under  the  eyes  of  John  Penn  and  his  able  associates,  eighteen  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations,  on  July  n,  1754,  ceded  a  tract  of  land  on  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  where  eleven  years  before  Tedyuskung,  the  Delaware 
king,  and  his  tribe  had  built  their  town  at  Wyoming.  It  has  been  said  the  £2,000 
current  money  of  New  York  was  counted  out  in  silver,  and  carried  by  the  Indians 
in  a  blanket  into  a  nearby  orchard  and  there  divided  among  the  sachems. 

As  this  Congress  had  been  called  to  form  a  union  of  the  Colonies  with  the  Six 
Nations  as  their  allies  against  the  French,  the  purchase  was  not  then  seriously 
opposed.  Besides,  Pennsylvania  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  same 
Indians  at  that  time,  and  in  a  manner  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  latter. 

The  Proprietaries  vigorously  protested  against  the  sale  of  lands  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Company,  as  this  land  was  within  the  limits  of  their  charter.  They  also 
claimed  the  purchase  had  been  effected  after  making  the  Indians  drunk.  A  year 
later  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  approved  the  design  of  the  Susquehanna  Com¬ 
pany,  and  commended  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Crown.  Thus  two  titles  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians  were  in  existence  for  the  same  land,  a  circumstance  that 
was  surely  destined  to  make  trouble.  The  series  of  conflicts  which  afterward 
ensued  were  known  as  the  Yankee-Pennamite  Wars.  Forts  were  constructed  and 
many  sieges  and  skirmishes  followed.  Both  parties  led  men  to  prison,  drove  away 
women  and  children  and  committed  many  outrages,  until  final  peace  was  obtained. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  prevented  any  attempt  at  settlement  of  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Valley  until  1762,  when  more  than  one  hundred  colonists  and  their  families 
entered  the  valley  and  commenced  building  and  planting  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Wilkes-Barre.  Before  winter  set  in,  extensive  fields  of  hay  had  been  harvested. 
But  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  provisions  the  settlers  returned  to  Connecticut  for 
the  winter. 

About  the  same  time  another  Connecticut  association,  called  the  “Delaware 
Company,”  had  begun  a  settlement  on  the  Delaware  River.  Proclamations  were 
issued  and  writs  of  ejectment  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  County. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1763,  the  settlers  returned,  accompanied  by  many 
others.  Several  hundred  acres  were  improved  with  corn  and  other  grain,  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  was  gathered,  and  everything  was  moving  forward  in  a  prosperous 
and  happy  manner  when,  without  the  least  warning,  on  October  15,  the  settlers  were 
attacked  by  Indians  while  dispersed  and  engaged  in  their  work,  and  about  twenty  of 
them  slain. 

Men,  women  and  children  fled  to  the  mountains,  from  which  they  saw  their 
homes  plundered  and  burned  and  their  cattle  taken  away.  They  abandoned  their 
settlement  and  made  their  way  back  to  Connecticut  or  to  Orange  County,  New 
York.  This  is  known  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  first  massacre  of  Wyom¬ 
ing.  It  was  probably  the  work  of  Delaware  Indians,  led  by  Captain  Bull,  son  of 
King  Tedyuskung. 
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A  great  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  other  Indians,  was 
held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  New  York,  on  November  5,  1768,  which  was  convened  by 
Sir  William  Johnson,  “not  only  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  ancient  covenant 
chain  between  the  English  and  the  Indians,  but  to  establish  a  scientific  frontier.” 
From  Pennsylvania  went  Governor  Penn,  Richard  Peters,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
James  Tilghman;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  New  York  were  also 
represented  by  high  officials.  There  were  3,200  Indians  present.  A  new  bound¬ 
ary  was  established  and  the  territory  acquired  by  Pennsylvania,  costing  $50,600, 
embraced  all  or  part  of  twenty-five  of  the  present  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  includ¬ 
ing  the  great  Wyoming  Valley. 

The  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  were  determined  to  hold  possession  of  the 
lands  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  claimed  by  the  Connecticut  settlers,  and  they  sent 

_  Captain  Amos  Ogden,  John  Anderson, 


Charles  Stewart,  Alexander  Patterson, 
John  Jennings  and  several  other  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  and  New  Jerseymen  into 
that  section  "with  the  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  lessees  or  purchasers  of  the 
proprietary  lands  at  Wyoming.  Ogden 
was  chief  and  captain,  and  proved 
himself  a  most  accomplished  warrior 
of  the  woods ;  Stewart  was  a  surveyor, 
and  Jennings  was  sheriff  of  North¬ 
ampton  County. 

They  established  themselves  on 
Mill  Creek,  December,  1768,  and 
erected  a  small  fort  or  blockhouse. 
This  settlement  was  within  the  Manor 
of  Stoke,  which  had  been  located  and 
surveyed  for  the  Proprietaries. 

The  Susquehanna  Company  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  possession  formally,  and 
the  first  forty  settlers  under  this  com¬ 
pany  arrived  at  Wyoming  February  8,  1769,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  200  more. 
They  were  each  given  land  and  £200  Connecticut  currency  to  provide  themselves 
with  farming  tools  and  weapons,  on  condition  that  they  would  stay  in  the 
valley  and  defend  it  against  Pennsylvania.  They  built  a  blockhouse  called 
from  their  numbers,  Forty  Fort,  and  destined  to  be  famous.  A  large  body,  led  by 
Major  John  Durkee,  with  authority  from  the  Susquehanna  Company,  arrived  at 
Wyoming  from  Connecticut  and  New  York  May  12.  Durkee  was  a  brave,  skillful 
partisan  commander,  accustomed  to  the  wilderness,  and  of  a  manner  and  address 
that  won  the  instant  devotion  of  frontiersmen.  They  immediately  began  the  erec- 
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tion  of  commodious  one-story  log  cabins.  Several  days  later  one  hundred  and  fifty 
additional  settlers  arrived.  The  Connecticut  settlers  finished  the  erection  of  their 
first  twenty-five  cabins  by  May  20,  and  a  week  later  began  the  erection  of  the 

stockade  to  surround  them,  which, 
when  completed,  they  named  “Fort 
Durkee,”  in  honor  of  their  leader. 

Governor  John  Penn  being  advised 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Connecticut  set¬ 
tlers,  planned  to  discourage  their  per¬ 
manent  location  and  directed  letters  to 
Colonel  Turbutt  Francis,  then  in  com¬ 
mand  of  provincial  troops  at  Fort  Au¬ 
gusta,  and  to  Sheriff  John  Jennings,  of 
Northampton  County,  in  which  he 
urged  them  to  discourage  unlawful  set¬ 
tlements,  but  to  use  force,  if  necessary, 
to  drive  them  off. 

Marker  on  the  Site  of  Forty  Fort  Sheriff  Jennings  arr;ved  at  Wyom¬ 

ing  May  24  and  read  the  Governor’s  proclamation  to  the  “intruders.”  An  exciting 
occurrence  afterwards  took  place  when,  as  Miner,  in  his  “History  of  Wilkes-Barre,” 
says:  “Colonel  Turbut  Francis,  commanding  a  fine  company  from  the  city  (Phil¬ 
adelphia),  in  full  military  array,  with  colors  streaming  and  martial  music,  descended 
into  the  plain  and  sat  down  before  Fort  Durkee  about  the  20th  of  June,  but  finding 
the  Yankees  too  strongly  fortified,  returned  to  await  reenforcements  below  the 
mountains.”  Another  version  of  the  affair  is:  “June  22  Colonel  Francis,  with 
sixty  men,  in  a  hostile  manner  demanded  surrender  of  our  houses  and  possessions. 
He  embodied  his  forces  within  thirty  or  forty  rods  of  their  (the  settlers)  dwellings, 
threatened  to  fire  their  houses  and  kill  our  people  unless  they  surrendered  and  quitted 
their  possessions,  which  they  refused  to  do;  and  after  many  terrible  threatenings  by 
him  he  withdrew.” 

A  Connecticut  report  of  this  event  says:  “The  22nd  of  June  our  spies  gave 
fresh  information,  that  the  mob  was  on  their  way,  and  they  judged  their  number 
consisted  of  between  60  and  70,  and  in  the  evening  they  came  and  strung  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  River  for  more  than  a  mile,  judging  by  their  whooping,  yelling 
and  hideous  noise  and  firing  of  guns.  The  23rd,  in  the  morning,  one  Captain 
Ogden,  with  two  more,  came  to  know  if  our  committee  could  be  spoke  with  by 
Colonel  Francis,  which  was  consented  to.  About  8  in  the  morning  the  Colonel 
came,  seemingly  in  an  angry  frame  by  his  looks  and  behavior.  He  told  us  he  had 
orders  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  remove  us  off  (which  he  in  a  short 
time  contradicted),  and  demanded  entrance  into  our  town,  which  was  refused; 
and,  he  continued,  ‘You  have  lost  your  case  at  Easton,  and  I  have  300  men  here 
with  me,  and  100  more  coming,  and  my  men  are  so  unruly  and  ungoverned  that  it 
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is  hardly  in  my  power  to  keep  them  from  you ;  and  they  will  kill  your  cattle  and 
horses,  and  destroy  your  corn,  and  block  up  the  way  so  as  to  cut  you  off  from  all 
communication  for  provisions,  and  your  Government  will  not  own  you/ 

“We  told  him  that  we  had  a  good  right  to  the  land  by  Charter  from  the  Crown, 
and  Deed  from  the  Indians,  and  that  we  could  not,  consistent  with  the  votes  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company,  give  it  up,  and  should  not.  He  then  made  proposals  of 
agreement  that  we  should  possess  the  land  on  the  East  Branch,  except  that  what 
Ogden  and  some  others  of  them  improved,  and  they  enjoy  the  West  Branch,  till 
decided  by  law ;  and  he  would  give  us  an  hour  to  consider,  and  give  him  an  answer. 
We  sent  him  word  that  we  would  not  comply  with  his  terms,  for  it  was  not  in  our 
power. 

“Finally  he  concluded  to  move  off  with  his  mob  to  Shamokin  (which  is  about 
60  miles)  and  wait  there  about  ten  days  for  the  committee  to  send  our  proposals, 
which,  if  he  liked,  it  was  well;  if  not,  he  could  come  again.  And  further,  he 
desired  our  men  might  be  kept  in  the  Fort  till  his  men  should  be  gone,  lest  they 
should  hurt  us.  Towards  night  they  moved  off,  seemingly  well  pleased  with  their 
Conquest.  As  near  as  we  could  learn  their  number  did  not  exceed  50  men,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  them  in  our  favor.” 

Colonel  Francis  was  called  to  Philadelphia  in  July  and  gave  a  full  verbal  report 
of  his  expedition  to  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  attempt  to  serve  these  writs 
in  September,  1769,  precipitated  the  first  of  the  so-called  Pennamite- Yankee  Wars. 
The  sheriff  approached  a  number  of  the  settlers  at  work,  who  were  attacked  by  men 
of  his  posse  under  the  command  of  Amos  and  Nathan  Ogden,  and  “several  of  the 
settlers  were  beat  and  wounded.”  This  action  and  its  results  may  be  understood 
from  a  letter  written  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut: 

In  September  Amos  and  Nathan  Ogden,  with  twenty-six  others  armed  with 
pistols  and  clubs,  assaulted  and  wounded  sundry  of  our  people,  whereby  their  lives 
were  endangered.  The  same  month  thirteen  of  our  people  in  three  canoes  loaded 
with  wheat  and  flour,  about  sixty  miles  below  Wyoming,  were  met  and  robbed  of 
their  canoes  and  loading  by  thirty  armed  men  who  came  from  Fort  Augusta,  about 
one-half  mile  away.  In  the  same  month  came  the  trial  of  many  of  our  men  at 
Easton;  the  charge  against  them  was  a  riot . In  the  course  of  the  trial  chal¬ 

lenge  was  made  to  a  juryman  for  having  some  time  before  expressed  an  opinion 
openly  against  our  people ;  but  neither  that  nor  any  other  exception  would  prevail. 
The  juryman  were  treated  with  wine  by  the  King’s  attorney  before  verdict,  which 
verdict  was  brought  in  against  the  prisoners,  and  they  condemned  them  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £10  each,  with  large  costs,  in  which  was  included  the  cost  of  the  wine  the 
jury  were  treated  with. 

Some  paid  the  fine,  others  were  imprisoned.  These  later  escaped  from  jail  at 
Easton,  when  a  reward  of  £60  was  offered  by  the  sheriff  for  their  apprehension. 
None  of  the  twelve  were  captured  for  they  all  fled  to  Connecticut. 

Meanwhile  settlers  were  pouring  into  Wyoming,  and  the  company  sent  Eliphalet 
Dyer  and  Jedekiah  Elderkin  to  negotiate  with  the  Penns.  They  were  received  with 
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much  courtesy  by  Benjamin  Chew,  but  he  rejected  all  their  suggestions,  and  Ogden 
was  ordered  to  prepare  a  force  to  protect  the  Proprietary  interest  in  the  valley.  On 
the  afternoon  of  November  11  Captain  Ogden,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Sheriff 
Jennings  and  his  posse  comitatus,  gathered  together  his  whole  force  and  dashed 
rapidly  and  unexpectedly  on  a  small  party  of  Yankees,  among  whom  was  Major 
Durkee,  and  captured  them.  Captain  Ogden,  also  a  justice  of  the  peace,  prepared 
legal  papers  for  the  commitment  of  Major  Durkee,  then  shackled  him  with  irons 
and  sent  him  under  heavy  escort  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  imprisoned. 
Emboldened  by  their  success,  Ogden  and  his  men  that  night  surrounded  and  fired 
upon  Fort  Durkee. 

Sheriff  Jennings  and  his  posse  arrived  upon  the  scene  the  next  morning  (Sun¬ 
day)  and  paraded  the  whole  body  of  Pennamites,  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
before  Fort  Durkee.  While  Jennings  was  carrying  on  a  parley  with  the  Yankee 
garrison,  Ogden  and  a  party  drove  off  all  the  horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Yankees.  The  following  day  the  Pennamites  assembled  in  front  of  Fort  Durkee, 
where  they  threw  up  breastworks,  upon  which  they  mounted  a  four-pounder  brought 
from  Fort  Augusta,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  or  its  destruction. 
Deprived  of  their  commander  and  having  nothing  but  rifles,  the  Yankees  agreed 
to  sign  articles  of  capitulation,  by  the  terms  of  which  all  but  fourteen  of  the  settlers 
were  to  leave  the  region  within  three  days ;  the  others  were  allowed  to  remain  and 
live  at  Fort  Durkee  until  His  Majesty’s  decree  should  determine  who  had  proper 
title  to  the  lands  at  Wyoming.  Ogden  and  his  men,  however,  starved  out  the 
fourteen  settlers  who  remained,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  compelled  to  follow 
their  companions  in  exile. 

Ogden  and  his  little  band  were  defeated,  April  29,  1770,  and  the  Yankees  again 
became  masters  of  the  situation.  Governor  Penn  issued  a  proclamation  on  June 
28,  directing  all  intruders  to  depart  from  Wyoming.  A  force  was  raised  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  under  Captain  Ogden,  to  recover  Wyoming.  Ogden  planned  a  surprise 
attack  and  marching  by  way  of  Fort  Allen,  traveled  the  Warrior’s  Path,  then  but 
little  used.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  as  the  Yankees  watched  for  them  only  along 
the  regular  path.  Ogden  again  proved  his  shrewdness  by  outwitting  the  Yankees, 
and  defeated  them,  capturing  Major  Durkee  and  others.  He  also  captured  Fort 
Durkee  through  a  deception,  and  marched  his  prisoners  off  to  Faston,  where  they 
were  confined  in  jail.  Major  John  Durkee,  Major  Simeon  Draper  and  Captain 
Zebulon  Butler  were  put  in  irons  and  sent  to  Philadelphia. 

Fort  Durkee  remained  in  possession  of  the  Pennamites  until  December  18,  when 
Captain  Lazarus  Stewart  and  the  “Paxtang  Boys”  surprised  the  garrison  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  fort. 

The  Pennsylvania  authorities  determined  on  the  arrest  of  Captain  Stewart  and 
a  warrant  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Ogden,  who  called  upon  Sheriff  Peter 
Kechlin,  of  Northampton  County.  A  posse  reached  Wyoming  January  18,  1771. 
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Stewart  refused  to  submit  to  arrest  and  in  the  short  fight  Nathan  Ogden,  brother  of 
the  captain,  was  killed  and  three  others  wounded.  During  the  night  Captain  Stew¬ 
art  and  forty  of  his  men  stole  out  of  the  fort  and  fled  to  the  woods ;  the  twelve 
remaining  surrendered  themselves  to  the  sheriff.  The  death  of  his  brother  caused 
Captain  Ogden  much  distress.  The  coroner’s  inquest  found  that  Nathan  Ogden 
had  been  horridly  and  wilfully  murdered  by  Lazarus  Stewart. 

Fort  Durkee  was  garrisoned  by  thirty  Pennamites  when  the  sheriff,  Captain 
Ogden,  Justice  Charles  Stewart,  with  their  associates,  January  23,  set  out  for  Eas¬ 
ton.  Five  of  the  ten  prisoners  taken  at  the  capture  of  the  fort  were  sent  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  committed  to  jail,  where  Major  Durkee  and  Captain  Butler  were  still 
languishing.  Those  who  escaped  with  Captain  Lazarus  Stewart  scattered  and 
returned  to  their  homes,  Stewart  and  a  few  of  his  chief  followers  going  to  Con¬ 
necticut.  Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  expulsion  of  the  Yankees  from  Wyoming. 

The  Pennamites  in  the  two  forts  at  Wilkes-Barre  were  reinforced  by  other 
Pennsylvanians  and  Captain  Ogden  and  Charles  Stewart.  Fort  Wyoming  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened  and  all  the  Pennamite  settlers  dwelt  therein.  Fort  Dur¬ 
kee  was  abandoned  and  dismantled.  Ogden  and  Stewart  reported  the  affair  to 
Governor  John  Penn  and  on  February  4  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Provincial  Assem¬ 
bly,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  arrest  and  escape  of  Lazarus  Stewart,  and, 
among  other  charges,  declared  that  Stewart  “in  cold  blood,  and  in  the  most  treach¬ 
erous  manner,  murdered  Nathan  Ogden — and  wounded  several  others.” 

A  message  was  sent  to  the  Governor  by  the  Assembly,  on  February  8,  in  which 
a  request  was  made  for  a  proclamation  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of 
Stewart,  and  each  of  seven  of  his  accomplices,  viz.:  James  Stewart,  William  Stew¬ 
art,  William  Speedy,  John  Simpson,  William  Young,  John  McDonnel,  and  Richard 
Cook.  In  pursuance  ot  which  authorization  Governor  Penn  issued,  February  9, 
1771,  a  proclamation  offering  £50  for  each  of  the  offenders.  The  proclamation 
was  published  in  the  newspapers  and  three  hundred  broadsides  were  printed  and 
distributed  throughout  the  Province. 


( 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  CONTROVERSY  RIPENS  INTO  WAR— THEN  CLOSES. 


During  the  next  four  months  peace  reigned  supreme,  and  the  Proprietaries  had 
much  land  surveyed  in  the  Manors  of  Stoke  and  Sunbury  and  laid  out  to  various 
persons  under  warrants  of  the  Provincial  Land  Office.  In  the  midsummer  seventy 
men  of  Connecticut,  formerly  owners  of  land  at  Wyoming,  were  enlisted  under 
Captain  Zebulon  Butler  to  go  forward  to  the  much-coveted  valley.  While  prepara¬ 
tions  were  going  on  in  Connecticut  for  the  Wyoming  expedition,  Lazarus  Stewart 
was  gathering  together  the  “Paxtang  Boys,”  of  Lancaster  County,  who  hastened  to 
join  Captain  Butler  on  the  march  to  Wyoming. 

Colonel  Asher  Clayton  was  the  chief  man  among  the  Pennamites,  who  now 
seemed  secure  and  thrifty.  On  July  6  news  reached  him  that  armed  forces  of 
Yankees  were  approaching-,  and  scouts  brought  him  intelligence  that  the  Yankees 
were  determined  to  secure  possession  of  this  country.  Clayton  went  forward  and 
met  Butler,  but  they  could  not  come  to  terms,  and  he  returned  to  the  fort.  Captain 
Butler  and  his  men  invested  the  blockhouse  at  Mill  Creek  and  awaited  developments. 

Captain  Ogden  again  ar¬ 
rived  at  Wyoming  almost  as 
soon  as  the  Yankees.  He  found 
the  situation  so  serious  that  he 
determined  to  be  his  own  mes¬ 
senger  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  arrived  July  16,  in  three 
days'  travel.  He  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Provincial  Council  and 
related  the  story.  They  agreed 
to  raise  one  hundred  men  and 
immediately  set  about  to  re¬ 
cruit  them,  but  met  with  unex¬ 
pected  difficulty. 

Captain  Butler  did  not  wait 
for  these  reinforcements  to 
reach  the  Pennamites,  but  on 
Sunday,  July  21,  believed  the 
time  had  come  for  the  offensive.  That  night  he  silently  marched  his  men  to  the 


Redoubt,  Wilkes-Barre 


vicinity  of  Fort  Wyoming,  where,  before  daylight  he  had  intrenched,  and  by  Mon¬ 


day  the  works  were  occupied  by  Yankees,  and  the  siege  for  Fort  Wyoming  was 
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begun.  Other  reboubts  were  erected  by  which  all  communication  with  the  outside 
was  cut  off  from  Fort  Wyoming,  but  the  Pennamites  possessed  means  of  defense 
so  long  as  their  provisions  and  ammunition  would  hold  out.  Reinforcements  under 
Captains  John  Dick  and  Joseph  Morris  left  their  rendezvous  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
Sunday,  July  28,  and  arrived  before  daybreak  on  the  30th.  Within  200  yards  of  the 
blockhouse  they  were  attacked  by  the  Yankees  and  lost  two  loads  of  flour  and  nine 
men.  The  Yankees  continued  a  constant  fire,  day  and  night,  until  August  10,  the 
defenders  returning  the  fire. 

Efforts  to  send  volunteers  to  the  relief  of  the  Pennamites  were  unavailing,  until 

Ogden,  Van  Campen,  and  others,  who 
had  extensive  land  claims  there,  induced 
62  men  to  march  under  command  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Leslie  from  Reemeys,  they 
arrived  August  15,  at  “Ten-Mile  Run,” 
where  they  bivouacked,  after  sending  a 
messenger  to  the  inmates  of  the  fort.  But 
before  the  arrival  of  this  detail  and  the 
supplies  which  they  brought,  the  garrison 
was  nearly  starved  and  on  the  15th  Colo¬ 
nel  Clayton  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
after  several  consultations  accepted  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.  By  the 
Articles  of  Capitulation  23  men  were  to 
march  out  armed,  the  remainder  unarmed, 
and  all  to  return  to  their  homes  unmo¬ 
lested  ;  men  who  had  families  could  remain 
two  weeks  to  collect  their  effects ;  and  the 
sick  and  wounded  could  be  cared  for  until  able  to  leave.  The  Indian  messenger 
from  the  relief  party  arrived  just  as  the  fort  was  surrendered. 

Yankees  Gain  Possession — Thus  Wyoming  was  again  in  the  possession  of 
the  settlers  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  and  Captain  Zebulon  Butler  was  the  hero 
of  the  hour. 

During  this  cessation  of  actual  hostilities  participants  of  both  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  were  most  active  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy,  but  Governor  Penn  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiations.  The  case  was 
finally  submitted  to  able  lawyers,  when  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company,  but  again  Governor  Penn  did  not  heed  the  decision  and  formed  his  own 
plans.  It  was  determined  to  organize  a  better  independent  government  on  the  plan 
of  town  meetings,  as  in  New  England,  when  the  Wyoming  Valley  became  the  town 
of  Westmoreland,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  Litchfield  County,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Pennsylvania  organized  the  new  county  of  Northumberland,  March  21,  1772, 
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whose  territory  included  the  disputed  area,  and  Wyoming  Valley  was  placed  in  the 
seventh  and  last  township,  called  Wyoming. 

With  the  defeat  of  Dick  and  Ogden  the  Penns  were  actually  driven  out  of 
Wyoming.  Wilkes-Barre  was  laid  out,  and  it  was  determined  to  erect  five  new 
townships,  each  five  miles  square,  along  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  on  the  lands  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  and  make  them  part  of  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut.  Accordingly,  in  1771,  the  township  of  Charlestown  was 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  Muncy  Creek,  now  Lycoming  County;  the  township  of 
Judea  was  erected  above  the  mouth  of  Limestone  Run,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the 
present  borough  of  Milton.  In  May,  1773,  the  township  of  Westminster  was 
erected  above  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Union  County.  It  was 
intended  that  another  township,  to  be  called  New  Simsbury,  should  be  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  the  West  Branch,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek.  This  survey 
was  never  made  but  the  site  selected  was  opposite  the  present  borough  of  Jersey 
Shore  and  included  the  beautiful  island  at  that  place.  The  fifth  town,  called  Salem, 
was  erected  on  the  North  Branch,  May,  1773,  below  the  mouth  of  Shickshinny 
Creek. 

During  the  summer  of  1772  a  number  of  settlers  arrived  in  Turbot  Township 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  among  whom  were  John,  Cornelius  and  Peter  Vin¬ 
cent  and  their  families.  They  settled  on  a  plantation  near  the  mouth  of  Warrior 
Run,  in  the  newly  formed  Judea  Township.  John  immediately  became  the  leader 
of  this  pioneer  settlement  and  dominant  factor  and  partisan  of  the  Connecticut 
interest.  In  May,  1775,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  appointed  him  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Litchfield  County.  Accompanied  by  his  son  and  several  others,  he  went 
to  Wyoming  in  August  and  requested  a  number  of  people  to  go  to  the  West 
Branch  and  make  settlements. 

Major  William  Judd,  Joseph  Sluman,  Esq.,  and  about  eighty  others  arrived  at 
Vincent’s  September  23,  and  two  days  later  Judd  and  Sluman  wrote  a  jointly  signed 
letter  to  Judge  William  Plunket,  commandant  at  Fort  Augusta,  in  which  they 
acknowledged  they  had  come  with  a  view  of  settling,  and  stated  that  as  this  might  be 
a  “matter  of  much  conversation  among  the  inhabitants,  we  are  willing  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  principles  on  which  we  are  come.  In  the  first  place,  we  intend  no  hos¬ 
tilities  ;  we  will  not  disturb,  molest  or  endeavor  to  dispossess  any  person  of  his 
property,  or  in  any  ways  abuse  his  person  by  threats  or  any  action  that  shall  tend 
thereto.  And,  as  we  are  commissioners  of  the  peace  from  the  Colony  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  we  mean  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  that  colony,  and  shall  not  refuse  the 
exercise  of  the  law  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  that  are  now  dwellers  here  on  their 
request,  as  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  extended  last  May  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
land.  Finally,  as  we  are  determined  to  govern  ourselves  as  above  mentioned,  we 
expect  that  those  who  think  the  title  of  this  land  is  not  in  this  colony  will  give  us  no 
uneasiness  or  disturbance  in  our  proposed  settlement.” 
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If  Major  Judd  and  his  party  really  supposed  that  their  movements  would  meet 
with  no  opposition,  they  were  egregiously  mistaken.  It  is  also  quite  evident  they 
prepared  for  defense.  According  to  the  deposition  of  Peter  Smith,  one  detachment 
was  on  guard  at  a  schoolhouse  at  Freeland’s  Mills,  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Warrior  Run,  and  another  at  John  Vincent’s  house.  The  report  reached  the  county 
seat  at  Sunbury  that  the  settlers  had  brought  along  entrenching  tools,  also  swivels  to 
be  used  in  the  entrenchments. 

A  petition  was  sent  to  Governor  Penn,  which  was  signed  by  William  Cooke, 
sheriff;  James  Murray,  coroner;  William  Plunket,  president  judge;  Samuel 
Hunter,  county  lieutenant  and  justice;  Benjamin  Alison,  Robert  Moodie,  Michael 
Troy,  Ellis  Hughes  and  William  Maclay,  associate  justices.  The  petitioners  set 
forth  that  their  utmost  efforts  had  failed  to  halt  the  “ambitious  designs  and  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  intruders  from  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  That  they  had  been  reen¬ 
forced  with  fresh  numbers :  Officers,  civil  and  military.  Swarms  of  emissaries 
are  seducing  the  ignorant,  frightening  the  timorous,  and  denouncing  the  utmost 

venegeance  against  any  who  may  be  hardy  enough  to  oppose  them . In  fine, 

to  such  a  situation  we  are  already  reduced  as  to  be  under  the  hard  necessity  of 
keeping  constant  guards,  not  only  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  jail,  but  for  the 
security  of  our  houses  and  persons,  all  of  which  are  violently  threatened.” 

Battle  of  Judea — Without  waiting  for  action  on  the  petition  the  militia  of 
Northumberland  was  called,  and  September  25  a  company  of  fifty  men  left  Fort 
Augusta  to  join  companies  from  other  points,  to  demand  the  reason  for  “this  intru¬ 
sion  and  hostile  appearance.”  On  September  28  the  Yankees  at  their  encampment  at 
John  Vincent’s  were  attacked  by  the  Provincial  forces  under  Colonel  Plunket.  Just 
how  much  resistance  was  offered  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  but  that  there  was  a  bat¬ 
tle  fought  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  Yankee  was  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

Plunket’s  militiamen  collected  all  the  movable  property,  which  was  then  and 
there  divided  among  the  victors.  The  torch  was  applied  and  all  the  buildings 
burned.  Plunket  then  marched  the  men,  as  prisoners,  to  Sunbury,  where  they  were 
confined  to  jail.  The  women  and  children  had  been  sent  back  to  their  friends  and 
relatives  at  Wyoming.  At  the  hearing  of  the  prisoners,  Major  Judd  and  Joseph 
Sluman,  the  leaders,  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  confined  in  gaol 
until  December  20,  when  they  were  released  by  resolution  of  Congress.  Three 
others  were  detained  ten  days  in  the  gaol  at  Sunbury,  and  the  remainder  were 
dismissed. 

This  action  of  the  county  authorities  and  militia  was  approved  by  the  Provincial 
Assembly  in  a  resolution  which  was  passed  October  27,  1775 :  “Resolved,  That  the 
inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Northumberland  settled  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Province,  were  justifiable  and  did  their  duty  in  repelling  the  said  intruders  and 
preventing  the  further  extension  of  the  settlements.” 
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No  doubt  this  expedition  resulted  in  breaking  up  the  Connecticut  settlements  on 
the  West  Branch,  and  the  Pennsylvania  claimants  remained  undisturbed  and  in  full 
possession  of  the  territory.  Old  Colonel  Plunket  was  more  elated  than  wisdom 
seems  to  have  justified.  He  became  the  man  of  the  hour  and,  supported  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  he  set  about  to  muster  troops  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Connecticut  settlers  at  Wyoming,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
weather  was  becoming  very  severe.  Snow  had  fallen  early  in  November.  But 
Plunket  was  not  Ogden. 

The  Council  of  Safety  of  Connecticut  learned  of  the  determination  to  send  a 
large  armed  force  against  their  settlement  at  Wyoming,  and  Governor  Trumbull 
wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  November  11,  1775,  complaining  of  this 
invasion. 

Congress  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  both  States  to  prevent  hostilities.  The 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  welcome  this  interference,  especially  as  they 
had  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Samuel  Hunter,  lieutenant  for  Northumberland 
County,  dated  Sunbury,  November  20,  1775,  acquainting  the  House  that  two  of  the 
magistrates  and  Sheriff  William  Cooke  had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Connecticut  settlers  at  Wyoming. 
They  read  the  late  resolves  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  to  them,  and  inquired 
whether  they  would  peaceably  submit  themselves  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  answered  that  they  despised  the  laws  of  that  Province  and  never  would  sub¬ 
mit  unless  compelled  by  force. 

Two  days  later,  November  25,  Governor  John  Penn  wrote  to  Judge  Plunket 
and  his  associate  justices  as  follows :  “I  have  just  now  received  a  message  from  the 
Assembly,  founded  on  a  letter  addressed  to  them  from  the  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  respecting  the  Connecticut  settlers  at  Wyoming,  requesting  me  to  give  orders 
for  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  Province  in  the  counties  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Northampton.  In  consequence  thereof,  I  do  most  cheerfully  order  you 
to  use  your  utmost  diligence  and  activity  in  putting  the  laws  of  this  Province  in 
execution  throughout  the  County  of  Northumberland ;  and  you  may  depend  on  the 
faith  of  the  House,  and  my  concurrence  with  them,  that  every  proper  and  necessary 
expense  that  may  be  incurred  on  the  occasion  will  be  defrayed.” 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Squire  Vincent’s  the  New  Englanders  in 
Wyoming  managed,  by  the  aid  of  spies,  and  in  other  ways,  to  keep  themselves 
informed  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Pennamites.  There  are  letters  extant  which 
reveal  the  activities  in  and  about  Sunbury  which  were  written  there  and  sent  to 
Colonel  Butler  and  others  in  authority  at  Wyoming.  One  such  letter  advised  Butler 
that  the  Pennamites  were  surely  going  to  march  against  Wyoming,  and  would  not 
be  stopped  even  by  Congress. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Colonel  Plunket  to  recruit  all  the  troops  which  could  be 
raised  along  the  West  Branch  settlements  at  Fort  Augusta,  and  then  form  a  junc- 
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tion  with  the  troops  which  were  to  be  raised  in  Northampton  County,  at  Fishing 
Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  present  borough  of  Bloomsburg. 

The  Connecticut  delegates  in  Congress  presented  a  memorial  in  that  body  on 
December  18,  1775,  in  which  they  complained  bitterly  of  the  threatened  invasion 
and  advised  Congress  that  the  troops  had  begun  to  march  December  11.  This  was 
accompanied  by  depositions  from  inhabitants,  tending  to  strengthen  their  statements 
about  the  number  of  the  invading  forces  and  their  intentions. 

Plunket’s  Expedition — During  the  first  Pennamite  War,  1769  to  I77i,every 
expedition  against  Wyoming  was  of  a  civil  character.  There  were  no  direct  military 
manoeuvers.  The  sheriff  of  Northampton  County,  of  which  county  Wyoming  was  then 
a  part,  was  the  chief  officer  on  duty,  merely  supported  by  the  military  commanders, 
with  their  several  companies ;  the  burnished  musket,  the  glittering  bayonet,  the  four- 
pounder,  the  whole  martial  array  being  simply  an  appurtenant  to  a  peace  officer  while 
he  should  serve  a  civil  process.  The  same  policy  was  again  pursued.  Colonel  Plunket 
and  his  large  force  and  fine  equipment  were  the  mere  accompaniments  of  the  sheriff, 
whose  business  to  Wyoming  was  to  arrest  two  or  three  individuals  on  civil  writs. 
The  old  colonel  had  mustered  six  hundred  well-armed  and  well-equipped  men  and 
the  march  was  taken  up  at  Fort  Augusta,  December  15.  This  small  army  was 
denominated  the  “posse  comitatus  of  Northumberland.”  Moreover,  it  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  William  Scull,  the  newly-elected  sheriff  of  Northumberland  County, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  Wyoming  lands  lay,  if  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  provided  with  a  train  of  boats,  with  two  small 
field-pieces,  one  of  which  was  mounted  on  the  largest  and  leading  boat,  ready  for 
action  on  board  or  to  be  landed,  if  necessary.  There  was  a  second  field-piece 
mounted  on  one  of  the  other  boats,  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  for  cannon,  rifles 
and  muskets,  supplies  and  stores. 

About  the  time  Colonel  Plunket  began  active  preparations  for  his  expedition 
Benjamin  Harvey,  Jr.,  and  another  Yankee  settler  and  trader  of  Wyoming  Valley, 
who  were  returning  from  Harris  Ferry  in  bateaux  laden  with  supplies,  and  labori¬ 
ously  pulling  their  boats  up  the  Susquehanna  toward  home,  were  seized  by  the 
Pennsylvanians  as  they  reached  Sunbury,  thrown  into  jail,  and  their  boats  and 
cargoes  confiscated. 

When  Plunket  was  ready  to  proceed  up  the  river  he  placed  Harvey  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  boat,  with  orders  to  pilot  the  flotilla  of  the  expedition  to  its  destination. 

On  December  20,  the  very  day  on  which  Congress  adopted  resolutions  calling 
on  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  cease  armed  conflict  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  it  was  learned  by  the  Yankee  scouts  that  Colonel  Plunket  and  the 
Pennamites  had  pushed  their  flotilla  up  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Nescopeck  Creek,  about  nineteen  miles  below  Nanticoke 
Falls,  but  that  they  were  advancing  slowly  on  account  of  the  snow,  which  was  then 
falling,  and  the  ice  which  was  gathering  on  the  river. 
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Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  quickly  mustered  his  available  force,  which  numbered 
about  four  hundred  men  and  boys,  on  Saturday,  December  23,  and  marched  to  the 
left  bank  of  Harvey’s  Creek,  where  he  encamped  for  the  night  on  a  level  stretch 
of  land  near  the  river. 

The  vanguard  of  Colonel  Plunket’s  expedition  arrived  at  “Harvey’s  Landing’’ 
shortly  after  the  Yankees  had  gone  into  camp.  Major  John  Garrett  was  dispatched 
under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Colonel  Plunket  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  his  approach 
with  armed  militia.  The  answer  returned  to  Colonel  Butler  was  that  he  came 
peaceably  as  an  attendant  to  Sheriff  Scull,  who  was  authorized  to  arrest  several  per¬ 
sons  at  Wyoming  for  violating  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  trusted  there  would 
be  no  opposition  to  a  measure  so  reasonable  and  pacific.  Major  Garrett  reported  to 
Colonel  Butler  and  advised  him  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Butler  early  Sunday  morning  (December  24)  dispatched  Ensign  Mason 
F.  Alden  with  a  detail  of  eighteen  men  to  remain  on  guard  at  Harvey’s  Creek,  and 
Captain  Lazarus  Stewart,  with  twenty  men,  was  detached  to  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  above  Nanticoke  Falls,  with  orders  to  lie  in  ambush  and  prevent  the  landing 
on  that  shore.  Butler,  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  then  retired  up  the  river 
about  a  mile  to  a  point  of  natural  defense  on  the  plantation  of  Benjamin  Harvey, 
Sr.,  where  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rocks  extends  from  the  Shawanese  Mountains  in  a 
southerly  direction  almost  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 
The  Yankees  took  up  their  position  in  this  rocky  rampart,  and  wherever  it  was 
defective  for  their  defense  they  erected  breastworks  of  logs  and  stones. 

About  11  o’clock,  Ensign  Alden  was  apprised  at  the  mouth  of  Harvey’s  Creek  of 
the  approach  of  the  Plunket  expedition,  and  retired  with  his  men  up  the  river  and 
joined  Colonel  Butler. 

Deploying  his  column  on  the  flat  abandoned  by  the  Yankees,  Plunket  directed  a 
spirited  advance  in  pursuit  of  Alden,  not  doubting  but  that  the  main  force  of  the 
settlers  was  near  and  that  the  hour  of  conflict  had  arrived.  In  less  than  thirty 
minutes  the  advancing  line  was  halted  by  Colonel  Plunket,  who  exclaimed :  “My 
God !  What  a  breastwork !”  Scarcely  had  those  words  been  uttered  when  there 
came  a  discharge  of  musketry,  crackling  from  end  to  end  of  the  long-extended 
rampart,  and  giving  no  uncertain  notice  that  the  unlooked-for  barricade  was  garri¬ 
soned.  One  of  Plunket’s  men,  Hugh  McWilliams,  was  killed  and  three  others 
wounded,  while  the  whole  body  of  Pennamites  was  thrown  into  great  confusion  and 
without  returning  the  fire  of  the  Yankees  immediately  retreated  to  Harvey’s  Creek. 
They  then  brought  two  of  their  boats  from  Harvey’s  Landing  past  Nanticoke  Falls 
by  land  and  made  preparations  to  cross  the  river  in  detachments,  in  order  to  march 
by  way  of  the  eastern  shore  against  the  village  of  Wyoming,  the  objective  point  of 
the  expedition. 

After  nightfall  the  boats,  well  filled  with  soldiers,  started  across  the  river  some 
distance  above  the  falls.  In  the  bow  of  the  first  boat  sat  Benjamin  Harvey,  still 
held  a  prisoner  by  the  Pennamites,  and  acting  as  pilot  under  compulsion,  while 
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Colonel  Plunket  himself  occupied  a  place  in  the  second  boat.  When  the  boats 
nearly  reached  the  opposite  shore  they  were,  without  warning,  fired  upon  by  Captain 
Lazarus  Stewart  and  his  men,  who  were  concealed  in  the  thick  brush  on  the  river’s 
bank.  Two  or  three  men  in  the  first  boat  were  wounded,  one  of  whom,  Jesse 
Lukens,*  subsequently  died.  All  the  occupants  of  the  boat  would  have  been  killed, 
probably,  had  not  Harvey  made  his  presence  known  to  the  Yankees.  The  boats 
were  hurriedly  backed  astern,  whereby  they  safely  shot  through  the  ripples  and  into 
the  pool  at  Harvey’s  Landing. 

Early  Monday  morning,  which  was  Christmas,  Colonel  Plunket  marched  in  two 
divisions  toward  the  breastworks  held  by  the  Yankees.  While  one  division  stormed 
the  works,  the  other  ascended  the  mountain  on  their  left  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
right  flank  of  Colonel  Butler’s  defenders.  The  conflict  lasted,  with  frequent  cessa¬ 
tions,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Yankees  three  or 
four  men  were  killed  and  three  times  as  many  more  wounded.  Toward  evening 
Colonel  Plunket  realized  that  the  position  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault 
and  he  ordered  a  retreat  down  the  west  side  of  the  river.  In  this  movement  he  was 
closely  pursued  by  Captain  Stewart  and  his  party  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  who 
determined,  if  possible,  to  capture  at  least  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Pennamites.  But 
Harvey,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  called  to  them  not  to  fire.  So  the  expedition  was 
permitted  to  float  peaceably  downstream  toward  Fort  Augusta. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  reported  the  battle  to  the  Connecticut  authorities  under 
date  of  December  27,  1775,  and  stated  the  losses  among  the  Plunket  forces  to 
have  been  fifty  or  sixty  dead  and  wounded  and  that  two  were  killed  and  three 
wounded  of  his  own  party  and  that  one  had  since  died.  The  Pennamites  reported 
the  affair  quite  differently.  William  Scull,  the  sheriff;  Samuel  Harris,  coroner; 
William  Plunket,  Samuel  Hunter,  Michael  Troy,  and  John  Weitzel,  justices,  wrote 
to  Governor  Penn  under  date  Sunbury,  December  30,  in  which  they  related  the 
expedition  as  one  to  serve  legal  processes.  They  blamed  the  Yankees  for  firing 
upon  the  sheriff’s  posse  without  warning,  and  even  with  firing  on  the  wounded  as 
they  retreated  down  the  river.  The  Governor  transmitted  this  letter  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Assembly  and  asked  them  to  pay  the  bills. 

Yankees  in  the  Revolution- — Connecticut  adherents  met  in  Forty  Fort, 
March  6,  1776,  and  it  was  determined  all  should  engage  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  after  that  struggle  was  over,  to  again  make  a  stand  to  hold  the  territory 
they  believed  to  be  rightfully  theirs.  The  part  played  by  those  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  in  the  war  for  independence  and  the  tragedy  enacted  in  the  seat  of  their  great 
settlement  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  During  the  war,  July  3, 
1778,  occurred  the  terrible  battle  of  Wyoming,  which  event  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  greater  struggle,  and  not  of  the  controversy  between  Connecticut  and  Penn- 

*  Jesse  Lukens,  son  of  Surveyor  General  John  Lukens,  was  on  a  furlough  from  his 
regiment  and  visiting  in  Sunbury;  he  joined  the  expedition  as  a  lark. 
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sylvania.  As  soon  as  the  Revolution  was  ended  Pennsylvania  appealed  to  the 
Continental  Congress  to  settle  her  dispute  with  Connecticut,  but  the  old  feud  broke 
out  in  all  its  former  fury  before  Congress  had  time  to  act. 

By  August,  1782,  the  two  States  had  mutually  agreed  on  the  persons  who  should 
constitute  a  court,  and  the  commission  opened  its  sessions  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
on  November  12.  William  Bradford,  Joseph  Reed,  James  Wilson,  and  Jonathan 
D.  Sergeant  appeared  as  counsel  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Eliphalet  Dyer,  William  S. 
Johnson,  and  Jesse  Root  appeared  for  Connecticut.  The  trial  lasted  forty-one  days. 
Only  short  notes  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  court 
abstained  from  giving  reasons  for  their  decision,  which  was  short  and  carefully 
worded.  The  decision  was  that  “We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Connecticut 
has  no  right  to  the  lands  in  controversy.”  William  Whipple,  Welcome  Arnold, 
Daniel  Brearly,  Cyrus  Griften,  and  William  C.  Houston  composed  the  court. 

The  decree  was  signed  December  30,  1782,  and  quietly  acquiesced  in  by  Con¬ 
necticut.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a  serious  conflict  between  two  States  had 
been  settled  by  the  powers  given  to  the  Union  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Wyoming  was  turned  over  to  Pennsylvania,  and  everybody  felt  that  the  new  union 
was  valuable  for  other  things  than  war.  But  unfortunately,  the  Trenton  decree 
settled  only  the  question  of  political  jurisdiction.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1783  and  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  1784,  the  second  Pennamite-Yankee  War 
was  waged  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Many  lives  were  lost,  much  valuable  property 
was  destroyed,  and  deep  misery  and  undying  hatred  engendered  among  the 
participants. 

Soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Pennsylvania,  garrisoned  at  Fort  Wyoming,  called  “Fort 
Dickinson,”  at  this  particular  period,  aided  the  civil  authorities  who  had  been  sent 
to  Wilkes-Barre  to  dispossess  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  drive  them  from  their 
homes.  Upon  two  days  in  May,  1784,  the  families  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Yan¬ 
kees,  aggregating  more  than  five  hundred  souls,  were  evicted  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  driven  from  the  valley  into  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
ordered  never  to  return.  In  many  instances  dwelling  houses  were  burned  after  the 
occupants  had  been  driven  out. 

Early  in  July,  1784,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dickinson  having  been  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  State,  more  than  one  hundred  evicted  Wyoming  Yankees,  who 
had  obtained  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  quietly  and  secretly  returned  to  the 
valley  and  took  possession  of  and  fortified  some  vacant  houses  within  the  present 
limits  of  Forty  Fort.  On  July  23  these  Yankees,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Franklin,  crossed  the  river  to  Wilkes-Barre,  surrounded  Fort  Dickinson, 
which  was  then  occupied  by  about  one  hundred  Pennamites,  and  began  a  siege 
which  lasted  four  or  five  days,  in  the  course  of  which  several  lives  were  lost.  With 
equal  spirit  those  in  the  garrison,  in  an  attempt  to  dispossess  the  Yankees  of  several 
houses  from  which  they  were  annoyed,  made  a  sortie,  August  5,  and  set  fire  to 
twenty-three  buildings,  which  were  entirely  consumed. 
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In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  Justice  Thomas 
Hewitt  and  John  Scott,  coroner  of  Northumberland  County,  repaired  to  Wyoming. 
A  few  days  later  Colonel  John  Henry  Antes,  sheriff,  and 
Justices  Mead  and  Martin  arrived  to  restore  the  reign  of 
law.  Messengers  were  sent  after  the  exiles,  who  were 
invited  to  return,  but  they  refused.  Sheriff  Antes  could  do 
nothing,  so  he  led  the  other  officers  back  to  Sunbury. 

Colonel  John  Armstrong,  secretary  to  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  and  Captain  John  Boyd,  a  member  of 
the  Council,  were  then  sent  as  commissioners  to  restore 
order.  Four  hundred  infantry  were  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  Armstrong  rode  into  Wilkes-Barre  from  Easton  on 
August  8,  and  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  they  came  as  commissioners  of  peace  to  restore  the 
reign  of  law  and  demanded  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  the  surrender  of  their  arms  by  both  parties,  promising  impartial  justice 
and  protection.  Soon  as  the  Yankees  grounded  their  arms,  they  were  surprised 
when  Colonel  Armstrong  gave  orders  to  surround  the  disarmed  settlers  and  make 
them  all  prisoners.  Eight  of  the  Yankees  were  handcuffed  in  pairs,  taken  into 
custody  by  the  militia,  formed  in  two  companies  and  marched,  under  guard,  the 
one  company  to  Easton  and  the  other  to  Sunbury,  where  they  were  confined  in  the 
county  prisons. 

Armstrong  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  scarcely  had  time  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  colleagues,  when  the  bad  news  came  that  all  but  eleven  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  Easton  jail  had  escaped,  and  that  all  of  those  at  Sunbury  had 
been  discharged  on  bail,  and  had  returned  to  Wilkes-Barre.  Armstrong  at  once 
raised  a  company  of  militia  and  marched  to  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  arrived  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  In  November  following,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  that 
the  Connecticut  settlers  in  Wyoming  should  be  restored  to  their  possessions.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  his  militia  having  been  recalled  from  the  seat  of  war,  evacuated  Fort 
Dickinson,  Saturday,  November  27.  Three  days  later  the  happy  Yankees  assembled 
and  razed  Fort  Dickinson  to  the  ground,  which  incident  marked  the  close  of  the 
“Second  Pennamite- Yankee  War,”  but  genuine  peace  did  not  yet  reign. 

The  Controversy  Draws  to  a  Close — The  county  of  Luzerne  was  erected 
from  parts  of  Northumberland  County  by  act  of  September  25,  1786.  The  act  of 
December  27,  1786,  provided  “That  Timothy  Pickering,  Zebulon  Butler  and  John 
Franklin  notify  the  electors  that  an  election  would  be  holden  to  choose  a  Counsellor, 
member  of  the  Assembly,  Sheriff,  Coroner,  and  Commissioners  on  the  first  day  of 
February.” 

Colonel  Pickering  was  one  of  the  eminent  men  in  the  Union.  He  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Washington  and  Congress,  having  executed  with  fidelity  the  office  of 
quartermaster  general  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  native  of  Massachusetts,  after 
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the  peace  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  becoming  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
selected,  in  addition  to  his  great  abilities  and  weight  of  character,  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  a  New  England  man,  to  organize  the  new  county  and  introduce  the  laws 
of  the  State  among  the  Wyoming  people. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  was  a  hero  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  a  colonel  in 
the  Revolution  and  an  honored  and  respected  citizen  among  the  Connecticut  people 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  now  old  and  desired  peace.  Except  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  polish,  Colonel  Franklin  was  in  no  respect  the  inferior  of  Pickering.  It 
was  a  wise  stroke  of  policy  to  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  great  Yankee  leader  by 
naming  him  as  one  of  the  deputies.  He  was  not  committed  to  the  scheme  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  county ;  he  refused  to  take  a  new  fidelity  to  Pennsylvania ;  and  either 
directly,  by  himself,  or  through  the  agency  of  his  attached  partisans,  every  obstacle, 
short  of  absolute  force,  was  interposed  to  prevent  the  election  being  held. 

When  Colonel  Pickering  arrived  at  Wyoming,  January,  1787,  he  assured  the 
Connecticut  settlers  that  he  had  strong  reasons  to  believe  the  Legislature  would 
pass  a  law  to  quiet  them  in  their  possessions.  Major  John  Jenkins,  a  leader  of  the 
Yankees,  replied  they  had  too  often  experienced  the  bad  faith  of  Pennsylvania^ 
Colonel  Franklin  at  that  moment  was  consulting  with  the  Susquehanna  Company 
on  means  of  defeating  the  pacific  measures  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  day  of  the  election  was  one  of  high  excitement.  Fierce  combats  ensued  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  wild  uproar  Colonel  Butler  rode  amid  the  crowd,  exclaiming: 
“I  draw  my  sword  in  defense  of  the  law;  let  every  lover  of  peace  and  good  order 
support  me !” 

The  election  being  held,  a  petition  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Pickering  praying  that  the  seventeen  townships,  located  by  the  Connecticut  settlers, 
might  be  confirmed,  and  the  Assembly,  March  28,  1787,  passed  the  “Confirming 
Act.”  The  political  organization  of  Luzerne  County  was  effected  and  courts  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  home  of  Zebulon  Butler,  Wilkes-Barre,  Tuesday,  May  27,  1787.  Colo¬ 
nel  Pickering  proceeded  with  wisdom  and  promptitude  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  to  assuage  passion,  overcome  prejudice,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  He  purchased  tracts  of  land  of  Connecticut  claimants, 
and  became  in  fact  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  county  by  taking  up  his  abode 
near  Wilkes-Barre. 

Franklin,  with  characteristic  industry,  kindled  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  State.  At  length  a  town  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  Samuel  Sutton  was  called  to  preside.  Colonel  Pickering,  sustained  by  the 
Butlers,  Hollenbacks,  Nesbits,  Rosses,  Dorrances,  Gores,  Careys,  Denisons  and 
others,  appeared  as  advocates  for  the  law.  Colonel  Franklin  and  his  adherents, 
Jenkins,  Slocums,  Satterlees,  and  Dudleys  came  forth  as  the  champions  of  the 
Connecticut  title.  Franklin  refused  to  adhere  to  the  orderly  procedure  and  so 
denounced  and  insulted  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  law  that  Colonel  Pickering 
was  determined  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  his  machinations.  A  writ  was  obtained 
from  Chief  Justice  McKean  to  arrest  John  Franklin  on  the  charge  of  high  treason- 
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Captains  Erbe,  Brady,  and  McCormick  of  the  army  were  sent  to  execute  the  writ. 
Franklin  was  seized  in  front  of  his  home  October  2  and,  after  a  great  show  of 
resistance,  was  bound,  placed  on  horseback  with  his  legs  tied  together,  and  in  this 
condition  he  was  hurried  with  painful  speed  to  the  jail  in  Philadelphia. 


Abduction  of  Pickering — Aroused  by  the  abduction  of  Franklin  and  the 
part  Colonel  Pickering  had  acted  in  the  scene,  measures  were  promptly  adopted  by 
Franklin  partisans  to  seize  Pickering  and  carry  him  off  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety 
of  Franklin.  On  June  26,  1788,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  party  of  armed  men,  with 
their  faces  blackened,  broke  into  his  bedroom  where  he  and  his  wife  were  asleep. 
His  arms  were  secured  with  cords  and  he  was  led  off  up  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Immediately  on  the  abduction  of  Colonel  Pickering  being  known,  vigorous 
measures  were  adopted  for  his  rescue.  Four  companies  of  militia  were  ordered  out 
and  a  thorough  search  for  him  was  pursued.  It  was  evident  from  many  circum¬ 
stances  that  their  object  was  merely  to  make  reprisals  for  Colonel  Franklin’s  impris¬ 
onment  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  his  release.  No  attempt  was  made  upon  Pick¬ 
ering’s  life;  even  certain  instances  of  respect  were  shown  for  his  person  and  rank 
in  society. 

The  party  crossed  Lackawanna  Creek  and  camped  in  the  wild  glens.  The  colo¬ 
nel  endured  much  suffering  incident  to  a  march  through  a  wilderness  and  on  account 
of  heavy  rains.  The  fifth  day  of  his  captivity  he  discovered  that  two  of  his  captors 
were  Gideon  and  Joseph  Dudley,  near  neighbors  of  his;  also  two  Earle  brothers, 
two  more  by  the  name  of  Kilborn,  and  one  Cady,  also  neighbors.  The  next  day 
they  formed  an  iron  band,  with  a  chain  attached  to  it,  round  the  colonel’s  ankle  and 
fastened  the  chain  to  a  tree.  They  told  him  their  “great  men”  said  that  is  the  way 
Colonel  Franklin  is  held  in  Philadelphia.  At  night  the  chain  was  fastened  to  one  of 
the  party,  so  the  colonel  could  not  escape  without  awakening  him.  He  had  no 
thought  of  escape,  for  he  expected  them  to  weary  of  their  enterprise,  as  well  as  to 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  seriousness  of  their  crime.  He  also  realized  they 
could  easily  capture  him  at  any  time  they  determined.  During  breakfast  one  of  the 
party,  who  had  gone  for  provisions,  returned  in  great  haste  and  told  his  comrades 
that  their  militia  had  met  in  battle  and  Captain  William  Ross  had  been  seriously 
wounded. 

This  battle  occurred  near  Black  Walnut  Bottom,  about  sixteen  miles  above 
Tunkhannock.  The  next  day  they  crossed  the  river  and  went  to  the  home  of  the 
Kilborn  boys,  where  they  kept  Colonel  Pickering*  overnight.  Then  they  pushed 


*In  1787  Colonel  Pickering-  represented  Luzerne  County  in  the  Pennsylvania  convention 
to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  did  not  sign  the  ratification.  At  that  period  he  was 
prothonotary  for  that  county,  and  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  Constitution  of  1776.  President  Washington  appointed  him  Postmaster 
General  November  7,  1791,  which  he  held  until  January  2,  1795,  when  on  the  resignation  of 
General  Knox,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  December  10,  1795,  Washington  made 
him  Secretary  of  State,  which  position  he  held  until  May  12,  1800.  He  was  poor  on  leaving 
office,  and,  building  a  log  house  for  his  family  upon  some  wild  land  that  he  owned  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  commenced  clearing  it  for  cultivation,  until  discovered  by  some  friends, 
who  enabled  him  to  return  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1801.  He  became  judge  in  1802  and 
United  States  Senator  from  1803  to  1811,  when  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council. 
During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  a  member  of  Board  of  War,  and  then  served  as  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1815  to  1817.  He  died  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  January  29,  1829. 
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back  into  the  woods  about  four  miles  from  the  river.  Here  the  party  wearied  of 
their  enterprise  and  began  to  make  overtures  to  the  colonel,  suggesting  they  would 
liberate  him  if  he  would  intercede  with  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Colonel  Franklin.  The  colonel  would  make  no  promises,  which  enraged 
them,  and  once  he  feared  they  might  tomahawk  him.  He  agreed,  however,  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  their  pardon,  if  they  would  name  their  “great  men”  who  had 
deceived  them  in  planning  his  abduction.  This  they  would  not  do.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  nineteen  days,  during  ten  of  which  he  had  worn  the  chain,  and 
sleeping  night  after  night  in  the  woods,  with  stones  for  pillows,  living  on  scanty 
rations  of  salt  pork,  venison,  cornbread  and  wintergreen  tea,  and  without  change  of 
clothing,  the  colonel  was  released  on  his  own  terms,  which  were  merely  that  he 
would  write  a  petition  for  them  to  the  Executive  Council,  take  it  in  person  to 
Wilkes-Barre  and  send  it  to  Philadelphia. 

Colonel  Franklin  languished  in  jail  thirteen  months,  but  at  length  was  liberated 
on  giving  bond.  He  was  afterward  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  and  was  a  most 
useful  citizen. 

Thus,  while  the  differences  between  the  two  States  and  the  long,  tedious  and 
intricate  litigation  were  finally  determined  by  the  decree  of  Trenton,  in  1782,  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  not  until  1807  that  the  legal  battle  actually  ceased. 
In  conclusion,  Sydney  George  Fisher,  in  his  “The  Making  of  Pennsylvania,”  appro¬ 
priately  says :  “But  after  all,  there  may  be  something  in  the  record  of  misfortune 
which  cannot  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  science  and  exactness.  There  is  a  moral 
grandeur  about  the  men  of  Wyoming,  a  fearless  directness  of  purpose,  a  sublime 
confidence  in  justice,  which  is  perhaps  more  valuable  to  humanity  than  any  mate¬ 
rial  development.  Let  us  hope  so.  Let  us  hope  that  something  besides  cruelty, 
devastation  and  wrong  resulted  from  that  mistaken  persistence  of  Connecticut — a 
persistence  which  attempted  to  grasp  a  western  empire  which  the  lawful  decrees  of 
the  British  crown  had  given  to  another  commonwealth.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN  OLD  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  year  1794  is  distinguished  in  American  history  by  a  remarkable  revolt 
against  authority  among  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  which  is 
since  known  as  the  Whisky  Insurrection. 

The  first  excise  tax  in  Pennsylvania  was  imposed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  March  17,  1684,  in  an  act  entitled  “Bill  for  Aid  and  Assistance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  At  the  session  held  on  March  26  a  bill  was  read  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
Governor  and  Provincial  Council  to  discuss  with  Indians  matters  concerning  the 
use  of  rum  among  them.  Another  bill  was  read  which  prohibited  bargains  being 
made  “when  people  are  in  Drinke.”  This  latter  bill  was  passed. 

The  objectionable  features  of  the  first  excise  bill  passed  by  the  Assembly  were 
soon  afterwards  repealed  and  not  again  renewed  until  the  year  1738,  when  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  August  14,  heard  a  bill  “sent  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,”  entitled  an  “Act  for  laying  an  Excise  on  Wine,  Rum,  Brandy  and  other 
Spirits.”  This  bill  was  passed  without  amendments  and  signed  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  George  Thomas,  August  25,  1738.  The  act  proved  to  be  very  unpopular, 
and  it  remained  in  force  only  a  few  months. 

In  1744  this  subject  was  again  revived  when  at  the  session  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  held  May  25,  Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas,  in  a  message  sent  to  him  by 
the  Assembly,  was  advised,  among  other  things,  that  “We  are  also  of  the  Opinion 
that  it  will  be  for  the  Interests  of  Our  Constituents  to  make  further  Provision  con¬ 
cerning  the  Excise  Act,  and  we  have  a  bill  before  us  to  this  purpose ;  and  we  hope 
these  bills,  and  such  others  as  shall  be  truly  useful  to  the  Province,  when  offered, 
will  meet  with  the  Governor’s  assent.  And  we,  on  our  part,  shall  then  Cheerfully 
make  provision  for  this  Support  for  the  Current  Year,  equal  to  any  granted  for  the 
like  Time  to  either  of  his  immediate  Predecessors.”  This  bill  proposed  an  excise 
tax  as  a  means  of  providing  money  without  resorting  to  a  general  tax,  not  only  to  be 
used  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition  for  defense,  but  as  well  to  answer  such 
demands  as  might  be  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  by  his  Majesty  for 
distressing  the  public  enemy  in  America.  This  bill,  like  the  former  ones,  was  not 
long  in  operation. 

On  March  31,  1764,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  Council  and  signed 
by  Governor  John  Penn,  which  tended  to  “suppress  Idleness,  Drunkenness,  &  other 
Debaucheries,  within  the  Government.”  The  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  again 
called  to  the  excise  as  a  productive  source  of  revenue,  February  24,  1772,  when 
Lieutenant  Governor  Richard  Penn  laid  before  the  Council  a  bill  sent  to  him  by 
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the  Assembly,  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  support  of  the  Government  of  this  Province 
making  the  Excise  on  Wine,  Rum,  Brandy,  and  other  spirits  more  equal,  and  pre¬ 
venting  Frauds  in  the  Collecting  and  paying  the  said  Excise.” 

That  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  expended  in  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  was  raised  by  excise  is  learned  from  a  report  made  by  Governor  John  Penn, 
June  26,  1775,  which  was  an  account  of  the  several  amounts  of  the  excise  tax  col¬ 
lected  for  the  years  1771,  1772,  1773,  and  1774,  the  total  amount  of  which,  after 
deducting  the  commissions  to  the  treasurer  and  collectors,  exceeded  £28,000. 
Together  with  this  report  was  another,  indorsed  “State  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  struck 
on  the  Excise  for  several  years,  laid  before  the  Governor  with  the  bill  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Government  &  paymt  of  public  debts.” 

In  the  Act  of  1 772  a  duty  was  levied  on  domestic  and  foreign  spirits.  At  first, 
however,  as  to  home-distilled  spirits  it  was  not  executed,  and  indeed  hardly  any 
steps  were  taken  for  the  purpose,  particularly  in  the  older  counties.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  necessities  of  State,  and  a  temporary  unpopularity  of  dis¬ 
tillation,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  grain  consumed,  which  the  troops  so 
much  needed  for  food,  a  considerable  revenue  was  thereby  obtained.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  war  the  act  was  repealed. 

In  1780  Continental  Congress  resolved  that  an  allowance  of  an  additional  sum 
should  be  made  to  the  army  to  compensate  the  troops  for  the  depreciation  in  their 
pay.  This  was  distributed  among  the  several  States  for  discharge.  Pennsylvania 
made  several  appropriations  for  the  purpose,  but  the  revenues  so  applied  turned  out 
to  be  unproductive.  The  depreciation  fund  was  always  favorably  regarded,  and 
upon  an  application  of  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  another  effort  was  made, 
when  the  revenue  arising  from  the  excise  remaining  uncollected  was  appropriated 
to  this  fund,  and  vigorous  measures  were  taken  for  its  collection.  Great  changes, 
however,  had  taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  since  the  first  imposition 
of  these  duties. 

The  neighboring  States  were  free  from  this  burden,  and  in  New  Jersey,  where 
a  law  had  been  passed  for  the  purpose,  its  execution  had  been  entirely  prevented  by 
a  powerful  combination.  Resistance  to  the  excise  appeared  in  various  places 
throughout  the  American  Colonies  with  more  or  less  strength.  In  the  region  of  the 
“Regulators”  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  strongholds  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  there  were  such  demonstrations  of  opposition  that  forces 
were  required  to  quell  the  uprisings,  and  “lynch  law”  was  frequently  brought  into 
play. 

Far  more  formidable,  however,  was  the  resistance  made  in  the  counties  of 
Fayette,  Westmoreland,  Washington,  and  Allegheny  in  Pennsylvania.  These  coun¬ 
ties  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  were  mostly  Presbyterians, 
men  of  great  energy  and  decision,  and  restive  under  the  restraints  of  laws  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  oppressive. 
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The  excise  tax  in  Pennsylvania,  which  had  remained  a  dead  letter  for  many 
years,  was  repealed,  when  the  people  were  to  submit  to  a  similar  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  new  Federal  Government,  March  3,  1791.  This  law  laid  a  tax  of 
four  pence  per  gallon  on  all  distilled  spirits.  The  members  of  the  Congress  from 
these  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  led  by  John  Smilie,  of  Fayette,  and  William 
Findley,  of  Westmoreland,  stoutly  opposed  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  on  their 
return  among  their  constituents,  loudly  and  openly  disapproved  of  it.  Albert  Gal¬ 
latin,  then  a  resident  of  Fayette  County,  also  opposed  the  law  by  all  constitutional 
methods. 

This  tax  excited  general  opposition,  but  nowhere  else  was  such  violence  exhibited 
in  resisting  the  execution  of  the  law.  Here  the  crops  of  grain  were  so  over¬ 
abundant  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  market  for  its  sale,  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  cereals  was  distilled  into  whisky,  the  far-famed  “Monongahela,”  called 
from  the  name  of  the  principal  river  in  that  region. 

These  inhabitants  insisted  that  an  article,  produced  almost  exclusively  by  an 
isolated  people  as  their  sole  and  necessary  support,  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  this  opinion  they  adhered  with  a  tenacity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  armed  resistance  to  the  law  figures  as  an  obscure 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Indeed,  most  of  the  writers  of  our  national 
chronicles  dismiss  it  with  a  few  brief  paragraphs.  Many  of  those  who  now  reside 
amid  the  scenes  which  formed  the  arena  of  its  action  are  not  well  informed 
concerning  it. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  found  the  Nation  staggering  under  a  great  load  of 
debt,  with  many  of  its  inhabitants  impoverished.  Alexander  Hamilton  proposed 
to  levy  duties  on  imports  and  an  excise  on  certain  productions  of  the  country, 
prominent  among  which  he  placed  distilled  spirits,  and  in  spite  of  strong  opposition 
in  Congress  the  bill  was  passed.  While  the  matter  was  under  consideration  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  a  resolution  in 
opposition  to  the  excise,  and  instructed  the  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
vote  against  the  measure. 

Active  opposition  to  the  law  soon  manifested  itself  in  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  meetings  were  held  at  Washington,  Pittsburgh  and  other  places,  in  which 
many  of  the  principal  men  of  the  region  participated.  The  action  of  Congress  was 
loudly  denounced  as  oppression  to  be  battled  against  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
They  declared,  too,  that  any  person  who  had  accepted  or  might  accept  an  office 
under  the  government  in  order  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  should  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  his  country,  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and  officially  and  personally 
shunned.  Strong  resolutions  were  adopted,  which  were  essentially  in  spirit  of  the 
boycott  against  those  who  would  pay  the  excise  tax.  The  Federal  Government  was 
scoffed  at,  its  coercive  authority  ridiculed,  and  with  the  motto,  “Liberty  and  No 
Excise !”  the  ball  of  the  rebellion  rolled  on.  This  action  was  locally  very  popular. 
In  many  places  throughout  Pennsylvania  “Liberty  Poles”  were  erected  which 
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marked  the  meeting  places  for  the  partisans  who  opposed  the  excise.  Frequently 
these  crowds  were  broken  up  in  a  general  fight,  and  almost  as  often  some  one  was 
hurt  and  many  arrested.  There  are  numerous  reports  of  these  clashes,  and  a 
serious  one  occurred  at  Northumberland,  when  Judge  William  Wilson  was  roughly 
treated. 

There  were  a  few  who  were  desirous  of  obeying  the  law,  but  as  soon  as  they 
made  a  return  of  the  stills  the  batteries  of  opposing  forces  were  turned  upon  them. 
In  a  number  of  instances  barns,  distilleries,  mills  and  other  buildings  were  burned 
in  the  night.  One  day,  preceding  the  assembling  of  malcontents  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
tax  collector  for  the  counties  of  Allegheny  and  Washington  made  his  appearance 
and,  aware  of  his  business,  a  party  of  men,  armed  and  disguised,  waylaid  him  at  a 
place  on  Pigeon  Creek,  in  Washington  County,  seized,  tarred  and  feathered  him, 
cut  off  his  hair,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,  obliging  him  to  decamp  on  foot  in 
that  painful  condition.  In  attempting  to  serve  legal  processes  upon  the  perpetrators 
of  this  outrage,  the  marshal’s  deputy  was  also  seized,  whipped,  tarred  and  feathered, 
and  after  having  his  money  taken  from  him,  was  tied  to  a  sappling  and  left  to  his 
late,  but  he  was  fortunately  discovered  and  rescued  by  friends.  Another  man  was 
similarly  handled  who  simply  remarked  that  they  could  not  reasonably  expect  pro¬ 
tection  from  a  government  whose  laws  they  so  strenuously  opposed.  Two  wit¬ 
nesses  of  this  assault  were  seized  by  an  armed  banditti  and  carried  off  so  they  could 
not  give  testimony  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  assault. 

President  Washington  feared  such  open  defiance  of  the  laws  and  issued  a 
proclamation  condemning  the  lawless  acts  and  warned  all  to  return  at  once  to  their 
allegiance.  Bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  out¬ 
rages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  process  was  also  issued  against  a  great  number  of 
non-complying  distillers.  The  proclamation  and  warning  did  not  produce  the 
desired  effect,  when  the  President  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  spirits  distilled  in  the 
counties  opposing  the  law.  Contractors  for  the  army  were  forbidden  to  purchase 
spirits  on  which  duty  had  not  been  paid.  The  distillers  were  thus  caught  between 
two  millstones.  They  feared  the  wrath  of  the  infuriated  populace  if  they  paid  the 
excise  tax,  or  lost  their  best  customers. 

The  factionists  were  encouraged  by  the  leniency  of  the  President,  but  they  kept 
the  marshal  from  serving  precepts  by  violent  threats.  They  committed  numerous 
outrages  upon  the  friends  of  government,  and  perfected  their  organization  into  mili¬ 
tary  bands  to  resist  any  force  that  might  be  sent  to  subject  them  to  the  laws.  They 
styled  their  acts  “mending  the  still.”  The  term  “Tom  the  Tinker”  came  into  use  at 
this  time  to  designate  the  opposition  to  the  excise  law. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  inflamed  state  of  public  mind  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  ambitious  designs  and  intemperate  speeches  of  a  few  leading  men. 
Conspicuous  among  the  malcontents  were  David  Bradford,  Colonel  John  Marshall, 
Robert  Smiley,  Hugh  Brackenridge,  William  Findley,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  The 
first  named  was  the  chief  agitator.  He  assembled  many  meetings  to  ascertain 
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enemies  as  well  as  to  learn  their  own  strength.  Mail  was  searched  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  stores  attacked.  There  was  even  a  plan  developed  which  had  the  capture  of 
Fort  Pitt  and  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Pittsburgh  as  objectives.  The  greatest 
popular  demonstration  was  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry,  where  16,000  men  were  pledged 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  Bradford.  The  insurrection  became  general  throughout 
all  that  region,  and  even  spread  into  the  neighboring  counties  of  Virginia,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  leading  men  in  each  community.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  the  local 
militia  formed  a  part  of  the  armed  force,  at  one  time  numbering  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  men. 

The  government  proceeded  against  the  distillers  who  refused  to  register  for 
taxation,  and  Major  Lenox,  United  States  Marshal,  issued  writs  on  some  forty  such 
offenders.  It  was  while  serving  the  last  of  these  papers  in  July,  1794,  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  General  John  Neville,  the  inspector,  to  the  home  of  a  farmer,  where 
neighbors  were  assisting  in  the  harvest.  When  the  two  officials  were  driving  away, 
after  the  paper  had  been  read,  an  attack  was  made  upon  them  and  a  shot  was  fired. 
The  same  day  a  regimental  meeting  was  in  progress  at  Mingo  Presbyterian  Church 
and  details  of  these  occurrences  reached  there  before  adjournment.  There  was 
intense  excitement  and  during  the  night  a  party  under  the  leadership  of  John  Holl- 
croft  proceeded  under  arms  to  the  residence  of  General  Neville,  in  Chartiers  Val¬ 
ley,  arriving  there  about  the  break  of  day.  The  inspector’s  commission  was 
demanded  and  refused  and  in  an  exchange  of  shots  between  the  assaulting  party  and 
those  defending  the  Neville  household  six  of  the  attackers  were  wounded,  one  mor¬ 
tally,  and  Hollcroft’s  followers  repulsed.  David  Bradford  and  others,  without 
authority,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  colonels  of  regiments  in  the  western  coun¬ 
ties  ordering  them  to  assemble  their  commands  and  march  to  Braddock’s  Field,  so 
as  to  reach  there  on  August  1.  At  this  moment  Governor  Mifflin  appointed  Chief 
Justice  McKean  and  General  William  Irvine  to  proceed  to  the  western  country  and 
ascertain  the  facts  relating  to  the  riots  and  endeavor  to  bring  the  insurgents  to  a 
sense  of  duty. 

The  wildest  excitement  prevailed,  and  great  crowds  gathered  on  the  following 
day  at  Mingo  Church  and  Couch’s  Fort.  Many  were  militiamen  under  Major 
James  McFarlane.  In  the  meantime  General  Neville  prepared  for  an  attack  on  his 
house.  Soldiers  from  the  garrison  in  Pittsburgh  were  sent  under  command  of 
Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  brother-in-law  of  General  Neville,  to  the  latter’s 
assistance.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  17  the  force  of  insurgents  arrived  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  General  Neville,  who  had  gone  to  Pittsburgh.  A 
demand  to  search  his  house  for  him  was  refused.  The  women  and  children  were 
permitted  to  go  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Presley  Neville,  a  short  distance  away. 
The  attack  then  soon  followed  and  was  terrible  in  its  results.  Major  McFarlane 
was  almost  instantly  killed ;  firebrands  were  applied  to  the  outbuildings,  the  flames 
soon  reaching  the  main  house,  the  inmates  being  compelled  to  surrender,  and  these 
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and  others  of  General  Neville’s  household  and  friends  were  in  great  peril.  The 
house  with  all  its  valuable  contents  was  entirely  destroyed. 

President  Washington,  learning  of  the  attack,  called  a  meeting  of  his  cabinet,  to 
which  he  summoned  General  Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Com¬ 
missioners  were  dispatched  to  apprise  the  insurgents  of  their  grave  danger.  A 
proclamation  was  broadcast  August  7,  which  warned  of  the  impending  war  if  all 
did  not  quietly  return  to  their  homes  by  September  1.  The  same  day  a  requisition 
was  made  on  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania 
for  their  several  quotas  of  militia,  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand  troops.  This 
number  was  afterward  raised  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  army  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Cum¬ 
berland,  Maryland,  and  Bedford,  Pennsylvania.  Carlisle  was  the  rendezvous  for 
the  Pennsylvania  contingent  of  5,200.  These  were  raised  as  follows :  Cumberland 
County  363,  and  similar  quotas  from  York,  Lancaster,  and  Franklin.  They  were 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  James  Chambers,  of  Chambersburg,  and 
Governor  Mifflin  was  present  in  person. 

During  the  recruiting  of  this  force  Judge  Jasper  Yeates,  United  States  Senator 
James  Ross,  and  William  Bradford,  sent  as  commissioners,  arrived  in  the  disaffected 
region  and  found  the  leading  insurgents  in  convention  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry.  Nearby 
stood  a  liberty  pole,  with  the  legend  “Liberty,  and  No  Excise !  No  asylum  for  cow¬ 
ards  or  traitors !”  David  Bradford  laughed  at  the  proclamations  of  the  President 
and  at  the  governors  of  the  several  States  for  sending  troops. 

While  all  these  events  were  transpiring  the  soldiers  responded  to  the  call,  and 
President  Washington,  himself,  departed  for  the  front,  September  30,  during  a 
drenching  rain  storm.  He  was  accompanied  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  his  private  secretary,  and  a  colored  servant.  The  party  arrived  at 
Harrisburg,  Friday,  October  3. 

This  same  day  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  malcontents  was 
held  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry  and  appointed  commissioners  to  wait  upon  his  Excellency 
and  assure  him  that  submission  and  order  could  be  restored  without  the  aid  of  mili¬ 
tary  force.  The  insurgents  by  this  time  had  come  to  their  senses  and,  intimidated  by 
the  greatness  of  the  force  then  on  the  march  to  their  country,  fled  in  every  direction. 

The  troops  reached  Parkinson’s  Ferry  on  November  9,  but  quiet  then  reigned 
on  every  hand.  Hamilton  caused  the  arrest  of  two  hundred,  who  were  taken  into 
custody  and  marched  to  Pittsburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Philadelphia.  Morgan’s 
corps  was  kept  in  the  district  throughout  that  winter.  Those  arrested  were  subse¬ 
quently  pardoned ;  Bradford  escaped  to  Spanish  territory  and  the  insurrection  was 
history. 

From  Washington’s  diary  we  learn  many  interesting  details  of  his  journey  to 
Bedford  and  return.  He  drove  the  carriage  much  of  the  distance.  He  noted  great 
interest  in  the  canal  and  locks  between  Myerstown  and  Lebanon.  He  lodged  at 
Lebanon  and  breakfasted  the  following  morning  at  Hummelstown;  reached  Har- 
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risburg  about  noon.  The  1st  Regiment  of  New  Jersey  was  drawn  up  to  receive 
him.  After  dinner  Conrad  Bombaugh,  the  chief  burgess,  delivered  an  address,  and 
Alexander  Berryhill  spoke  for  the  citizens.  The  President  left  the  next  morning 
and  drove  his  carriage  through  the  ford  in  the  river.  On  the  Cumberland  County 
side  a  detachment  of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  received  and  escorted  him  to 
Carlisle,  where  he  arrived  at  11  o’clock.  Here  he  remained  seven  days,  the  guest 
of  Colonel  Ephraim  Blaine.  The  several  members  of  the  President’s  cabinet,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mifflin  and  members  of  his  staff,  State  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 

officers  and  soldiers  formed  a  brilliant  and 
numerous  assemblage.  Washington  was  treated 
with  the  warmest  affection  during  this  visit. 

On  Sunday,  October  12,  the  President 
departed.  He  stopped  for  a  rest  with  Colonel 
Arthur  Buchanan,  at  present  Jacksonville,  and 
reached  Shippensburg  for  dinner.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  Chambersburg,  and 
was  given  a  reception  at  the  tavern  of  Colonel 
William  Morrow.  The  party  set  out  at  day¬ 
break  and  reached  Robert  McCullough’s  tavern 
at  Greencastle  for  breakfast.  Tom  McCul¬ 
lough,  the  landlord’s  ten-year-old  son,  who 
later  represented  the  district  in  Congress,  and 

Washington’s  Headquarters,  Bedford  . 

became  the  first  president  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  was  discovered  under  the  table.  Washington  intervened 
as  the  tavern  keeper  was  about  to  send  his  son  from  the  room  for  punishment.  The 
journey  from  here  to  Bedford  was  made  without  further  comment  in  his  diary. 

The  return  trip  from  Bedford  was  started  October  21 ;  the  journey  to  Burnt 
Cabins,  of  thirty-seven  miles,  being  made  the  first  day;  through  Fannettburg, 
Strasburg,  and  Pleasant  Hill,  to  the  Black  Horse,  on  the  western  side  of  Herron’s 
Branch,  then  into  Shippensburg,  where  they  remained  over  night  at  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Ripley’s  Black  Horse  Tavern.  They  spent  the  next  night  with  General 
Michael  Simpson,  present  New  Cumberland,  then  into  York,  to  Wright’s  Ferry, 
where  they  tarried  for  the  night.  Sunday  and  Monday  they  spent  in  Lancaster, 
and  on  Tuesday,  October  28,  it  was  noted  in  the  newspapers  that  “the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  his  suite,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  Bedford  and  resumed 
his  duties  at  the  seat  of  government.” 

Commenting  on  his  trip,  the  President  wrote  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  did 
not  accompany  him  on  the  return  journey,  but  went  forward  with  the  troops  to  visit 
the  region  lately  in  insurrection,  dated  “Wright’s  Ferry,  Sunday,  October  26: 
Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  without  accident  to  man,  horse  or  carriage,  although  the 
latter  has  had  wherewith  to  try  its  goodness,  especially  in  ascending  the  North 
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Mountain  from  Skinners  by  a  wrong  road,  that  is,  by  the  old  road,  which  never  was 
good,  and  is  rendered  next  to  impossible  by  neglect.” 

The  Whisky  Insurrection,  as  the  rebellion  was  called,  was  a  distinct  and  serious 
menace  to  the  integrity,  and  even  of  the  existence  of  the  infant  republic.  It  was  the 
first  formidable  revolt  against  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Federal  Government, 
a  bold  defiance  of  constituted  authority  and  direct  assault.  Its  crushing  defeat  gave 
great  prestige  to  the  young  republic  and  its  power  for  self-government. 

The  cost  of  the  insurrection  to  the  Federal  Government  exceeded  $1,500,000, 
and  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  more  than  $1,000,000.  As  Washington 
said :  “The  contest  decided  that  a  small  section  of  the  United  States  could  not 
dictate  to  the  whole  Union.” 


WAR  OF  1812 


CHAPTER  I. 

SUSTAINING  INDEPENDENCE. 

There  remained  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  government 
created  after  the  success  of  the  Colonies  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Independ¬ 
ence  had  been  asserted,  but  it  was  not  surely  established  or  altogether  accepted. 
Americans  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  looking  to  England  for  guidance. 
Another  trial  of  strength  seemed  necessary  before  either  country  could  be  quite  sure 
that  American  independence  could  be  maintained.  The  matter  of  trade  has  ever 
been  a  most  important  element  in  the  relation  among  the  several  nations ;  it  has 
always  been  so  with  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  infant  republic  was  having  trouble 
with  the  Barbary  pirates  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  England,  who  particularly 
guarded  that  region,  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  uncertain  contest  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  maintained  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  and  disregarded  entirely  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  She  overhauled  American  vessels,  took  from  them  such  seamen  as  she 
claimed  to  be  British  subjects,  and  forced  them  to  serve  in  the  English  Navy.  Out¬ 
rages  upon  the  seas,  such  as  no  nation  with  any  strength  and  self  respect  would 
permit,  were  a  frequent  occurrence.  Even  cargoes  belonging  to  neutrals  were 
declared  to  be  contraband  and  the  ships  were  escorted  to  English  ports.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  during  the  time  of  peace  following  the  Revolution,  Eng¬ 
land  had  supplied  the  Indians  along  the  western  frontier  with  arms  and  scalping 
knives. 

President  Jefferson  tried  to  prevent  war  and  placed  an  embargo  on  shipping,  but 
this  paralyzed  trade,  hurting  our  people  quite  as  much  as  it  did  those  of  the  British 
Isles,  when  it  was  revoked,  and  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  passed  in  its  stead. 
In  April,  1809,  the  English  Government  opened  negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of 
existing  difficulties  and  consented  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  “Orders  in 
Council”  on  condition  that  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  be  repealed.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  accordingly ;  but  when  the  news  reached 
England  that  government  refused  to  ratify  the  proceedings  and  the  minister  was 
recalled. 

The  only  course  left  was  war,  which  was  declared  June  18,  1812,  by  Act  of 
Congress.  The  grievances  recited  in  the  declaration  were :  the  violation  of  the 
American  Flag  on  the  high  seas;  the  blockading  of  our  ports;  the  impressment  of 
our  seamen;  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  the  Orders  of  Council;  and  the 
Indian  disturbances  in  the  Northwest.  Every  Pennsylvania  Representative  except 
one  and  both  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  the  declaration,  and  the  people  at  home 
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approved  their  conduct.  The  only  Federalist  in  Congress  was  John  Gloninger, 
who  represented  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Dauphin,  and  Lebanon.  Having  voted 
against  the  war  tax  bill  he  resigned,  and  Edward  Crouch,  of  the  war  and  adminis¬ 
tration  party  was  elected. 

Five  days  after  the  action  of  Congress  and  before  the  war  declaration  reached 
England  the  British  Government  withdrew  its  objectionable  Orders  in  Council. 
With  our  present  cable  communication  it  is  hardly  probable  that  this  war  would 
have  been  fought.  But  the  storm  that  had  been  brewing  for  twenty  years  had  at  last 
gathered  and  broken.  The  army  of  the  United  States  numbered  at  that  time  6,774 
regulars.  It  was  miserably  equipped,  poorly  drilled  and  its  morale  was  extremely 
low.  Our  navy  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  small  but  good  fighting  ships,  while  our 
enemy  was  the  mistress  of  the  seas  with  nearly  a  thousand  war  vessels.  Our 
national  finances  were  in  a  precarious  condition  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  trade 
regulation  acts  of  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

Even  worse  than  this  lack  of  preparation  for  war  was  the  divided  sentiment  of 
the  country.  The  North,  especially  New  York  and  New  England,  did  not  want 

war,  because  it  would  injure  their  commercial 
interests.  Only  in  the  frontier  districts  of  the 
South  and  West  was  there  a  desire  for  hostil¬ 
ities.  Of  the  members  of  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  declaration  of  war,  three-fourths  were 
from  Southern  and  Western  States.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  the 
sentiment  against  the  war  was  so  strong  that 
the  quota  of  soldiers  which  should  have  been 
sent  from  the  States  was  flatly  refused.  One 
thing,  however,  was  in  our  favor :  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  could  not  throw  her  full  force  against  the 
United  States,  for  her  mighty  struggle  with 
Napoleon  was  at  its  height  when  war  was 
declared. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  infant  Nation  be¬ 
lieved  that  Great  Britain  had  wantonly  trampled 
on  their  rights,  and  on  May  12  Governor  Si¬ 
mon  Snyder  expressed  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  his  call  for  Pennsylvania’s  quota  of  14,000  militia,  when  he  stated  that 
for  thirty  years  we  had  lived  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  while  the 
storm  of  war  had  been  desolating  many  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
all  means  which  wisdom  and  patience  could  devise  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  peace.  “The  cup  of  patience,  of  humiliation  and  long 
suffering,”  declared  the  Governor,  “had  been  filled  to  overflowing;  and  the  indig¬ 
nant  arm  of  an  injured  people  must  be  raised  to  dash  it  to  the  earth  and  grasp 
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the  avenging  sword.  If  ever  a  nation  had  justifiable  cause  for  war,  that  nation  is 
the  United  States.  If  ever  a  people  had  motives  to  fight,  we  are  that  people.  It 
would  give  the  Governor  inexpressible  satisfaction  if  Pennsylvania  would  volun¬ 
teer  her  quota.” 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  that  in  response  to  the  Governor’s  call 
three  times  as  many  troops  tendered  their  services  as  were  required.  The  disap¬ 
pointment  of  some  was  so  great  that  money  was  freely  offered  to  secure  a  place 
among  those  accepted  by  the  authorities.  William  Reed,  the  adjutant  general  of 
Pennsylvania,  speedily  organized  this  force,  which  was  formed  into  two  divisions, 
four  brigades  and  twenty-two  regiments.  The  first,  or  Philadelphia  division,  was 
commanded  by  Major  General  Isaac  Morrell,  and  the  second,  from  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity,  by  Major  General  Adamson  Tannehill. 

The  other  side  of  public  sentiment  was  shown  by  Federalist  meetings.  Those 
were  invited  to  attend  “who  are  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  deleterious  measures  of  the  present 
administration.” 

Congress  had  passed  an  embargo  law  on  April  4,  1812,  which  expired  on  July  2. 
July  30  was  solemnized  as  a  fast  day  in  Pennsylvania,  and  August  20  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  throughout  the  United  States.  In  July  all  British 
subjects  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  were  required  to  report  their  names,  occupa¬ 
tion,  residence,  etc.,  to  the  United  States  Marshal.  During  the  same  month  a 
general  alarm  prevailed  in  Erie  and  vicinity,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a 
British-Indian  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  On  the  15th  the  16th  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Pennsylvania  Militia  was  organized  under  General  John  Kelso,  of  Erie. 
Four  thousand  men  called  for  by  the  President  rendezvoused  at  Meadville  and 
Pittsburgh  preparatory  to  a  movement  on  Canada. 

Governor  Simon  Snyder,  on  August  26,  issued  a  strong  appeal  for  a  call  to 
arms :  “The  landing  upon  our  shores,  by  the  enemy,  of  hordes  of  marauders,  for 
the  purpose  avowedly  to  create  by  plunder,  burning  and  general  devastation,  all 
possible  individual  and  public  distress,  gives  scope  for  action  to  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  by  repelling  that  foe,  and  with  just  indignation  seek  to  avenge  the 
unprovoked  wrongs  heaped  on  our  unoffending  country.  The  militia  generally 
within  the  counties  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Berks,  Schuylkill,  York,  Adams  and  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  that  part  of  Chester  County  which  constitutes  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  3d 
Division,  and  those  corps  particularly,  who,  when  danger  first  threatened,  patrioti¬ 
cally  tendered  their  services  in  the  field,  are  earnestly  invited  to  rise  (as  on  many 
occasions  Pennsylvania  has  heretofore  done)  superior  to  local  feeling  and  evasives 
that  might  possibly  be  drawn  from  an  imperfect  military  system,  and  to  repair 
with  that  alacrity  which  duty  commands,  and  it  is  fondly  hoped  inclination  will 
prompt,  to  the  several  places  of  brigade  or  regimental  rendezvous  that  shall  respec¬ 
tively  be  designed  by  the  proper  officer,  and  thence  to  march  to  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous.  Pennsylvanians,  whose  hearts  must  be  gladdened  at  the  recital  of  the 
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deeds  of  heroism  achieved  by  their  fellow-citizens,  soldiers  now  in  arms  on  the 
Lake  frontier,  and  within  the  enemy’s  country,  now  the  occasion  has  occurred, 
will  with  order  seek  and  punish  that  same  implacable  foe  now  marauding  on  the 
Atlantic  shore  of  two  of  our  sister  States.” 

Soon  the  2,000  men  at  Meadville  were  ordered  to  Western  New  York,  where 

they  participated  in  the  battles  along  the  Canadian 
border.  After  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Generals 
Dearborn  and  Wilkinson,  the  rank  of  major  gen¬ 
eral  was  conferred  upon  Jacob  Brown,  of  Bucks 
County,  and  he  was  given  the  command  of  the 
Northern  Department.  He  defeated  the  British 
and  won  a  signal  victory  at  Ogdenburg,  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  1812.  At  the  second  attack  upon  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  May  27,  1813,  when  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  British  squadron  reached  there 
Colonel  Backus  was  in  command.  General  Jacob 
Brown,  who  was  at  his  home,  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  arrived  before  dawn  of  the  28th.  He 
sent  expresses  in  all  directions  to  summon  the 
militia  to  the  field,  and  fired  guns  to  arouse  the 
inhabitants. 

As  rapidly  as  the  militia  came  in  they  were  armed  and  sent  to  Horse  Island, 
where  it  was  expected  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  land.  On  the  appearance  of 
some  American  gunboats  the  British  squadron  went  out  on  the  open  lake.  When 
the  enemy  discovered  the  real  weakness  of  the  defenders,  the  squadron  returned 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  and  landed  a  large  force  on  Horse  Island.  The  militia 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  island  to  the  mainland  and  fled  at  the  first  fire  of 
the  invaders.  This  disgraceful  conduct  astonished  General  Brown,  and  when  he 
discovered  the  storehouses  and  a  ship  in  flames,  set  on  fire  by  Americans  who 
believed  their  militia  was  in  full  retreat,  it  caused  him  to  redouble  his  exertions  to 
rally  the  militia.  He  succeeded,  and  so  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  favor  of 
his  country.  When  Sir  George  Prevost,  mounted  on  a  high  stump,  saw  the  rallying 
militia  on  his  flank  and  rear,  he  believed  them  to  be  American  reinforcements 
and  sounded  a  retreat.  For  his  conduct  in  the  defense  of  Sackett’s  Harbor  Brown 
was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  United  States  Army. 

General  Brown  also  made  the  only  redeeming  movement  in  Wilkinson’s  dis¬ 
graceful  expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  against  Montreal,  November, 
1813.  He  captured  and  held  the  post  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  which  movement 
permitted  the  union  of  the  several  armies,  or  the  defeat  would  have  been  even  more 
disastrous.  He  also  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Fort  Erie,  which  is  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  opposite  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  July  3,  1814. 


General  Jacob  Brown 
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General  Brown  then  won  the  severe  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  July  25,  in  which 
2,600  Americans  defeated  7,000  British  and  captured  one  of  their  batteries;  the 
general  being  twice  wounded,  Major  Daniel  McFarland  was  killed.  Captain  Biddle 
and  Colonel  Hugh  Brady,  of  Northumberland  County,  afterward  a  distinguished 
general  of  the  United  States  Army,  were  severely  wounded. 

General  Brown  was  again  severely  wounded  at  the  repulse  of  the  British  at 
Fort  Erie,  August  16,  1814.  Both  parties  prepared  to  renew  the  contest  and  Brown 
remained  in  command.  On  September  17  he  stormed  the  attacking  forces  by  a 
sortie  from  the  fort  and  won  a  brilliant  victory,  which  saved  Fort  Erie,  with  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  the  stores  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Lieutenant  John  G.  Watmough,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  severely  wounded  in  this  action. 

Public  honors  were  bestowed  upon  Generals  Brown,  Porter  and  Ripley.  Con¬ 
gress  presented  each  with  a  gold  medal.  Of  the  chief  commander,  General  Brown, 
it  was  said,  ‘'no  enterprise  which  he  undertook  ever  failed,”  and  the  city  of  New 
York  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  beautiful  gold  box.  The  Governor  of 
New  Yrork  presented  him  with  an  elegant  sword.  At  the  function  in  New  York 
City,  February  4,  1815,  Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton  presided,  and  the  aldermen  and 
principal  citizens  hailed  General  Brown  as  the  hero  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy’s  Lane. 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  gave  him  a  great  public  banquet  at  Washington  Hall, 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman  presiding,  with  Major  Jackson,  vice  president. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Brown  was  retained  in  command  of  the  north¬ 
ern  division  of  the  army  and  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  March  10,  1821,  which  exalted  position  he  held  with  honor  and  credit  till  his 
death,  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  February  24,  1828,  from  the  effects 
of  wounds  received  at  Lundy’s  Lane.  A  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains 
in  the  historic  Congressional  burial  ground,  which  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  Jacob  Brown.  He  was  born  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1775,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  commanding-general  of  the  army,  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1828. 

Let  him  who  e’er  in  after  days 
Shall  view  this  monument  of  praise, 

For  honor  heave  the  patriot  sigh 
And  for  his  country  learn  to  die. 

During  the  summer  of  1813  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary  rivers 
were  made  a  general  scene  of  ruin  and  distress.  The  British  forces  assumed  the 
character  of  the  incendiary  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  the  town  of  York,  in 
Upper  Canada,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  American  Army  under  General  Dear¬ 
born  in  April  of  that  year.  The  burning  of  York  was  accidental,  but  its  destruction 
served  as  a  pretext  for  the  general  pillage  and  conflagration  which  followed  the 
marching  of  the  British  Army.  The  conduct  of  the  British  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Delaware  caused  the  utmost  alarm  in  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 
The  excitement  in  Philadelphia  was  intense,  for  the  city  was  practically  defenseless. 
Only  fourteen  invalid  soldiers  were  in  Fort  Mifflin.  The  enemy  could  easily  have 
sailed  up  the  river  and  levied  contributions  on  Philadelphia. 

General  John  Armstrong-,  Secretary  of  War,  a  native  of  Carlisle,  and  a  veteran 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  did  not  think  Philadelphia  was  in  danger.  He  rather 
ridiculed  the  suggestion  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  William  Duane.  The  defense  of  that 
city  was  chiefly  maintained  by  volunteers  from  Pennsylvania.  One  camp  was 
established  at  Shell  Pot,  north  of  Wilmington,  where  the  “Philadelphia  Blues,” 
under  Captain  Lewis  Rush,  formed  a  part  of  the  command.  He  was  promoted  and 
Lieutenant  Henry  Myers  succeeded  him  as  captain  of  the  Blues,  or  “Bucktails,”  as 
they  were  more  generally  called. 

An  important  event  of  this  war  was  the  blockade  of  the  Delaware  River  in 
March,  1813,  by  the  British  fleet  under  Commodore  Sir  John  P.  Beresford,  during 
which  Philadelphia  suffered  much  financial  loss. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 


Foreign  nations,  who  still  smiled  incredulously  at  the  pretensions  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  on  an  ocean  warfare  with  the  proud  “Mistress  of  the  Seas,”  were 
not  prepared  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  victory  of  the  United  States 
frigate  “Constitution"  over  the  “Guerriere,”  fresh  and  decisive  proof  of  the  naval 
prowess  of  the  youthful  republic  in  the  magnificent  triumph  achieved  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Oliver  H.  Perry  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  September  io,  1813. 

It  was  here  for  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  flag  of  a  British 

squadron  was  struck,  humiliatingly,  to  a  foe.  Great 
Britain  had  already  been  signally  defeated  in  single 
naval  combats  during  the  war ;  she  was  now  beaten 
in  squadron ;  every  one  of  her  ships  striking  their 
colors  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  unexpected  and  disgraceful  surrender  of  the 
Northern  Army  under  General  Hull  to  the  British 
rendered  a  superior  force  on  Lake  Erie  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  American  territory  bordering 
on  the  lake,  as  well  as  for  offensive  operations  in 
Canada.  At  this  time  the  United  States  possessed  no 
naval  force  on  the  lake ;  the  only  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Government  had  been  captured  at  Detroit. 

t 

Reverend  Harold  E.  Keller,  in  his  excellent  “His¬ 
tory  of  Pennsylvania,”  tells  the  following  thrilling 
story  of  Daniel  Dobbins,  a  real  hero : 


Daniel  Dobbins 


On  July  5th,  1776,  a  son  was  born  in  the  Dobbins  family  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Juniata  River,  near  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  given  the  name  Daniel. 
Until  the  age  of  19  he  lived  on  the  farm.  Joining  in  the  services  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Population  Company  in  1795,  he  walked  through  the  wilderness  to  Colt’s 
Station,  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Erie.  Some  merchants  had  already  started  a 
sailing  service  on  the  lake  between  Presque  Isle  (Erie),  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  He 
entered  their  service  in  1803,  and  at  the  aged  of  27,  became  master  of  the  sloop 
“Good  Intent.”  He  commanded  successfully  “The  Ranger”  and  the  “Salina.”  He 
was  captured  with  the  latter  vessel  at  Mackinac  in  July,  1812,  shortly  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  [With  him  were  the  owner,  Rufus  S.  Reed,  and  a  passenger, 
William  W.  Reed.  They  sailed  into  the  harbor,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
hostilities  had  commenced.]  His  captors  sent  him  to  Detroit  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
boat,  but  General  Hull’s  force  of  Americans  retook  the  boat  before  it  reached  the 
city.  He  then  joined  the  army  and  fought  in  several  of  the  skirmishes  around 
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Detroit.  At  the  capture  of  Detroit  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Malden,  where  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  executed  for  it  was  claimed  he  violated  a  parole.  He  escaped 
and,  receiving  a  pass  from  a  friend  in  the  English  Army,  he  set  out  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lines.  His  absence  was  noted  and  the  alarm  was  sounded.  A  reward  was 
offered  for  him  dead  or  alive,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  scalp,  and  savages  were  put 
upon  his  trail ;  but  he  made  his  way  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Part  of 
the  time  he  lay  concealed  in  the  woods,  part  of  the  time  under  the  inverted  bulk  of 
a  wreck,  partly  buried  in  the  sand.  Finding  a  dugout  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  he 
paddled  all  the  way  across  Lake  Erie  to  Sandusky,  where  he  procured  a  horse  and 
journeyed  on  to  Cleveland.  There  he  abandoned  his  mount  and  proceeded  to 
Presque  Isle  by  canoe.  To  the  garrison  at  this  place  he  gave  the  first  news  of  the 
fate  of  Mackinac  and  Hull’s  surrender. 

At  the  request  of  General  Meade,  the  officer  in  command,  Dobbins  started  at 
once  for  Washington  as  bearer  of  dispatches  telling  of  these  important  events.  He 
had  to  travel  through  the  forests  to  Pittsburgh  and  then  by  military  road  to  Bal¬ 
timore.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  news.  Hardly  had  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Eustis,  finished  reading  the  dispatches  when  Colonel  Lewis  Cass  arrived.  Cass 
served  under  Hull  at  Detroit.  The  Secretary  with  his  two  messengers  went  at  once 
to  the  White  House.  A  cabinet  meeting  was  hastily  summoned  and  the  news  dis¬ 
cussed.  Finally  President  Madison  declared :  '‘There  is  one  thing  to  be  done. 
We  must  gain  control  of  the  lakes.  Therein  lies  our  only  safety.”  Captain  Dob¬ 
bins’  advice  was  asked  and  before  he  left  Washington  he  was  given  a  commission 
in  the  navy  and  authorized  to  begin  a  fleet  at  Presque  Isle.  Traveling  home  by  the 
way  of  New  York  he  engaged  several  ship  carpenters  there  who  accompanied  him 
back  by  way  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  rivers  to  Oswego,  along  Lake  Ontario 
to  Niagara  and  so  on  to  Erie. 

Great  oak  trees  grow  close  to  the  shore  so  there  was  no  lack  of  timber.  The 
trees  were  bought  for  $1.00  each.  On  September  26th  he  himself  felled  the  first 
tree,  a  giant  oak  that  afterward  became  the  keel  of  “The  Niagara.”  Wood  was  at 
hand  and  cheap,  but  other  articles  were  hard  to  find.  Steel  was  hauled  from  Mead- 
ville,  and  axes  were  made  at  the  shipyard.  In  January,  Commander  Chauncey,  in 
command  on  all  the  Lakes,  and  Henry  Eckford,  naval  architect,  visited  Erie  and 
approved  Dobbins’  work.  They  left  plans  and  orders  to  build  two  sloops  of  war, 
the  vessels  that  afterward  became  “The  Lawrence”  and  “The  Niagara.”  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Noah  Brown  arrived  from  New  York  with  some  regular  shipbuilders  and 
took  charge.  Most  of  the  carpenters  at  work  up  to  this  time  were  merely  house 
carpenters.  On  March  27th,  Commander  Perry  came  to  the  scene  and  assumed 
command.  .... 

The  first  guns  to  arrive  at  Erie  were  12-pounders  brought  by  Captain  Dobbins 
from  Black  Rock  under  the  greatest  difficulty.  With  just  one  gun  across  Buffalo 
Creek,  the  ice  took  out  the  bridge.  He  then  proceeded  with  the  one  gun  on  the  ice 
of  the  lake  to  a  point  near  Cattaraugas,  when  the  ice  broke  and  the  gun  sank  in 
12  feet  of  water.  He  fished  it  out  and  on  April  10th  reached  Erie.  The  other 
1 2-pounders  he  brought  up  without  much  trouble.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
lake  was  free  from  ice  and  Perry  ordered  him  to  bring  up  three  long  32-pounders 
weighing  6,300  pounds  each.  Although  twice  threatened  with  death,  once  by  a 
leaky  boat,  another  time  by  a  severe  storm,  his  task  was  accomplished. 

By  August  1  Perry  and  Dobbins,  through  purchase  and  construction,  provided 
a  flotilla  consisting  of  the  ships  “Lawrence”  and  “Niagara,”  of  twenty  guns  each, 
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Painting'  of  “Niagara”  Under  Full  Sail 

Painted  by  Hornick,  of  Erie 
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and  seven  smaller  vessels,  to  wit:  One  of  four  guns,  one  of  three,  two  of  two  and 
three  of  one. 

The  enemy  appeared  off  the  harbor  while  part  of  this  navy  was  being  built,  but 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  prevented  their  approach  where  the  construction  work 
would  be  destroyed.  After  Perry  succeeded  in  getting  his  navy  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  lake,  he  proceeded  to  Put-in-Bay,  near  where  the  British  fleet  lay 

under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Here  he  watched  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  and 
awaited  a  chance  to  offer  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  10  the  enemy  was  dis¬ 
covered  bearing  down  upon 
the  American  force,  which  im¬ 
mediately  prepared  to  meet 
them.  Perry  had  nine  vessels 
with  fifty-three  guns  and  two 
swivels.  The  British  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  vessels  carrying 
sixty-three  guns,  four  howitz¬ 
ers  and  two  swivels.  Perry 
proposed  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  close  quarters.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  approach  of  the  enemy  warranted  the 
display  of  the  signal,  every  vessel  was  beating  out  against  the  wind  with  the  boats 
ahead  towing  the  others. 

Perry  formed  his  line  of  battle  and  the  two  squadrons  slowly  approached  each 
other.  Realizing  they  would  be  in  battle  by  the  noon  hour,  grog  and  bread  were 
served  in  advance,  and  in  a  moment  every  man  was  at  quarters.  Perry  made  a 
round  of  the  deck,  from  gun  to  gun,  carefully  examining  each  and  exchanging 
cheering  words  with  the  men. 

At  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven  a  bugle  was  sounded  on  board  the  enemy’s  flag¬ 
ship,  the  “Detroit.”  Loud  cheers  burst  from  all  their  crews,  and  a  tremendous  fire 
opened  upon  the  “Lawrence”  from  the  British  long  guns,  but  on  account  of  the 
range  of  the  guns  on  the  “Lawrence”  it  could  not  be  returned  for  nearly  forty 
minutes.  The  “Lawrence”  kept  her  course  in  gallant  and  determined  style,  but  was 
badly  cut  up  by  the  big  guns  of  the  “Detroit.”  The  enemy’s  fire  was  clearly 
directed  toward  the  “Lawrence.”  She  was  hit  in  every  direction  and  narrowly 
escaped  several  explosions.  Perry  realized  the  seriousness  of  his  situation  and 
made  full  sail,  directing  the  other  vessels  to  follow,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  with 
the  enemy.  The  terrible  fire,  however,  to  which  he  was  exposed  soon  cut  away 
every  brace  and  bowline  of  the  “Lawrence,”  and  the  boat  became  unmanageable. 
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The  other  vessels  could  not  close  up,  and  in  this  disastrous  situation  the  “Law¬ 
rence”  continued  to  sustain  the  main  force  of  the  enemy’s  fire. 

Throughout  the  ordeal  order  prevailed.  There  was  no  sign  of  fear,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  men  at  the  guns  were  wounded  they  were  quietly  carried  below  and 


Battle  of  Lake  Erie 


others  bravely  stepped  to  their  places.  The  dead  remained  where  they  fell  until 
after  the  action.  At  this  juncture  the  enemy  believed  the  battle  won.  The  “Law¬ 
rence”  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck ;  her  deck  was  streaming  with  blood  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  mangled  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  slain;  nearly  the  whole  crew  were 
either  killed  or  wounded ;  her  guns,  too,  were  dismounted,  Commodore  Perry  and 
his  officers  working  the  very  last  one  capable  of  firing  a  shot. 

At  2  o’clock  Captain  Elliott  was  able  to  bring  the  “Niagara”  into  closer  action ; 
and  Commodore  Perry,  finding  he  could  get  no  further  use  from  the  “Lawrence.” 
suddenly  shifted  his  flag  to  the  “Niagara”  and  boarded  her,  leaving  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Yarnell  in  command  of  the  “Lawrence.”  The  transfer  of  Perry  was 
made  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire  from  the  enemy  ships,  with  the  commodore 
standing  erect  in  the  small  boat  and  directing  his  oarsmen.*  The  entire  squadron 
was  soon  in  action  and  Perry  alongside  the  British  Commodore  Barclay,  in  the 
“LadyPrevost.”  Approaching  within  half  pistol  shot,  Perry’s  fire  was  so  deadly 
that  the  enemy’s  men  were  compelled  to  run  below.  The  “Caledonia”  opened  a 

*In  most  of  the  pictures  of  Perry  being-  transferred  from  the  “Lawrence”  to  the 
“Niagara”  he  is  shown  as  in  full  and  glowing  uniform,  standing  erect,  and,  perhaps,  hold¬ 
ing  a  flag  in  the  air,  with  his  little  brother  clinging  to  his  arm.  Dr.  Usher  Parson’s  story 
is  that  Perry  was  dressed  as  was  the  rest  of  his  sailors,  in  a  fighting  jacket,  and  seated, 
and  that  his  little  brother  was  not  with  him. 
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destructive  fire  upon  the  British,  and  she  was  closely  followed  by  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels,  and  the  enemy  was  soon  enclosed  between  the  “Niagara”  and  the 
American  fleet,  and  in  that  position  the  British  ships  suffered  a  terrible  fire  on 
both  quarters. 

There  is  an  incident  of  this  battle  which  is  not  generally  known,  but  which  may 
have  been  a  determining  factor  in  Perry’s  victory.  One  of  Barclay’s  ships,  the 


Commodore  Perry  Transfers  His  Flag’  to  the  ‘‘Niagara” 


“Caledonia,”  came  sailing  around  his  flagship,  the  “Detroit,”  in  order  to  meet  the 
“Niagara,”  when  it  should  appear  passing  the  stern  of  the  “Detroit.”  The  wind 
was  light,  and  as  she  came  about  her  sailing  master  allowed  too  little  room  between 
vessels,  and  as  his  ship  was  slightly  heeled  over,  in  coming  about  she  lost  the  wind 
pressure  of  her  sails,  when  she  came  behind  the  large  sails  of  the  “Detroit,”  and  her 
rigging  swung  back,  caught  into  the  “Detroit’s”  rigging,  and  thus  enabled  Perry’s 
ship  to  get  into  her  position,  without  meeting  the  “Caledonia.”  This  possibly  turned 
Perry’s  chance  to  a  sure  victory,  and  that  success,  and  the  subsequent  military  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  army  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  brought  to  the  United  States  all  the 
territory  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

After  a  contest  of  three  hours,  a  naval  victory  was  achieved  by  the  Americans, 
in  which  every  vessel  of  the  enemy  fleet  was  captured.  If  anything  could  enhance 
its  brilliancy  it  was  the  modest  and  laconic  manner  in  which  it  was  announced  by  the 
gallant  victor :  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours  !” 

Various  States  honored  the  brave  Perry,  but  nowhere  was  more  appreciation 
shown  than  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Assembly  directed  “That  the  thanks  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  be  tendered  to  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  for  his  brillant  action  through 
which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  His  Britanic  Majesty’s  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.”  A 
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gold  medal  was  presented  to  Commodore  Jesse  Duncan  Elliott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Perry’s  second  in  command,  and  silver  medals  to  other  Pennsylvanians  who  served 
so  gallantly  on  board  the  American  squadron. 


Remains  of  the  “Niagara”  Raised  in  1912 


There  were  important  sea  victories  late  in  1813,  but  President  Madison  was 
anxious  for  peace,  and  sent  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  James  A.  Bayard, 
of  Delaware,  to  seek  the  mediation  of  Russia. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SERVICE  AND  PEACE. 


The  year  1814  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  in  the  history  of  America. 
A  new  spirit  inspired  the  National  Government  and  united  the  people  for  aggressive 
war.  On  March  12  the  Legislature  voted  extra  pay  to  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  and 
offered  to  loan  the  government  $1,000,000.  This  was  at  the  time  when  Girard  and 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  took  the  government  loan. 

May  26  a  volunteer  company  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  and  named  “State 
Fencibles,”  Captain  Clement  C.  Biddle.  This  organization  is  still  in  existence,  and 
has  an  enviable  military  record.  The  Philadelphia  City  Councils  were  slow  in  any 
movement  for  the  defense  of  this  port,  and  not  until  the  British  attack  on  Lewes, 
Delaware,  April  6,  1814,  was  it  possible  to  stir  the  Federalistic  Select  Council  to 
action. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  Governor  Snyder  ordered  out  troops  to  serve  for  the 
defense  of  Delaware  and  the  Elk  River.  A  camp  was  established  near  Wilmington, 
called  Camp  duPont,  and  was  under  the  command  of  General  Thomas  Cadwalader. 
of  Philadelphia.  The  infantry  regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Clement  C. 
Biddle,  and  the  battalion  of  artillery  by  Colonel  Prevost.  Another  camp  was  formed 
near  Marcus  Hook,  called  Camp  Gaines,  commanded  by  General  Thomas  Snyder. 
In  it  were  Colonel  William  Duane  and  others,  as  was  the  First  or  old  ‘‘City  Troop," 
at  whose  head  was  Captain  Charles  Ross.  Another  camp  of  5,000  troops  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  York  under  Major  General  Nathaniel  Watson  and  Brigadier  Generals 
John  Forster  and  John  Adams.  When  General  Ross  attempted  the  capture  of 
Baltimore  these  Pennsylvanians  marched  there  and  aided  in  repelling  the  enemy. 

There  were  but  two  parties  now — the  country  and  its  invaders.  Everything  pos¬ 
sible  was  done  to  defend  Philadelphia  against  the  advance  of  General  Ross  and  his 
victorious  British.  Every  military  organization  was  on  the  alert,  ready  to  fight  for 
their  own  firesides.  Governor  Snyder  sent  a  brigade  of  militia,  under  General 
Spering,  from  the  counties  of  Lehigh,  Pike,  Northumberland,  and  Columbia. 

The  enemy  took  possession  of  Washington,  August  24,  and  the  commanders  of 
the  invading  force,  General  Ross  and  Admiral  Blackburn,  proceeded  in  person  to 
direct  and  superintend  the  business  of  burning  the  Capitol  and  city.  When  4.000 
New  York  Militia  refused  to  cross  the  border  line  into  Canada,  General  Tannehill’s 
brigade  of  2,000  sturdy  Pennsylvanians  did  not  hesitate  to  fight  in  the  territory  of 
the  enemy. 

To  a  great  extent  the  war  became  a  struggle  upon  the  sea,  and,  here  too,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  was  in  command 
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of  the  frigate  “United  States”  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  On  October  25,  1812,  he 
captured  the  “Macedonian,”  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  British  Navy,  for  which 
Congress  gave  him  a  gold  medal.  Another  of  his  daring  exploits  was  the  running 
of  the  British  blockade  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  January  14,  1815,  in  the 


frigate  “President.”  Later  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  with  a  squadron  to 
humble  the  Barbary  powers,  and  to  break  up  a  nest  of  pirates  that  infested  those 
waters.  He  captured  two  pirate  vessels,  demanded  and  received  the  surrender  of 
American  prisoners  in  Algiers,  then  sailed  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli  with  a  similar  result. 
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The  treaties  were  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  the  indemnities  demanded 
were  paid  immediately.  Never  has  American  diplomacy  participated  in  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  successful  negotiations.  This  cruise  gave  full  security  to  American  com¬ 
merce  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Congress  gave  Decatur  thanks,  a  sword,  and 
promotion. 

James  Biddle,  son  of  Charles  Biddle,  an  ardent  patriot  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  Revolution,  was  also  a  hero  of  the  Tripolitan  trouble,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
for  nineteen  months.  In  the  second  war  with  England  he  was  a  lieutenant  on  the 
sloop-of-war  “Hornet,”  which,  on  October  12,  1812,  captured  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  “Frolic.”  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  silver 
urn,  and  the  Legislature  voted  him  the  thanks  of  Pennsylvania  and  gave  him  a 
sword.  In  command  of  the  “Hornet,”  March  23,  1815,  he  captured  the  “Penguin,” 
in  which  action  at  close  quarters  the  British  commander  was  killed,  with  forty-one 
of  the  men.  Biddle  lost  twelve  men  and  was  himself  severely  wounded.  He  later 
served  with  distinction  during  the  War  with  Mexico. 

Commodore  William  Bainbridge  was  also  a  hero  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  trouble  with  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  where  he  compelled  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
surrender  all  Christian  prisoners  of  war  in  his  possession.  He  commanded  a 
squadron  at  the  opening  of  the  War  of  1812;  in  the  “Constitution”  he  captured  the 
British  frigate  “Java,”  December  26,  1812,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  a  gold  medal,  and  other  honors  were  bestowed  on  him  during  the  war. 
He  later  settled  the  dispute  with  the  Barbary  powers,. 

Captain  Charles  Stewart  was  another  Philadelphian,  who  during  the  threatened 
war  with  France,  in  command  of  the  “Experiment”  captured  the  French  schooner 
“Deux  Amis,”  September  1,  1800;  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
Tripoli;  and  in  December,  1812,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  “Constitution,”  in 
which  he  captured  the  “Cyane”  and  “Levant”  among  his  last  of  many  exploits  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  He  became  an  admiral  and  was  retired  in  1857  on  account  of  his  age. 

Other  Pennsylvanians  who  won  fame  in  this  war  was  Lieutenant  Commander 
Stephen  Cassin ;  also  Captain  William  Burrows,  who  died  heroically,  as  he  received 
the  sword  of  Captain  Blyth,  when  the  British  brig  “Boxer”  struck  her  colors,  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1813. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  the  subject  of  harbor  defenses  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  American  coast  towns.  Among  the  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  Robert  Fulton,  a 
native  of  Lancaster  County,  then  a  resident  of  New  York,  appear  conspicuous  in 
proposing  plans  for  that  purpose.  Earlier  than  this,  in  1807,  Abraham  Bloodgood, 
of  Albany,  suggested  the  construction  of  a  floating  revolving  battery  not  unlike,  in 
its  essential  character,  the  revolving  turret,  called  the  “Monitor,”  built  by  Captain 
Ericsson,  in  1861-62.  In  March,  1814,  Thomas  Gregg,  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  proposed  iron-clad  steam  vessel-of-war,  resembling  somewhat  the 
“rams”  used  during  the  Civil  War. 
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At  about  the  same  time  Robert  Fulton  submitted  a  plan  of  a  floating  battery 
which  was  approved  by  naval  officers.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  steam  warship  of 
peculiar  construction  that  might  move  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  was 
furnished  with  submarine  guns,  in  addition  to  its  regular  armament  of  forty-four 
guns.  Her  construction  was  ordered  by  Congress,  and  she  was  built  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Fulton.  This  was  the  first  war  steamer  ever  built. 
She  was  launched  October  29,  1814,  and  called  the  “Demologos,”  changed  after 
Fulton’s  death  to  “Fulton  the  First.”  On  July  4,  1815,  she  made  a  trial  trip  of 
fifty-three  miles,  going  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  She  was  commanded  by 
Captain  David  Porter.  The  war  terminated  before  the  effectiveness  of  the  “Fulton” 
as  a  war  vessel  could  be  tested,  and  she  was  afterward  taken  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  and  there  used  as  a  receiving  ship,  until  January,  1829,  when  she  was  acci¬ 
dentally  blown  up. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded  December  24,  1814,  but  the  closing  acts  in 
the  tragedy  of  the  war  were  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815,  and  the 
gallant  capture  of  the  British  warships  “Cyane”  and  “Levant,”  by  Captain  Charles 
Stewart’s  grand  old  frigate,  “Constitution,”  February  20,  1815.  Two  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  performed  heroic  service  at  New  Orleans,  General  Thomas  Bodley  and 
Colonel  William  Carroll,  who  opened  the  fire  upon  Wellington’s  veterans.  It  was 
Carroll’s  riflemen  who  killed  General  Pakenham  before  the  English  Army  quit. 
Carroll  afterward  served  as  Governor  of  Tennessee  from  1821  to  1827,  and  again 
from  1830  to  1835. 

On  February  17,  1815,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Two  of  the  five  commissioners  who  negotiated 
and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  were  Pennsylvanians,  James  A.  Bayard,*  and 
Albert  Gallatin, f  the  others  being  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan 
Russell. 


*Bayard  was  born  in  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Princeton;  studied  law  under  General 
Joseph  Reed;  settled  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  served  in  Congress  and  was  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Federal  party.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  States  Senate  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Russia;  then  to  Holland, 
and  thence  to  England. 

f Albert  Gallatin  was  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  came  to  America  in  1780;  taught 
French  at  Harvard  University  until  1784,  when  he  received  his  patrimonial  estate.  He 
invested  in  land  in  West  Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1786,  settled  on  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River,  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  lived, 
became  naturalized,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  America.  He  built  the 
magnificent  “Friendship  Hill,”  still  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  country.  He  served 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  several  terms  and  in  1793  was  chosen  a 
United  States  Senator  for  Pennsylvania,  but  was  declared  ineligible  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  required  nine  years. 

During  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  1794,  Gallatin  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  role.  He  was  censured  for  the  part  he  had  taken,  but  no  man  stood  higher  in  the 
opinion,  not  only  of  President  Washington,  but  of  the  Pennsylvania  authorities.  In  the 
General  Assembly,  December,  1794,  in  an  able  speech,  he  admitted  his  “political  sin”  in  the 
course  he  had  taken  in  the  insurrectionary  movement. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1795,  and  in  a  debate  on  Jay’s  Treaty  in  1796  charged 
Washington  and  Jay  with  having  pusillanimously  surrendered  the  honor  of  their  country. 
This,  from  the  lips  of  a  young  foreigner,  exasperated  the  Federalists.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  Democrats  and  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  financial  matters.  He  remained  in 
Congress  until  1801,  when  President  Thomas  Jefferson  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  office  he  held  until  1813,  and  obtained  the  credit  of  being  the  foremost 
financier  of  the  age. 

His  influence  was  felt  in  other  departments  of  government  and  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  Opposed  to  going  to  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  he  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  avert  it.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  envoys  to  Russia  to  negotiate  for 
the  mediation  of  the  Czar  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  He  sailed  for  St. 
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During  the  entire  war  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  trodden  by  hostile  feet, 
yet  it  had  at  one  time  a  greater  number  of  militia  and  volunteers  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  than  were  at  any  time  in  the  field  from  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  she  furnished  more  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  Pennsylvania’s  finances 
were  in  such  sound  condition  that  only  one  small  temporary  loan  was  required  to 
pay  all  expenditures  incurred  during  the  war.  Business  did  not  suffer,  yet  during 
the  war  period  a  cloud  was  gathering  which  soon  was  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
financial  situation  in  the  State.  The  United  States  Bank,  after  twenty  years  of 
honorable  and  useful  life,  came  to  an  end  in  1811,  at  a  time  when  its  services  were 
needed  by  the  government  and  the  people.  The  State  banks  were  envious  of  the 
power  of  the  larger  institution,  and  in  the  failure  to  renew  its  charter  their  officers 
saw  the  opportunity  to  advance  their  personal  ends. 

The  Legislature  chartered  State  banks  over  the  Governor's  veto,  and  again  the 
State  was  flooded  with  paper  money,  as  it  had  been  during  the  Revolution,  but  the 
terrible  consequences  of  that  deluge  had  long  since  been  forgotten.  The  excess  of 
issue  and  lack  of  faith  in  them  was  soon  reflected  by  rising  prices.  The  banks  had 
little  or  no  specie  for  redeeming  their  notes.  Soon  many  banks  were  without  funds, 
hence  were  compelled  to  close  their  doors,  and  both  the  promoters  and  their  victims 
were  led  into  financial  ruin. 

Governor  Snyder’s  great  friend,  Editor  John  Binns,  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
that,  although  individuals  were  thus  made  bankrupt,  the  State  was  benefited  by  the 
results  of  the  banking  acts,  for,  says  he :  “The  titles  to  lands  became  more  clear, 
settled  and  certain;  strangers  were  induced  to  purchase  and  come  to  Pennsylvania 
and  settle.”  Quite  a  costly  way  to  clear  titles.  The  downfall  of  the  banking  system 
was  followed  by  general  depression,  and  many  men  and  business  institutions  were 
forced  into  involuntary  bankruptcy.  This  was  an  unfortunate  period  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  history,  but  was  not  a  condition  perculiar  to  this  State  alone.  Normal  State 
affairs  were  eventually  restored  and  then  followed  an  era  of  progress  which  was 
not  marred  for  many  years. 

Throughout  all  this  trying  period  Governor  Snyder  exhibited  many  splendid 
traits  of  character,  and  met  every  emergency  with  determined  courage.  He  was 
not  always  able  to  control  the  Legislature,  and  his  conduct  in  trying  to  stay  the 
deluge  of  the  paper  money  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  three  successful 
administrations. 


Petersburg-,  but  the  Senate  in  special  sessions  refused  to  ratify  his  appointment  because 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  attempt  at  mediation  was  unsuccessful. 

When,  in  January,  1814,  Great  Britain  proposed  a  direct  negotiation  for  peace,  Gallatin, 
who  was  still  abroad,  was  appointed  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners.  He  resigned 
his  secretaryship  and  -was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  In  1S15,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  1823.  He  refused  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Monroe  on  his  return  and  also  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  to  which  the  dominant  Democratic  party  nominated  him.  President  Adams 
appointed  him  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  negotiated  several  important  commer¬ 
cial  conventions.  Returning  to  America  in  1827,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York 
City.  There  he  was  engaged  in  public  service  in  various  ways  until  1839,  when  he  with¬ 
drew  from  public  duties  and  directed  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
died  August  12,  1849. 
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Just  as  Robert  Morris  was  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  so  Stephen  Girard, 
also  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  financier  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  government  needed 
$5,000,000  and  offered  high  interest,  but  only  $200,000  was  subscribed,  when  Girard 
stepped  into  the  scene  and  subscribed  for  the  balance.  He  staked  his  whole  fortune 
in  his  trust  of  his  adopted  country,  which  none  other  would  do,  and  saved  the 
Nation  from  a  humiliating  defeat.  He  also  took  treasury  bills  at  their  face  value, 
and  his  example  shamed  other  creditors,  who  then  accepted  the  money  of  the 
government. 

The  records  of  the  important  events  of  the  war  were  collected  in  a  publication 
begun  in  1812  and  continued  throughout  the  war  called  “The  Historical  Register  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Declaration  of  War  in  1812.”  It  was  completed  in  four 
volumes. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO 


CHAPTER  I. 

PENNSYLVANIA  UPHOLDS  ITS  HIGH  MILITARY  TRADITION. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  December  29,  1845,  as  had  been  predicted,  caused  an 
immediate  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  latter  claimed 
Texas  as  a  part  of  her  territory,  notwithstanding  its  independence,  which  had  been 
declared  on  December  20,  1835,  and  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  other  governments.  After  the  annexation  a  dispute  arose 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  about  the  boundary  line  and  Mexico  refused  to  receive 
the  envoy  sent  by  President  Polk. 

The  President,  in  July,  1845,  ordered  General  Zachary  Taylor,  then  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  United  States  troops  in  the  Southwest,  to  go  to  Texas  and  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  near  the  Rio  Grande  River  as  prudence  would  allow.  This  force,  about 
1,500  strong,  was  called  the  “Army  of  Occupation  for  the  defense  of  Texas.”  At 
the  same  time  a  strong  naval  force,  under  Commodore  David  Conner,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  sailed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  protect  American  interests  there.  Soon  after 
establishing  his  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  General  Taylor’s  forces  and 
those  of  the  Mexicans  under  General  Arista  clashed,  then  quickly  followed  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious 
and  the  Mexican  Army  in  Texas  was  completely  broken  up. 

President  Polk  sent  a  message  to  Congress  May  11,  1846,  in  which  he  said: 
“War  exists,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it — exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico 
herself.  Mexico  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our 
territory,  and  shed  American  blood  upon  American  soil.”  Congress  responded  by 
voting  money  to  make  war  on  Mexico  and  authorized  a  call  for  50,000  volunteers. 
From  most  of  the  country,  excepting  the  New  England  States,  the  call  for  volun¬ 
teers  was  answered  with  promptness.  The  President,  on  the  13th,  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  war  against  Mexico. 

On  the  day  war  was  declared  by  Congress  a  large  and  enthusiastic  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  at  which  many  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  took  part,  and  adopted  stirring  resolutions. 

Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk,  on  the  16th,  made  proclamation  stating  that  the 
President  had  called  for  volunteers  and  ordering  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  Pennsylvania  was  called  upon  for 
six  regiments  of  ten  companies  each.  Recruiting  began  at  once,  although  Governor 
Shunk  did  not  call  for  the  six  regiments  until  May  26. 

The  spirit  was  so  strong,  and  General  Taylor  such  a  popular  hero,  that  the 
adjutant  general,  George  W.  Bowman,  found,  before  the  end  of  July,  that  he  had 
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enough  offers  for  one  hundred  and  two  companies.  Philadelphia  alone  offered 
enough  to  fill  three  complete  regiments.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  except  New 
England,  the  volunteering  was  quite  as  active,  and  the  War  Department  was  embar¬ 
rassed.  Finally,  it  was  resolved  not  to  call  upon  Pennsylvania  at  this  time.  This 
caused  much  disappointment,  and  the  enthusiasm  in  some  degree  subsided. 

On  November  18  the  Governor  received  a  requisition  from  Washington  for  one 
regiment  of  infantry  to  rendezvous  at  Pittsburgh  on  December  15.  Fourteen  com¬ 
panies  proceeded  to  that  city,  but  only  ten  could  be  accepted.  On  December  15  the 
1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  mustered,  with  Frederick  M.  Wynkoop  colonel  and 
Samuel  Black  lieutenant  colonel.  The  six  Philadelphia  companies  were  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Light  Infantry,  Captain  Frederick  W.  Binder;  City  Guards,  Captain  Joseph 
Hill ;  Monroe  Guards,  Captain  William  F.  Small ;  Philadelphia  Light  Guards,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Bennett;  Cadwalader  Grays,  Captain  Robert  K.  Scott;  and  Jefferson 
Guards,  Captain  Turner  G.  Morehead.  The  troops  were  carried  by  railroad  to 
Chambersburg,  and  in  the  cold  month  of  December  marched  from  there  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  encountering  in  the  mountains  fifteen  inches  of 
snow.  The  two  companies  from  Pittsburgh  were  the  Jackson  Blues,  Captain  Alex¬ 
ander  Hay,  and  Duquesne  Grays,  Captain  John  Herron.  The  Pottsville  Blues,  later 
known  as  the  Washington  Artillery,  Captain  James  Nagle,  and  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Artillerists,  Captain  E.  L.  Dana,  comprised  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

Later  in  December  President  Polk  asked  for  another  regiment,  and  on  January 
5,  1847,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  mustered  at  Pittsburgh  with  E.  T. 
Roberts  as  colonel  and  H.  Wilson  lieutenant  colonel.  This  regiment  was  composed 
of  the  following  companies:  Philadelphia  Rangers,  Captain  Charles  Naylor;  Hiber¬ 
nian  Irish  Greens,  of  Pittsburgh,  Captain  Robert  Porter ;  Reading  Artillerists,  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  S.  Leoser ;  Cameron  Guards,  of  Harrisburg,  Captain  E.  O.  Williams ; 
Columbia  Guards,  of  Danville,  Captain  John  S.  Wilson;  Stockton  Artillerists,  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  Captain  James  Miller;  Fayette  County  Volunteers,  Captain  William 
B.  Roberts,  who  was  promoted  to  colonel,  when  Lieutenant  William  Quail  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  captain;  Westmoreland  Guards,  Captain  John  W.  Johnson;  and  two 
companies  from  Cambria  County,  the  Cambria  Guards,  Captain  James  Murray,  and 
the  Highlanders,  Captain  John  W.  Geary,  who  was  promoted  to  colonel  when  John 
Humphreys  commanded  the  Highlanders. 

Two  additional  companies  were  subsequently  mustered  into  the  service  and  sent 
to  the  field,  one  from  Bedford,  the  other  from  Mifflin  County.  There  was  also 
recruited  in  Philadelphia  for  the  regular  United  States  service  a  company  of 
voltigeurs,  Captain  Charles  J.  Biddle ;  an  infantry  company,  Captain  Arnold  Syberg, 
and  a  company  of  dragoons,  Captain  John  Butler. 

The  people  watched  with  anxiety  the  events  of  the  war.  For  a  time  the  progress 
seemed  slow.  Yet  there  was  a  sure  management  which  led  to  victory  and  progress. 
When  the  intelligence  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  and  Taylor’s  great 
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victory  over  the  Mexican  General  Santa  Anna  was  received  in  April,  1847,  there 
was  a  great  celebration  on  April  19,  the  greatest  ever  known  in  Philadelphia. 

General  Robert  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  War  of  1812, 
was  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18,  1847,  *n  which  8,500 
Americans  vanquished  12,000  Mexicans;  he  also  commanded  the  next  day  at  the 
capture  of  Jalapa.  Soon  afterward  Commodore  Conner,  who  was  in  command  at 
Vera  Cruz,  arrived  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia.  A  complimentary  dinner  was  ten¬ 
dered  to  him,  at  which  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  presided,  and  speeches  were  made 
by  George  M.  Dallas,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  other  distinguished 
citizens  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Brigadier  General  George  Cadwalader 
was  given  a  similar  reception  upon  his  return  home  in  May. 

On  February  2,  1848,  the  Mexican  Congress  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  States  commissioners  at  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.  It  was  ratified  by  both 
governments,  and  on  July  4,  1848,  President  Polk  proclaimed  it. 

During  the  war  212  Pennsylvanians  were  lost  by  disability;  28  killed  in  battle; 
10  died  of  wounds;  199  died  of  disease;  and  182  deserted,  a  loss  of  631  out  of  a 
total  muster  of  2,464  in  the  several  Pennsylvania  organizations.  An  imposing 
monument  stands  in  the  State  Capitol  grounds  as  a  memorial  of  those  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  bloody  battlefields. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WAR  SENTIMENT  AND  FIRST  ENLISTMENTS. 


The  long  political  struggle  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  on  the 
slavery  question,  which  began  in  the  Federal  Constitution  Convention  of  1787,  and 
was  further  intensified  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  and  the  annexation  of 
Texas  in  1845,  ended  with  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party,  November  6,  i860. 

There  could  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  as 
they  were  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  The  raid  of  John  Brown  into  Virginia 
fanned  the  flames  of  disunion,  and  on  December  20,  i860,  South  Carolina,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
high  feeling  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  life  and 
treasure  for  it,  were  manifested  in  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  northland. 
This  was  especially  true  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  overt  act  of  the  war  occurred 
in  Pittsburgh  during  the  closing  days  of  i860,  when  the  citizens  refused  to  allow 
the  guns  which  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  South  to  leave  the  city. 

For  months  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  teemed  with  expressions  of  ridicule 
at  the  outspoken  threats  of  the  Southern  States,  supplemented  by  a  current  of  unbe¬ 
lief  that  affairs  would  take  the  serious  form  of  open  rebellion.  All  was  character¬ 
ized  as  a  “scare,”  until  the  order  came  from  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  Secretary 
of  War  in  President  Buchanan’s  cabinet,  on  December  20,  i860,  ordering  forty 
columbiads  and  four  thirty-two  pounders  to  be  sent  from  the  United  States  Arsenal 
in  Pittsburgh  to  an  embryo  fort  in  Galveston,  Texas,  which  would  not  be  ready  for 
armament  for  five  years.  This  order  came  soon  after  the  news  of  South  Carolina’s 
secession,  and  the  “scare”  became  an  active,  perilous,  and  imminent  danger. 

Secretary  Floyd  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic  and  his  act  of  stripping  the  northern  arsenals  of  arms  and  ammunition 
was  first  detected  by  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  when  a  call,  signed  by 
prominent  men,  was  issued  for  a  meeting  in  Mayor  George  Wilson’s  office  on 
Christmas  afternoon.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting.  General  William  Robinson 
presided  and  several  addresses  were  made  on  the  situation,  when  it  was  determined 
that  a  demand  be  made  on  the  President  that  the  order  “be  countermanded  without 
delay.”  Major  John  Symington,  commandant  of  the  arsenal,  stated  that  the  cannon 
would  be  shipped  unless  the  order  was  revoked.  It  was  also  learned  that  for  many 
days  past  the  government  wagons  had  been  transporting  munitions  to  the  city  for 
shipment  South.  The  anger  of  the  people  could  not  be  restrained.  A  second 
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meeting  was  held  on  the  27th,  when  General  Robinson  counselled  that  nothing 
resembling  an  overt  act  of  treason  should  be  committed.  Strong  resolutions  were 
adopted,  among  them  one  which  called  upon  the  President  to  purge  his  cabinet 
of  every  person  known  to  have  countenanced  the  revolt  against  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  people  awaited  impatiently  for  answers  to  their  tele¬ 
grams  and  meetings  were  held  daily. 

In  the  meantime  several  guns  had  been  hauled  through  the  streets  and  loaded 
on  the  transport  “Silver  Wave,”  amid  great  excitement.  Violence  was  narrowly 
averted.  A  cousin  of  the  President,  Dr.  J.  S.  Spear,  residing  nearby  in  Lawrence- 
ville,  detailed  the  facts  to  the  President,  who  commanded  Secretary  Floyd  to  coun¬ 
termand  the  order  immediately.  Floyd  fled  from  Washington,  when  his  successor, 
Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  on  January  3,  1861,  countermanded  the  Order.  The 
temper  of  the  people  was  such  that,  without  this  order,  the  transport  would  have 
been  sunk  before  it  sailed  from  Pittsburgh. 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  of  Belief onte,  was  inaugurated  Governor,  January  15, 
1861,  and  assumed  office  in  this  time  of  the  gravest  problems  ever  presented  to 
American  statesmanship  for  solution.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  took  occasion  to 
declare  that  “Pennsylvania  would,  under  any  circumstances,  render  full  and  deter¬ 
mined  support  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  Union,”  and  pledged  himself  to  stand 
between  the  Constitution  and  all  encroachments  instigated  by  hatred,  ambition, 
fanaticism,  and  folly.  He  spoke  with  words  of  deliberation,  decision,  and  wisdom, 
and  made  a  record  of  statesmanship  that  stood  the  severe  test  of  years  of  bloody 
and  lasting  war,  a  conflict  which  obliterated  old  and  sacred  landmarks  in  political 
teaching. 

On  February  17  the  House  adopted  resolutions  pledging  to  Maryland  the  fel¬ 
lowship  and  support  of  Pennsylvania.  On  January  24  the  Assembly  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  taking  high  ground  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Constitution  of  the  Union. 
On  April  7,  President  Lincoln  sent  a  message  to  Governor  Curtin,  requesting  him 
to  come  to  see  him.  At  this  conference  the  President  expressed  his  belief  that  a 
civil  war  was  about  to  break  out ;  that  as  Congress  was  not  in  session  he  eould  not 
act,  but  as  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session  he  was  anxious  to 
know  if  it  could  be  counted  upon  to  act.  Curtin  replied  that  he  was  positive  it 
would.  He  returned  to  Harrisburg,  and  on  the  9th  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses 
concerning  the  military  organization.  An  act  was  passed,  when  the  Governor 
nominated  Major  General  Edward  M.  Sheppard  to  be  adjutant  general,  Captain 
John  W.  McLane  commissary  general,  and  General  Reuben  C.  Hale  quartermaster 
general. 

Threatening  as  was  the  danger  no  one  anticipated  that  strife  would  actually 
break  out  so  suddenly,  nor  that  it  would  grow  to  such  fearful  proportions  at  the 
very  beginning.  It  is  true  that  the  soldiers  of  the  South,  who  had  long  been  pre¬ 
paring  to  dissolve  the  Union,  unmasked  their  design  when  the  guns  of  Fort  Moul¬ 
trie  were  trained  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  April  12,  1861.  No  State 
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was  less  prepared,  so  far  as  munitions  of  war  were  concerned,  to  take  its  part  in  the 
conflict  than  Pennsylvania.  Her  volunteer  soldiery  system  had  fallen  in  decay. 
There  were  fewer  volunteer  companies  of  militia  in  Pennsylvania  at  that  moment 
than  ever  before,  but  when  the  first  overt  act  was  committed,  and  the  news  was 
flashed  over  the  Northland,  it  created  no  fiercer  feeling  of  resentment  anywhere 
than  it  did  throughout  the  Keystone  State. 

It  is  significant  that  the  boundary  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon  became  the  invisible 
boundary  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  that  Pennsylvania  should 
occupy,  as  she  had  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the  Union 
of  States.  If  Pennsylvania  failed  in  this  impending  crisis,  the  arch  would  crumble 
in  ruins.  Governor  Curtin,  affectionately  known  as  the  “War  Governor,”  had 
vision,  strength,  and  loyalty,  and  was  determined  that  Pennsylvania  should  maintain 
her  leadership  in  the  States  of  the  Union. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  dwell  upon  the  promptness,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  the  patriotism  with  which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  Northern  States,  sprang  forward  at  the  call  of  the  President 
for  men  to  suppress  the  treasonable  rebellion.  The  record  achieved  by  the  brave 
men  who  suffered  the  dangers  and  hardships,  and  wounds  and  death  on  the  des¬ 
perate  battlefields,  is  one  that  may  ever  be  looked  upon  with  pride  by  every  loyal 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  morning  of  April  12,  a  message  was  handed  to  Governor  Curtin,  in 
Harrisburg,  which  read  as  follows :  “The  war  is  commenced.  The  batteries  began 
firing  at  4  o’clock  this  morning.  Major  Anderson  replied,  and  a  brisk  cannonading 

commenced.  This  is  reliable  and  has  just  come 
by  Associated  Press.  The  vessels  were  not  in 
sight.”  Later  in  the  day,  in  response  to  the 
Governor’s  message,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  reorganizing  the  military  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  and  appropriated 
$500,000  for  the  purpose. 

On  April  15,  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  out  75,000  militia  to  serve 
for  three  months.  A  requisition  was  made  at 
once  on  Pennsylvania  for  fourteen  regiments. 
The  alacrity  with  which  these  regiments  were 
furnished  demonstrated  not  so  much  military 
ardor  as  it  did  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people. 
Sufficient  men  were  rushed  to  Harrisburg  not  only  to  fill  up  the  quota  of  fourteen 
regiments,  but  enough  to  fully  organize  twenty-five. 

There  were  two  distinguished  patriotic  Pennsylvanians  who  comprehended  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  from  the  outset.  They  were  General  Simon  Cameron, 
who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  become  Secretary  of 
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War,  who  advised  the  organization  of  the  most  powerful  army  the  North  could 
raise,  so  that  at  one  blow  the  armed  rebellion  might  be  effectually  crushed;  and 
Governor  Curtin,  who  took  advantage  of  the  excess  men  offering  their  services  and 
began  at  once,  after  the  complement  of  the  three  months’  men  had  been  furnished 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  organize  the  famous  Reserve  Corps,  which  proved 
to  be  the  only  troops  well  organized  and  disciplined  in  the  North  and  ready  for  the 
service  of  the  Union  at  the  moment  of  the  disaster  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  the  government  had  only  one  fort  in  the 
seceding  States  which  it  had  been  able  to  retain,  Fort  Pickens,  in  Florida,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Slemmer,  of  Norristown. 

On  April  18,  Camp  Curtin  was  regularly  and  formally  established  in  Harrisburg. 
It  was  the  first  regular  camp  formed  north  in  the  loyal  States,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month  twenty-five  regiments  were  sent  to  the  front  from  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  originally  intended  to  call  this  rendezvous  “Camp  Union,” 
but  it  was  very  appropriately  changed  in  honor  of  the  patriotic  and  beloved  Gov¬ 
ernor.  He  was,  after  all,  the  leading  spirit  in  this  greatest  of  army  camps,  and 
his  administration  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Republic  made  an  imperishable  name 
for  his  family  and  added  historic  grandeur  to  the  annals  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  five  volunteer  companies  first  to  report  to  Camp  Curtin  were  the  “Ringgold 
Light  Artillery,”  Captain  McKnight,  of  Reading ;  “Logan  Guards,”  Captain  Sel- 
heimer,  of  Lewistown;  “Washington  Artillery,”  Captain  Wren,  and  “National 
Light  Infantry,”  Captain  McDonald,  both  of  Pottsville ;  and  the  “Allen  Rifles,” 
Captain  Yeager,  of  Allentown.  These  companies  were  promptly  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  and  departed  for  Washington.  The  volunteers  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  which  were  filled  with  Southern  sympathizers,  and 
they  were  attacked  by  a  mob,  but  were  ordered  to  maintain  their  discipline.  Attempts 
were  made  to  derail  their  train  and  to  disable  the  engine,  but  at  7  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  April  18  the  five  companies  reached  Washington,  the  first  troops  to 
arrive  for  the  defense  of  the  National  Capital  from  any  State  in  the  Union.  These 
five  companies  were  afterwards  affectionately  known  as  “The  First  Defenders.” 
The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress:  “37th  Congress,  U.  S.  July  22, 
1861.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  five  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania,  who  passed  through  the 
mob  at  Baltimore  and  reached  Washington  the  18th  of  last  April,  for  the 
defence  of  the  National  Capital.  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.” 

It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  ten  unarmed  and  ununiformed  companies  from 
Philadelphia,  under  command  of  General  William  F.  Small,  accompanied  the  6th 
Massachusetts  Regiment  from  Philadelphia  on  its  way  to  Washington,  and  in  Bal¬ 
timore  they  were  attacked  on  April  19.  Three  of  the  Pennsylvanians  were  killed 
and  a  score  were  wounded.  Of  the  Massachusetts  men  four  were  killed  and 
thirty-nine  wounded.  New  England  historians  have  never  made  any  reference  to 
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these  Pennsylvania  troops,  which  were  composed  of  one-half  of  the  Washington 
Brigade,  of  Philadelphia,  or  six  companies  of  the  1st  Regiment  and  four  companies 
of  the  2d  Regiment,  in  all  about  1,800  men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  spirited  scenes  at  this  period  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  Member 
of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  made  a  personal  attack  upon  Speaker  Grow. 
The  latter  knocked  him  down,  and,  when  challenged  to  a  duel,  Grow  selected  rifles 
as  the  weapons  and  Canada  as  the  place,  but  neither  choice  suited  Keitt.  Edgar 
Cowan,  of  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the 
United  States  Senate  throughout  the  war;  with  him  were  David  Wilmot,  of 
Towanda,  Bradford  County,  until  1863,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  R. 
Buckalew,  of  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County,  who  then  began  a  long  service  in 
that  body. 

On  May  15,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  organization  of  the  “Reserve 
Volunteer  Corps  of  the  Commonwealth,”  and  the  Governor  issued  the  call  for  the 
men,  apportioned  to  each  county.  It  was  organized  by  thirteen  regiments  of  infan¬ 
try,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  as  follows :  First,  known  also  as  the  30th 
Regiment,  Colonel  R.  Biddle  Roberts;  Second,  or  31st  Regiment,  Colonel  William 

B.  Mann;  Third,  or  32d  Regiment,  Colonel  H.  G.  Sickles;  Fourth,  or  33d  Regi¬ 
ment,  Colonel  Robert  G.  March ;  Fifth,  or  34th  Regiment,  Colonel  Seneca  G.  Sim¬ 
mons  ;  Sixth,  or  35th  Regiment,  Colonel  W.  W.  Ricketts ;  Seventh,  or  36th  Regi¬ 
ment,  Colonel  E.  B.  Harvey;  Eighth,  or  37th  Regiment,  Colonel  George  S.  Hays; 
Ninth,  or  38th  Regiment,  Colonel  C.  F.  Jackson;  Tenth,  or  39th  Regiment,  Colonel 
J.  S.  McCalmont;  Eleventh,  or  40th  Regiment,  Colonel  T.  F.  Gallagher;  Twelfth, 
or  41st  Regiment,  Colonel  J.  H.  Taggart;  Thirteenth,  or  42d  Regiment,  Colonel 

C.  J.  Biddle;  Fourteenth,  or  43d  Regiment,  Colonel  C.  F.  Campbell,  and  Fifteenth, 
or  44th  Regiment,  Colonel  George  D.  Bayard. 

Four  camps  of  instruction  were  established  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  at 
Easton,  under  command  of  Colonel  William  B.  Mann;  West  Chester,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Henry  M.  Mclntire;  Pittsburgh,  under  command  of  Colonel  John 
W.  McLean;  and  at  Harrisburg,  under  Colonel  G.  A.  C.  Seiler.  Major  General 
George  A.  McCall  was  appointed  to  command  the  corps.  On  June  22  two  of  the 
regiments  were  ordered  to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  soon  afterward  rendered 
excellent  service  at  New  Creek  and  Piedmont,  in  West  Virginia,  until  ordered  to  the 
lower  Potomac  region. 

On  April  30  an  order  was  issued  by  Lieutenant  General  Scott  which  extended 
the  Military  Department  of  Washington  so  as  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  assigning  Major  General  Robert  Pat¬ 
terson,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  command.  This  old  hero  was  then  sixty-nine  years 
of  age  and  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  “Buckshot  War,”  and  the  Mexican 
War. 

In  May  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania  donated  $500  towards 
equipping  the  volunteers,  and  it  was  determined  to  use  the  appropriation  to  procure 
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regimental  standards,  which  became  the  origin  of  the  battle  flags  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  are  so  carefully  preserved  and  displayed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.*  No 
State  in  the  Union  possesses  such  a  valuable  deposit  of  historic  flags. 

On  May  13  the  1st  City  Troop,  Philadelphia’s  ancient  cavalry  company,  organ¬ 
ized  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  mustered  into  the  service,  eighty-five 
troopers,  under  command  of  Captain  Thomas  C.  James.  Many  naval  prizes  were 
now  being  brought  into  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  By  June  19  that  city  had  ten 
regiments  in  the  field,  such  was  the  martial  spirit  of  the  old  city. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  first  officer  of  his  rank  to  be  killed  in  the 
war  was  Colonel  James  Cameron,  who  commanded  the  79th  New  York  Highland¬ 
ers.  He  was  native  of  Lancaster  County,  a  resident  of  Northumberland  County, 
and  a  brother  of  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War.  Colonel  Cameron 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Governor  Pennypacker  says  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  T.  Greble,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  killed  at  Big  Bethel,  June  9, 
1861,  was  the  first  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  to  lose  his  life  in  the  war. 

On  account  of  some  important  successes  in  Western  Virginia,  Major  General 
George  B.  McClellan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  on  July  27  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  Washington  to  succeed  General  McDowell,  which  he  soon  after¬ 
wards  named  the  “Army  of  the  Potomac.” 

During  1861  Pennsylvania  sent  under  the  call  of  the  President,  April  15,  20,979 
troops;  the  Reserve  Corps,  under  the  call  of  July  22,  15,856;  and  under  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  same  date,  93,759,  or  a  total  for  the  first  year  of  130,594.  At  the 
end  of  this  year  Pennsylvania  had  in  actual  service  sixty-five  regiments  of  infantry 
and  riflemen,  eleven  of  cavalry,  one  of  artillery,  seven  companies  of  infantry,  six  of 
cavalry,  and  six  of  artillery.  To  this  number  should  be  added  16,038  men  who 
were  in  the  several  training  camps. 

A  reception  was  tendered  to  Governor  Curtin  and  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  in  Philadelphia,  on  January  31,  1862,  at  which  many  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  were  present.  This  year  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
Grant  had  achieved  important  Union  victories  in  the  Southwest,  but  Missouri  was 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  in  the  East  all  the  battles  had  been  disastrous  to  the  Union 
cause,  with  the  single  exception  of  Antietam.  McClellan  had  been  defeated  on  the 
peninsula,  the  second  Bull  Run  was  a  great  loss,  and  the  political  situation  was  most 
embarrassing  to  the  Federal  Army.  A  large  increase  in  the  army  was  an  imperious 
necessity,  but  the  President  hesitated  to  call  for  additional  troops,  fearing  organized 
opposition.  European  powers  were  proposing  intervention.  Over  the  North  spread 
a  sentiment  of  despair.  It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war.  Then  occurred  an  inci- 

*At  the  close  of  the  war  Governor  Curtin  planned  for  the  return  of  these  flag's.  July 
4,  1866,  was  the  day  appointed,  and  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  the  scene  of  this  great 
demonstration.  President  Grant  and  his  staff  were  present.  Major  General  Hancock  was 
in  command  of  the  parade.  Major  General  Meade  presented  the  flags,  and  Governor  Curtin 
accepted  them,  and  in  closing  his  address  said:  “This  is  a  hallowed  day.  Here  and  now, 
in  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  I  accept  these  colors  fitly,  for  we  are  assembled  upon  the 
birthday,  in  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty.” 
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dent  which  in  the  civil  phases  of  the  Rebellion  is  more  notable  than  any  other,  and 
which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Altoona  Conference. 

Governor  Curtin  had  been  prostrated  by  a  malady  which  required  a  surgical 
operation  and  had  gone  to  New  York  City  under  strict  orders  of  his  physician  that 
no  official  business  should  be  permitted  to  reach  him.  President  Lincoln  and  his 
cabinet  had  determined  it  would  be  unsafe  to  venture  upon  a  call  for  300,000  addi¬ 
tional  troops  without  having  an  appeal  made  to  the  government  by  some  highly 
responsible  men  in  the  North.  Secretary  of  State  Seward  was  to  proceed  to  New 
York  City  and  summon  a  conference  of  the  mayors  of  the  prominent  cities  with  a 
view  of  having  them  unite  in  an  earnest  request  to  the  President  to  summon  a  large 
increase  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  the  military  power  of  the  South.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded,  accompanied  by  Thomas  A.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  suggested  that  as 
Governor  Curtin  was  in  the  city,  and  his  State  was  the  most  important  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  it  might  be  well  for  the  Secretary  to  confer  with  the  Governor.  Entirely 
forgetful  of  his  illness,  Curtin  listened  to  Seward  when  he  unfolded  his  plan.  The 
Governor  at  once  said :  “You  are  not  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  all  mayors,  but  you 
have  an  unbroken  circle  of  loyal  governors  in  the  Northern  States,  and  they  should 
make  a  demand  upon  the  Government  with  vastly  more  force  than  could  the  mayors 
of  the  cities.”  Seward  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  within  a  few  hours  Curtin  had 
responses  from  a  large  majority  of  the  governors  cordially  approving  his  proposi¬ 
tion  for  a  general  conference.  On  September  14,  1862,  the  following  call  was 
issued :  “We  invite  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  loyal  States  to  be  held  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  on  the  24th  inst.  A.  G.  Curtin,  Pennsylvania,  David  Todd,  Ohio,  F.  H.  Pier- 
pont,  Virginia.”  Only  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  declined. 

It  was  a  memorable  meeting  in  the  old  Logan  House.  There  were  Curtin,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Todd,  of  Ohio;  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts;  Washburn,  of  Maine; 
Yates,  of  Illinois;  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa;  Berry,  of  New  Hampshire;  Sprague,  of 
Rhode  Island;  Pierpont,  of  Virginia;  Buckingham,  of  Connecticut;  Solomon,  of 
Wisconsin;  Morton,  of  Indiana;  Blair,  of  Michigan;  and  Olden,  of  New  Jersey. 
The  conference  called  for  a  large  increase  in  the  army,  and  strongly  endorsed  the 
emancipation  proclamation.  The  address  to  the  President  was  written  by  Gov¬ 
ernors  Curtin  and  Andrew.  After  its  adoption  it  was  determined  that  the  governors 
should  call  upon  the  President  in  person  to  give  the  greatest  possible  effect  to  their 
action.  Thus  the  Altoona  Conference  was,  next  to  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  the  most  decisive  civil  event  of  the  war.  It  aroused  the  latent  fires  of  the 
Union  and  gave  new  strength  and  hope  to  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  field.  Every 
Pennsylvanian  should  be  proud  of  the  magnanimous,  high-minded  and  undaunted 
Governor  Curtin. 

In  September,  after  the  second  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  when  the  enemy  was  about 
to  invade  the  Northern  States  through  Maryland,  Governor  Curtin  called  into 
immediate  service  50,000  of  the  freemen  of  the  Commonwealth.  Twenty-five  regi- 
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ments  and  four  companies  of  infantry,  fourteen  unattached  companies  of  cavalry, 
and  four  batteries  of  artillery  were  immediately  organized  and  sent  to  the  border, 
the  greater  portion  advancing  beyond  into  the  State  of  Maryland,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  who  had  been  temporarily  detailed  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Wade  Hampton,  with  about  2,000  troops,  executed 

the  first  raid  into  Pennsylvania  October  10  of  this 
year.  They  reached  Chambersburg  in  the  evening, 
during  a  rain  storm,  and  rode  to  the  public  square, 
where  they  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
There  was  no  military  authority  to  treat  with  the 
invaders,  so  the  civil  authorities  delivered  the  town 
into  their  custody.  Soon  the  streets  were  filled 
with  Confederate  soldiers,  when  the  dull  thud  of 
axes  busied  in  demolishing  store  doors.  Houses 
were  ransacked,  and  the  offices  and  shops  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  were  demolished.  The 
work  of  destruction  continued  through  the  next 
day.  As  the  articles  of  value  were  taken  the  torch 
was  applied  and  the  buildings  burned.  When  this 
crisis  ended  Governor  Curtin  was  thanked  by 
General  McClellan  for  his  zeal  in  covering  the 
southern  border,  which  materially  aided  in  frus¬ 
trating  an  invasion  into  the  heart  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  probably  farther  north. 

Though  no  attack  was  made  as  far  west  as  the  Monongahela  Valley,  Confederate 
scouts  visited  McConnelsburg,  Fulton  County,  and  Mt.  Union,  Huntingdon  County. 
At  Harrisburg  there  was  great  consternation.  Earthworks  and  other  defenses, 
known  as  Fort  Washington,  were  erected  in  the  present  Camp  Hill  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Stuart  came  east  from  Chambersburg  as  far  as  Cash- 
town,  where  he  turned  southward  through  Fairfield  to  Emittsburg,  Maryland,  and 
through  that  State,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  White’s  Ferry.  He  marched  ninety 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  and  his  raid  netted  him  over  one  thousand  horses  and  a 
great  quantity  of  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  1862,  40,383  troops  were  mustered  under  the  call  of  the  President  made 
July  7;  organized  under  the  draft  order  August  4,  15,100  troops;  independent 
companies  added  1,358;  recruits,  9,259;  enlistments  in  organizations  of  other 
States  and  Regular  Army,  5,000,  or  a  total  of  71,000  men.  Pennsylvania  now  had 
193  regiments  in  the  war. 

On  January  7,  1863,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  made  a  donation  of 
$50,000  to  assist  in  paying  bounties  to  volunteers.  This  offer  was  declined  by  Gov- 
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ernor  Curtin,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  public.  This  sum 
was  afterwards  accepted,  when  it  originated  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the 
education  of  destitute  orphans  of  soldiers.  The  schools  were  maintained  by  the 
Commonwealth  at  Scotland,  Franklin  County;  Yellow  Springs,  Chester  County, 
and  Uniontown,  Fayette  County.  The  first  mentioned  is  still  maintained  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

On  April  8  a  special  train  of  six  cars  fitted  up  with  the  latest  telegraphic  instru¬ 
ments  and  signaling  devices,  made  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  first  such  ever  used  in 
war,  left  that  city  for  General  Rosecrans’  army. 


Pa.  Mil. — 24 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DRAFT  IS  MADE. 

Congress  enacted  a  national  conscription  law,  approved  March  3.  1863,  and  a 
large  draft  was  ordered  by  the  government.  There  were  murmurs  of  a  revolution¬ 
ary  opposition  to  the  draft  in  some  sections  of  the  country  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  made  this  the  pretext  for  a  revolution.  The  results  were  terrible  in 
New  York  City  and  a  few  other  cities.  This  nefarious  organization  was  founded 
to  establish  an  empire,  whose  corner  stone  should  be  Negro  slavery,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  great  commercial  interests  of  cotton,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  It  contemplated  for  the  area  a  domain  within  a  circle,  the  center  of  which 
was  Havana,  Cuba,  with  a  radius  of  sixteen  degrees  latitude  and  longitude,  equal 
to  1,200  miles.  It  reached  to  Pennsylvania.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  members 
seems  to  have  been  the  corrupting  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  abettors  of  the  enemy.  This  organization  found 
a  fertile  field  for  operation  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburgh  and  Reading 
seem  to  have  been  headquarters.  On  April  3,  1863,  four  members  were  arrested  in 
Reading  and  tried  before  the  United  States  Commissioner  in  Philadelphia.  The 
trial  excited  much  bitter  feeling  and  resulted  in  all  but  one  being  released,  but  the 
organization  ceased  to  be  effective.  The  opposition  to  the  draft  in  Columbia 
County,  known  as  the  “Fishing  Creek  Confederacy,”  is  believed  to  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  this  organization. 

Early  in  June  the  situation  became  so  alarming  that  Governor  Curtin,  on  the 
1 2th,  called  out  the  entire  militia  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Federal  Government 
constituted  two  new  military  departments,  the  Susquehanna,  under  command  of 
General  Darius  N.  Couch,  and  the  Monongahela,  under  General  W.  T.  H.  Brooks. 

On  June  28,  General  George  G.  Meade,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  directed  to  assume 
command  of  the  Federal  Army.  It  is  now  known  that  when  a  successor  to  General 
Joe  Hooker  was  to  be  chosen  the  only  generals  voted  on  by  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  were  Meade  and  Reynolds,  both  distinguished  commanders  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  former  was  selected  by  a  single  vote. 

President  Lincoln  assured  Meade  that  he  should  have  absolute  control,  and  that 
no  exercise  of  executive  authority  or  powers  of  the  Constitution  should  interfere 
with  his  operations  in  the  great  emergency.  With  these  extraordinary  powers  and 
responsibilities  General  Meade  prepared  to  meet  Lee  in  battle.  On  the  very  day 
that  he  assumed  command  Lee,  who  was  about  to  cross  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Harrisburg  and  march  to  Philadelphia,  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  augmented  force,  threatening  his  flank  and 
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rear,  and  the  demonstrations  on  his  front  of  the  gathering  of  the  yeomanry  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  have  since  been  known  as  the  Emergency  Troops.  Lee  instantly 
abandoned  his  scheme  for  further  invasion  and  ordered  a  retrograde  movement. 

On  Saturday  morning,  June  27,  four  hundred  Confederate  troops,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Jenkins,  rode  into  Carlisle  and  immediately  demanded  fifteen  hundred  rations. 


George  Gordon  Meade 


In  less  than  an  hour  came  the  larger  body  of  the  army  under  General  Ewell,  and 
man  and  beast  were  fed  and  filled.  Fortunately  Carlisle  still  held  her  niche  in  the 
heart  of  Ewell,  who  before  the  war  had  been  stationed  at  the  Carlisle  barracks.  No 
violence  or  outrage  was  permitted  and  no  buildings  were  destroyed.  The  troops 
were  quartered  on  the  Dickinson  College  campus  until  they  marched  toward  Gettys¬ 
burg  on  Tuesday  morning. 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  on  the  same  day,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  with  a  large 
force  of  his  cavalry  pushed  on  to  Winchester,  as  the  right  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  swept  across  its  front  to  Carlisle,  encountering  General  Kirkpatrick  on 
the  way,  and  then  followed  in  the  track  of  Ewell  toward  Gettysburg.  The  latter 
had  been  ordered  to  recall  his  columns  and  take  position  near  Gettysburg,  and 
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Longstreet  and  Hill  were  directed  to  cross  the  South  Mountain  range  in  the  same 
direction,  and  then  press  on  by  the  Chambersburg  road.  The  object  of  this  move¬ 
ment  being  to  keep  Meade  from  Lee’s  communications  and  to  concentrate  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army  for  either  defensive  or  offensive  operations.  General  Lee  hoped  to 
be  able  to  fall  upon  and  crush  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  then  march  in  triumph 
upon  Baltimore  and  Washington.  He  was  nervous  about  fighting  so  far  from  his 
base,  so  he  chose  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg,  when,  in  event  of  defeat,  he  could  be 
able  to  reach  the  Potomac. 

On  the  same  day,  June  28,  General  John  B.  Gordon  halted  his  Georgia  brigade 
two  miles  east  of  York,  where  he  was  joined  by  White’s  batallion  of  cavalry,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoon  renewed  his  march  to  Wrightsville. 

In  obedience  to  orders  of  General 
Couch,  with  headquarters  in  Harrisburg, 
Major  Haller  began  to  erect  earthworks 
near  Wrightsville.  He  was  also  ordered 
to  resist  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and 
defend  the  bridge  at  all  hazards,  but  he 
had  less  than  1,800  men.  General  Gor¬ 
don  opened  his  artillery  on  Haller’s  en¬ 
trenchments,  causing  his  retreat,  with  a 
loss  of  twenty  prisoners.  In  the  latter’s 
retreat  across  the  long  wooden  bridge  he 
fired  it  about  midway,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  the  historic  bridge 
was  destroyed.  The  buildings  in  the 
town  soon  caught  fire,  but  Gordon’s  men 
checked  the  flames.  General  Jubal  Early 
arrived  in  Wrightsville  that  evening  and 
ordered  Gordon  to  fall  back  to  York  the 
next  day. 

During  these  movements  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  General  Meade  had  put  his  en¬ 
tire  army  in  motion  northward  from  Frederick  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
invasion  or  meeting  and  fighting  Lee.  On  the  30th  he  received  correct  information 
of  Lee’s  movements,  and  his  evident  intention  to  give  battle  in  full  force.  Then  he 
issued  a  stirring  address  to  his  army  and  sought  a  good  position  to  concentrate  his 
troops. 

Meade’s  cavalry  was  continually  hovering  on  the  flangs  of  the  Confederate 
Army. 

At  about  the  same  hour  when  General  John  Buford’s  division  occupied  Gettys¬ 
burg,  on  June  30,  Judson  Kilpatrick,  the  day  before  having  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general,  passing  through  Hanover,  was  suddenly  surprised  by  Stuart’s 
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cavalry,  then  on  their  march  to  join  Early.  Stuart  led  the  attack  in  person  and 
made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  General  E.  J.  Farnsworth’s 
brigade,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town.  A  severe  battle  ensued  on  the  streets  and 
the  borders  of  Hanover,  when  Colonel  George  A.  Custer  joined  in  the  fight  with 
his  Michigan  brigade,  and  the  Confederates  were  repulsed.  The  story  of  this 
battle  is  told  in  the  chapter  on  York  County. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  i,  2,  and  3,  marked  the  high  tide  of  the  war. 
Here  General  Robert  E.  Lee  hoped  to  win  a  victory  which  would  compel  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Federal  troops  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  country,  secure  recognition  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  by  foreign  governments,  carry  panic 
into  the  North  and  furnish  fresh  supplies  for 
his  hungry  troops. 

Fresh  from  his  brilliant  victory  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Lee  moved  north  until  his  van  was 
within  sight  of  Harrisburg,  and  there,  learning 
that  General  Meade  was  in  close  pursuit,  he 
turned  his  army  to  meet  him,  and  Gettysburg 
became  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle. 

The  concentration  of  his  forces  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  was  forced  upon  Lee  by  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  General  Hooker,  with  the  Federal 
Army,  who  hurried  northward  as  soon  as 
Washington  was  uncovered,  to  intercept  the 
invading  host  and  so  to  loosen  the  grip  it  had 
upon  the  fair  valleys,  rich  with  ripe  grain  and  teeming  with  money,  horses,  cattle, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  provisions.  Curiously,  the  Southern  Army  came  into  Gettys¬ 
burg  from  the  north  and  the  Federal  Army  from  the  south. 

Lee’s  army  was  in  fine  condition  and  Hooker’s  was  recently  organized  into  a 
great  machine.  They  were  evenly  matched.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  85,000 
men  and  the  Confederates  numbered  75.000  men.  The  Union  had  362  pieces  of 
artillery  and  the  Confederacy  had  272  pieces.  The  main  difference  was  in  com¬ 
manders.  The  Federal  Army  had  now  a  new  and  untried  commander  in  General 
Meade,  who  had  only  three  days  before  the  battle  superseded  General  Hooker,  and 
had  with  him  the  new  corps  commander,  Sykes.  The  Confederate  Army,  under 
Lee,  had  their  able  and  accomplished  Longstreet,  the  competent  A.  P.  Hill,  and  the 
renowned  Ewell  in  command  of  their  three  corps. 

Excluding  the  ground  of  the  great  cavalry  fight  between  Gregg  and  Stuart  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  3,  on  the  Rommel  farm,  three  miles  east  of  Gettysburg,  where 
for  four  hours  these  skilled  generals  fought  for  possession  of  the  field  in  the  imme- 
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General  John  F.  Reynolds 


diate  rear  of  the  Union  Army,  the  area  of  the  battlefield  was  about  twenty-five 
square  miles. 

The  first  skirmish  in  the  great  battle  occurred  June  26,  when  part  of  Early’s 
command  on  their  way  eastward  to  the  Susquehanna,  drove  the  26th  Pennsylvania 
Emergency  Regiment  back  to  Harrisburg.  On  June  30,  Buford’s  cavalrymen, 
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reconnoitering  on  the  Cashtown  road,  one  of  the  seven  prominent  roads  which  con¬ 
verge  at  Gettysburg,  ran  into  part  of  Pettigrew’s  infantry,  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  Colonel  Gamble  stationed  his  pickets  along  Marsh  Creek. 

Early  in  the  following  morning,  July  I,  Pettigrew’s  division  advanced  toward 
the  town,  and  at  Willoughby  Run,  with  his  whole  brigade  dismounted,  Gamble  held 
back  the  Confederates  for  two  hours.  Buford  advised  General  John  F.  Reynolds 
of  this  unexpected  encounter,  who  placed  the  first  division  of  his  ist  Army  Corps 
upon  the  road,  and  then  hurried  forward  the  few  miles  to  meet  General  Buford. 
The  two  rode  out  the  Cashtown  road,  where  a  conference  was  held  at  9  o’clock. 
Reynolds  then  hurried  back  to  his  advancing  troops  to  spur  them  forward,  and,  as 
he  was  leading  the  foremost  regiment  into  the  woods,  he  was  struck  in  the  head 
and  instantly  killed.  So  passed  away  the  greatest  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Within  an  hour  Archer’s  brigade  was  captured  by  the  Federals  near  Willoughby 
Run.  Then  followed  two  hours’  lull  during  which  the  Confederates  were  preparing 
their  lines  to  sweep  the  Union  troops  off  Seminary  Ridge.  General  Doubleday 
skillfully  met  this  attack  by  throwing  his  two  Pennsylvania  brigades  of  the  3d 
Division  ist  Corps  in  the  front  line,  Biddle’s  on  the  north  side  of  the  woods  and 
Stone’s  on  the  south  side,  both  in  open  ground ;  the  2d  Division  was  in  the  woods 
toward  the  road  to  Carlisle. 

For  three  hours  these  fresh  troops  received  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  several 
times  their  number.  When  night  time  came  it  was  learned  that  Doubleday’s  corps 
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had  been  reduced  from  9,403  officers  and  men  to  2,400,  the  150th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  brought  back  eighty  out  of  380  officers  and  men,  and  only  one  officer 
not  wounded.  The  121st,  I42d,  143d,  149th,  and  151st  Pennsylvania  all  lost  heavily. 

While  the  ist  Corps  was  thus  engaged,  General  Howard,  with  the  nth  Corps, 
came  down  the  Emmetsburg  road  onto  the  field.  Two  divisions  were  started  for 
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the  position  north  of  the  town,  to  join  the  right  of  the  ist  Corps  on  Oak  Hill,  that 
they  might  hold  it  against  Ewell’s  corps,  coming  in  by  the  Carlisle  and  Harrisburg 
roads.  Unfortunately,  the  enemy  had  already  seized  the  hill  and  Howard  was 
forced  into  the  open,  but  his  two  divisions  were  skillfully  placed,  and  for  two  hours 
he  sustained  an  unequal  and  hopeless  fight,  being  forced  back  to  Cemetery  Hill,  just 
as  Doubleday  was,  and  at  about  the  same  time. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  first  day’s  fight  was  the  appearance  on  the  field  of 
John  Burns,  citizen,  who  came  out  of  the  town  dressed  in  an  unusual  coat  with 
brass  buttons  on  it,  wearing  a  tall  hat,  and  with  his  pockets  full  of  powder  and 
balls,  and  a  musket  which  he  had  used  in  the  Mexican  War.  Burns  approached  the 
firing  line,  where  Major  Thomas  Chamberlin,  of  the  150th  Pennsylvania,  was 
standing,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fight  with  that  regiment.  While  discussing 
the  matter,  he  was  advised  to  go  into  the  woods  and  fight  from  behind  a  tree,  which 
the  aged  man  did,  receiving  three  wounds,  for  which  Pennsylvania  has  erected  to 
his  memory  a  handsome  statue,  located  on  the  ground  where  the  150th  fought. 
One  civilian  killed  was  Jennie  Wade,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  struck  by  a 
stray  bullet  as  she  was  baking  bread  in  her  home,  about  9  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d. 

During  the  night  of  July  1  the  two  army  commanders  ordered  all  their  troops 
to  Gettysburg.  However,  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  was  well  advanced  before  the 
6th  Corps  arrived  on  the  field,  and  Pickett’s  division  did  not  take  a  place  in  the  line 
until  the  morning  of  the  3d.  All  of  Meade’s  cavalry,  except  that  which  guarded 
his  rear  were  on  the  field  by  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  so  that  by  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  Meade’s  whole  force  was  present.  Lee’s  cavalry  was  on  the  field  in 
force  by  nightfall  of  the  2d. 

In  the  night  of  the  ist  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  with  his  3d  Corps,  came 
up  and  was  assigned  to  a  position  on  the  “left  of  Hancock.”  Instead  of  prolonging 
the  line  to  the  Round  Tops,  Sickles  occupied  an  advanced  line,  in  the  form  of  a 
salient,  with  the  angle  at  the  Peach  Orchard  and  his  right  flank  along  the  Emmitts- 
burg  road,  while  his  left  rested  on  Devil’s  Den  Ridge.  Sickles  was  hardly  in  posi¬ 
tion  before  Longstreet  struck  him  and  began  his  en  echelon  attack  on  the  whole 
Union  left.  For  four  hours,  from  4  until  8  o’clock,  the  battle  raged  furiously,  the 
scene  changing  from  the  Peach  Orchard  to  the  valley  between  the  Round  Tops, 
from  Devil’s  Den  to  the  Wheatfield  and  back  again.  The  intervention  of  Sickles 
probably  saved  the  main  line  along  Cemetery  Ridge,  but  his  failure  to  occupy  Little 
Round  Top  nearly  cost  the  possession  of  that  strategic  eminence.  Fortunately,  by 
the  vigorous  and  attentive  service  of  Major  General  G.  K.  Warren,  who  discovered 
the  flanking  movement  of  Hood’s  division,  Little  Round  Top  was  saved  and  Ceme¬ 
tery  Ridge  remained  tenable.  In  the  defense  of  the  rocky  hill.  Colonel  Strong  Vin¬ 
cent  gave  his  life  and  hundreds  of  others  went  down  before  the  fierce  and  sustained 
Confederate  attack.  Four  Union  generals  were  killed,  while  on  the  Wheatfield  two 
colonels  were  killed,  and  near  the  Peach  Orchard  General  Sickles  lost  his  leg.  In 
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the  second  day’s  fight  Hood  was  wounded,  but,  minus  a  leg  and  an  arm,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Western  Confederate  Army  and  fought  Sherman  near  Atlanta. 

The  Confederate  forces  had  pushed  the  Federal  line  back  half  a  mile,  but  had 
failed  to  seize  either  Big  or  Little  Round  Top,  and  each  side  suffered  frightfully  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

When  Longstreet  opened  the  attack  on  the  Union  left,  it  was  planned  that 
Ewell  would  attack  the  Union  right  on  his  front.  For  some  unexplained  reason 
Ewell  failed  to  attack  until  7  o’clock,  after  the  action  at  the  other  extreme  of  the 
line  had  failed.  Johnson  charged  up  Culp’s  Hill,  but  was  repulsed,  and  just  before 
.  dark  Early  sent  Hays’  Louisiana  brigade  and  Avery,  with  Hoke’s  brigade,  against 
East  Seminary  Hill.  Under  most  unfavorable  conditions  they  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  carrying  everything  before  them,  even  to  clubbing  Weidrich’s  artillerymen 
in  their  hastily  thrown  up  entrenchments.  Carroll’s  brigade  of  infantry  was,  how¬ 
ever,  back  of  the  guns  across  the  Baltimore  Pike,  and  this  brigade  Hancock  per¬ 
sonally  led  against  the  foe,  with  the  result  that  the  Union  guns  and  position  were 
saved,  Ewell,  though  repulsed  in  his  first  efforts  at  Culp’s  Hill,  continued  the 
assault  against  Greene  and  made  a  lodgment  in  part  of  the  works  of  the  12th  corps, 


Pickett’s  Charge 


which  had  been  vacated  by  troops  called  to  aid  in  defending  the  line  of  the  extreme 
left  against  the  attack  of  Longstreet.  Johnson  pushed  his  advance  by  9  o’clock  as 
far  as  the  Baltimore  road,  but,  on  account  of  the  darkness  and  fearful  of  being  led 
into  a  trap,  did  not  go  farther.  In  this  contest  the  Confederates  secured  Spang¬ 
ler’s  Spring,  but  all  through  the  night  boys  of  both  sides  filled  their  canteens  at 
the  gurgling  fountain. 
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At  daybreak  of  the  3d  General  Slocum,  with  his  12th  Corps,  made  a  successful 
attempt  to  drive  the  Confederates  from  the  Union  breastworks,  and  for  six  hours 
the  woods  howled  with  shot  and  shell,  as  this  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  foot  by  foot,  the  Union  troops  advanced  until  the  breastworks 
were  wrested  from  the  enemy,  who  was  forced  back  across  Rock  Creek.  This 
ended  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  so  far  as  Ewell’s  and  Slocum’s  corps  of  the  two 
armies  were  concerned.  From  10  until  1  o’clock  there  was  ominous  silence  over 
the  whole  field  in  both  armies.  Then  came  the  shot  and  shell  from  120  Confederate 
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guns  posted  along  Seminary  Ridge,  directed  upon  the  center  of  the  Union  line,  and 
immediately  ninety  guns  on  the  Union  side  responded  and  for  nearly  two  hours  the 
earth  trembled.  General  Hunt  ordered  the  Federal  pieces  to  cease  firing  to  cool 
off,  while  he  replaced  disabled  guns  with  fresh  ones,  and  replenished  his  supply  of 
ammunition  for  the  assault  which  was  sure  to  come.  Lee  thought  the  Union  guns 
were  silenced  from  exhaustion  and  promptly  gave  orders  for  15,000  of  Longstreet’s 
and  Hill’s  choicest  troops  to  force  the  Federal  line.  Pickett  was  in  front  with 
5,500  men,  and  bravely  they  marched  on  and  on  when  the  charge  commenced. 

From  there  it  was  a  rush,  until  on  and  beyond  the  stone  wall,  at  the  Angle,  where 
both  sides  mingled  in  wildest  disorder,  shooting  and  clubbing  each  other  in  a  hand- 

to-hand  struggle  that  seemed  to  have  no  end.  One  by  one  the  Confederates  threw 
down  their  arms  and  sought  retreat.  Of  Pickett’s  5,500  men,  224  had  been  killed, 
1,140  wounded,  and  1,499  surrendered.  Out  of  fifteen  Confederate  flags,  twelve 
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were  left  with  the  Federals,  only  three  leading  the  brave  troops  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Southland.  General  Hancock  was  carried  off  the  field  seriously  wounded. 

While  Pickett  was  making  his  charge,  Stuart,  with  the  enemy  cavalry,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  break  the  Union  line  in  the  center  of  the  rear,  but  there  he  met  General 
Daniel  McMurtrie  Gregg,  of  Berks  County,  in  command  of  the  Union  cavalry,  and 
was  defeated  in  the  most  important  cavalry  battle  of  the  war. 

All  night  long  following  the  battle,  Lee  massed  his  forces  on  Seminary  Ridge, 
inviting  Meade’s  attack,  which  the  latter  was  too  wise  to  attempt.  About  noon  of 
the  4th,  Lee  began  to  evacuate  his  wounded  by  the  Chambersburg  road,  and  that 
night  sent  his  effectives  by  the  Fairfield  road,  through  Monterv  Gap.  By  the  14th 
he  had  carried  his  army  safely  across  the  Potomac,  Meade  having  failed  to  obstruct 
his  movement. 

Gettysburg  was  a  drawn  battle,  yet,  strange  to  state,  it  was  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  war,  and  was  treated  by  both  sides  and  by  the  world  as  a  great  Union  victory. 
Lee  was  afterward  on  the  defensive.  The  battle  was  the  bloodiest  of  the  war,  and 
one  of  the  most  terrible  battles  in  history  previous  to  the  World  War,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  greater  than  any  single  action  in  that  gigantic  conflict. 

While  eighteen  of  the  Northern  States  contributed  their  courage  and  manhood, 
Gettysburg,  in  its  location,  its  leadership,  and  its  incidents  was  essentially  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  battle.  There  were  five  major  generals, 
ten  brigadier  generals,  and  forty-one  staff  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  battle.  Fifty-five  officers  from 
Pennsylvania  were  killed  in  battle,  including 
the  brave  General  Reynolds. 

The  official  statement  of  loss  made  by  Lee 
was  as  follows:  killed,  2,592;  wounded,  12,- 
709;  missing,  5,150;  total,  20,451.  The  Union 
Army,  however,  captured  12,227,  whom 
6,802  were  wounded,  of  which  number  2,810 
died.  No  report  was  ever  made  of  those  who 
died  during  Lee’s  retreat.  The  official  report 
of  the  LTnion  losses  was:  killed,  3,155; 
wounded,  14,529;  missing,  5,365;  total,  23,- 
049.  The  number  of  wounded  who  died  and  the  killed  totaled  5,091,  or  a  grand 
total  of  24,985.  Thus  the  losses  were  about  equal. 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address — The  most  famous  of  the  many  notable 
addresses  made  by  the  great  War  President  was  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Soldiers’  National  Cemetery,  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  November  19,  1863. 
The  address  was  written  while  he  was  a  guest  in  the  home  of  David  Wills,  in 
Gettysburg,  the  evening  before  the  dedication.  The  Hon.  Edward  McPherson,  of 
Gettysburg,  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  father  of 
Judge  Donald  P.  McPherson,  of  Adams  County,  said,  in  1875,  that  after  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin  had  retired  to  his  room  on  the  night  of  the  18th  he  sent  for  his  host,  Mr.  W  ills, 
and  inquired  the  order  of  the  exercises  for  the  next  day  and  began  to  write  what 
he  called  “his  stray  thoughts  to  utter  on  the  morrow.”  Mr.  Willis  said  that  “the 
President  read  from  the  same  paper  on  which  I  had  seen  him  writing  it  the  night 
before.” 


The  address  has  long  been  considered  and  generally  accepted  as  the  highest 
expression  of  American  oratory.  Bates,  in  his  “History  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,”  says :  “Its  delivery  was  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  is  possible  to 
conceive  from  its  perusal.”  The  people  were  surprised  and  astonished  that  the 
speech  should  have  been  concluded  so  soon,  but  nobody  seems  to  have  been 
impressed.  Lincoln,  more  than  any,  thought  he  had  failed  and  remarked  to  Ward 
Lamon:  “That  speech  won’t  score.  I  disappointed  the  people  who  had  come  out. 
The  speech  fell  like  a  wet  blanket  upon  them.”  Jt  was  only  after  some  weeks  had 
passed  that  the  address  began  to  make  an  impression.  Everett,  if  he  said  anything, 
gave  no  indication  that  he  was  impressed ;  however,  in  what  seems  to  be  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  statement,  he  wrote  to  Lincoln  some  time  after:  “I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours 
as  you  did  in  two  minutes.”  Not  until  the  war  was  over,  and  the  great  leader  had 
fallen,  did  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  address  come  to  be  realized.  In  1913, 
Lord  Curzon,  in  an  address  on  “Modern  Eloquence,”  named  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  three  greatest  pieces  of  modern  eloquence ;  they  were  Pitt’s  address  on  the 
victory  at  Trafalgar,  Lincoln’s  address  at  Gettysburg,  and  Lincoln’s  second  inaugu¬ 
ral  address. 

In  1893  the  United  States  Government  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield,  taking  over  the  work  and  assets  of  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Memorial 
Association,  organized  in  1864.  The  position  of  every  military  organization  which 
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fought  upon  the  field  has  been  marked  by  suitable  monuments.  Gettysburg  to  this 
day  is  not  forgotten,  nor  are  its  memories  dimmed  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  “Gettysburg  Battlefield  Commission”  was  organized  on  April  20,  1908,  by 
the  appointment  of  its  personnel  by  Governor  Stuart.  The  magnificent  and  impos¬ 
ing  memorial  to  its  Pennsylvania  soldiers  was  dedicated  September  27,  1910.  A 
description  of  the  memorial  and  the  battlefield  are  told  in  the  story  of  Adams 
County. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  was  celebrated  on  the  battlefield,  July, 
1913,  when  in  a  wonderful  and  impressive  memorial  reunion  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray  mingled  together  in  friendly  relations  and  the  survivors  reenacted  some  of 
the  events  of  the  battle.  It  was  the  greatest  observance  of  any  similar  occasion  in 
military  annals. 

In  1863  Pennsylvania  sent  1,066  men  under  special  authority  of  the  War 
Department;  under  call  of  the  President  in  June,  4,484;  for  emergency,  7,062; 
recruits,  4,458 ;  enlistments  in  regular  army,  934 ;  militia,  called  for  emergency, 
25,042,  or  a  total  of  43,046. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  three  thousand  Confederates  were  sent  by  General  Early 
into  Pennsylvania  to  burn  Chambersburg,  in  retaliation  for  General  Hunter’s  dis¬ 
graceful  and  disastrous  raid  into  Virginia.  General  Darius  N.  Couch,  in  com¬ 
mand  at  Chambersburg,  had  but  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men  under  his  command 
and  they  were  scattered  over  the  country  as  scouts. 

The  startling  news  reached  General  Couch  in  the  evening  of  July  29  that  a  Con¬ 
federate  force  had  entered  Mercersburg  and  was  marching  towards  Chambersburg. 
This  was  untimely  news  for  less  than  twenty-four  hours  earlier  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  had  passed  through  Chambersburg  on  their  way  to  join  General  Hunter  to 
have  repelled  this  invasion.  The  Confederates  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
before  daylight,  and  employed  their  time  in  planting  two  batteries  in  commanding 
positions  and  in  getting  up  the  whole  column,  fully  3,000  strong. 

At  six  o’clock  Saturday  morning  the  invaders  opened  their  batteries  and  fired 
six  shots  into  the  town.  Immediately  thereafter  their  skirmishers  entered  by 
almost  every  street  and  alley,  and  finding  the  way  clear,  their  cavalry  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  831,  came  in  under  the  command  of  General  McCausland.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  General  Bradley  Johnson  and  the  notorious  Major  Harry  Gilmore. 
McCausland  and  Gilmore  demanded  of  the  citizens,  who  were  on  the  street,  that 
they  collect  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  with  a  view  of  entering  into  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  courthouse  bell  was  rung,  but  only  a  few  responded.  To  the  citizens 
who  did  come  together,  Captain  Fitzhugh,  of  McCausland’s  staff,  produced  and 
read  a  written  order,  signed  by  General  Jubal  Early,  directing  the  command  to 
proceed  to  Chambersburg  to  demand  a  tribute  of  $100,000  in  gold  or  $500,000  in 
greenbacks,  and  on  failure  to  secure  the  sum,  to  proceed  to  burn  the  town  in  retalia¬ 
tion  of  the  burning  of  six  or  eight  houses  specified  as  having  been  burned  in  certain 
counties  in  Virginia  by  General  Hunter.  He  was  promptly  answered  that  Cham- 
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bersburg  could  not  and  would  not  pay  the  ransom.  Infuriated  at  the  determination 
of  the  citizens  to  do  nothing,  Major  Gilmore  rode  up  to  the  group  of  townsmen 
consisting  of  Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  William  McLellan,  J.  McDowell  Sharpe.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Richards,  William  H.  McDowell,  W.  S.  Everett,  Edward  G.  Etter,  and  M.  A. 
Faltz,  and  ordered  them  under  arrest  until  the  money  was  paid,  or  they  would  be 
taken  to  Richmond  as  hostages,  and  that  they  would  burn  every  house  in  the  town. 

While  the  officer  was  endeavoring  to  force  them  into  an  effort  to  raise  the 
money,  his  men  commenced  to  fire  the  buildings  when  those  held  were  liberated,  as 
the  intimidation  could  effect  nothing.  The  main  part  of  the  town  was  soon  envel¬ 
oped  in  flames,  no  time  was  given  to  remove  women  and  children,  the  aged  and 
infirm,  sick,  or  even  the  dead.  The  invaders  divided  into  squads  and  beat  down 
the  doors,  smashed  furniture,  rifled  drawers,  appropriated  money,  jewelry  and 
valuables.  They  then  threw  kerosene  upon  the  combustible  articles  and  plied  the 
match.  They  invaribly  demanded  money  before  burning,  but  even  when  the  ramson 
was  paid  the  property  was  burned.  Many  people  escaped  with  only  the  clothes  upon 
their  backs,  and  some  of  them  with  difficulty.  Property  valued  at  $3,000,000  was 
destroyed,  300  rendered  homeless,  many  penniless,  and  not  one  of  the  innocent 
persons  had  violated  any  accepted  rule  of  civilized  warfare. 

Soon  after  the  work  of  destruction  had  commenced  a  squad  was  detailed  to 
burn  “Norland,”  the  residence  of  Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure,  afterwards  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “Times.”  This  beautiful  residence  was  a 
mile  from  the  center  of  the  town,  and  no  other  building  was  fired  within  a  half  a 
mile  of  it.  They  would  not  allow  Mrs.  McClure,  or  any  servants,  to  save  anything 
belonging  to  the  colonel. 

Several  of  the  raiders,  however,  perpetrated  their  last  pillage.  Major  Bowen, 
of  the  8th  Virginia  Cavalry,  got  too  far  ahead  of  the  firing  in  his  greed  for  plunder, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  several  citizens,  and,  slightly  wounded,  took  refuge  in 
a  burning  cellar,  where  the  intense  heat  blistered  him.  He  begged  to  be  spared, 
but  he  burned  to  death.  Captain  Cochran,  quartermaster  of  the  nth  Virginia  Cav¬ 
alry,  was  caught  by  Thomas  H.  Doyle,  of  Loudon,  and  at  the  point  of  his  pistol 
was  given  just  fifteen  minutes  to  live.  Cochran  begged  piteously  for  his  life  but 
Doyle,  on  the  very  second,  shot  him  dead ;  and  tliere  was  found  on  his  person  $815 
in  greenbacks,  all  stolen  from  citizens,  and  $1,750  of  Confederate  currency.  Scores 
of  McCausland’s  command  were  killed  on  the  retreat  by  General  Averill’s  forces. 
Many  of  the  invaders  had  become  intoxicated  and  so  demoralized  by  their  plunder 
that  they  were  easy  prey  to  the  Federal  troops,  who  . passed  through  Chambersburg 
in  pursuit. 

Petersburg  Mine  Explosion — Few  events  in  the  war  created  more  interest 
or  were  longer  remembered  than  the  explosion  of  the  Petersburg  mine,  July  30, 
1864.  Such  operations  are  not  uncommon  in  warfare,  and  were  frequently 
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employed  in  the  World  War,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  when  it  has  been  used  on 
the  Western  Continent. 

The  mine  was  planned  and  executed  by  Colonel  Henry  Pleasants,  of  Pottsville, 
and  the  men  who  performed  the  labor  of  excavation  were  men  in  his  command,  the 
48th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Many  of  them  were  miners,  recruited  by  Colonel 
James  Nagle,  also  of  Pottsville,  and  the  entire  regiment  was  composed  of  Schuylkill 
County  men,  who  served  from  September  19,  1861,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  June  18,  when  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  Federals  to  carry 
Petersburg  by  assault,  Colonel  Pleasants,  by  a  brilliant  stroke,  captured  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  he  came  forward  with  his  plan  of  a  mine. 

Just  below  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill  and  opposite  the  2d  Division  of  the  9th 
Corps,  the  Confederates  had  constructed  a  strong  work.  Pleasants  proposed  to 
start  a  mine  just  inside  the  Union  line,  run  it  under  this  work  and  blow  it  up, 
thereby  opening  a  way  for  a  rapid  advance  within,  and  turning  the  enemy’s  position. 
On  June  24  he  formally  stated  his  plan  to  General  Potter,  his  division  commander, 
who  was  interested.  General  Burnside  authorized  it  to  be  done,  and  General  Meade, 
though  not  having  much  faith  in  it,  assented.  The  men  of  the  48th  entered  into  the 
project  with  high  zest.  Work  was  commenced  June  25.  Not  the  least  obstacle  to 
overcome  was  the  removal  of  the  material  got  out  of  the  tunnel,  which  was  carried 
away  in  old  cracker  boxes.  The  work  was  finished  and  ready  for  charging  by 
July  23.  The  main  gallery  was  51 1  feet  long,  with  two  lateral  galleries,  about 
thirty-seven  feet  wide,  in  which  were  eight  magazines,  each  charged  with  1,000 
pounds  of  powder.  The  whole  army  was  held  in  readiness  to  advance  and  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  anticipated  in  the  Confederate  lines.  The  order  for  the 
attack  was  issued  by  General  Meade  on  July  29.  General  Burnside  was  to  spring 
the  mine  at  3  130  in  the  morning  of  the  30th. 

The  powder  had  been  in  the  mine  a  day  and  a  half  and  became  damp.  The  fuses 
went  out,  when  Lieutenant  Jacob  Douty,  of  Company  K,  and  Sergeant  Henry  Rees, 
of  Company  F,  volunteered  to  crawl  in  and  relight  the  fuses.  It  was  4  ’.40  when  the 
explosion  occurred,  carrying  men,  guns,  carriages,  dirt,  and  timbers  high  into  the  air, 
and  leaving  a  crater  170  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep. 

Burnside  failed  to  carry  out  the  precise  orders  given  to  him,  and  did  not  go 
forward  promptly,  so  that  the  Confederates,  recovering  from  their  first  surprise, 
reoccupied  the  intrenchments,  when  they  soon  swept  the  crater  with  canister  and 
before  noon  the  Union  troops  were  ordered  to  fall  back.  Those  in  the  crater  were 
driven  out  or  captured.  The  result  of  the  assault  was  a  stupendous  failure.  The 
Union  loss  was  504  killed,  1,881  wounded,  and  1,413  captured.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  one  third  as  much. 

The  mine  operation  was  all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  have  wished,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Meade  hastened  to  make  recognition  of  the  service  of  Colonel  Pleasants  and  his 
Pennsylvania  troops  in  a  general  order,  which  was  most  complimentary  to  all  con- 
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cerned.  Colonel  Pleasants  was  breveted  brigadier  general,  March  13,  1865,  when 
President  Lincoln  referred  to  his  distinguished  service  at  the  Petersburg  Mine. 

General  George  B.  McClellan  was  placed  in  nomination  for  President  by  th< 
Democratic  party  at  its  national  convention  in  Chicago,  when  he  became  the  unsuc 
cessful  opponent  of  President  Lincoln.  McClellan’s  nomination  was  ratified  in 
Philadelphia,  the  city  of  his  birth,  on  September  17,  1864. 

During  1864  reenlistments  in  old  Pennsylvania  organizations  totaled  17,876; 
under  special  authority  of  the  War  Department,  9,867;  under  call  of  July  27, 
16,094;  under  the  call  of  July  6,  7,675;  recruits,  26,567;  drafted  men  and  sub¬ 
stitutes,  10,651 ;  recruits  for  regular  army,  2,974;  a  grand  total  of  91,704. 

During  the  year  1865,  under  call  of  the  President,  December  19,  9,645  ;  recruits, 
9,133;  drafted  men  and  substitutes,  6,675;  recruits  for  regular  army,  387;  total 
for  year,  25,840.  Total  for  the  war,  362,284  men,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
militia  called  out  in  1862,  amounting  to  25,000,  which  makes  the  grand  total  of 
387,284  men  furnished  by  Pennsylvania,  who  served  in  270  regiments  and  several 
detached  companies.  This  total  does  not  include  Pennsylvanians  who  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  which  should  make  the  grand  total  427,286.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  forty-eight  general  officers  and  fourteen  commanders  of  armies  and 
corps,  these  being  George  Gordon  Meade,  George  B.  McClellan,  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock,  John  F.  Reynolds,  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  David  B.  Birney,  John  Gib¬ 
bon,  John  Grubb  Parke,  Henry  Morris  Naglee,  Charles  Franklin  Smith,  George 
Cadwalader,  Samuel  G.  Crawford,  Samuel  Peter  Heintzelman,  and  William  Buel 
Franklin.  Generals  David  McMurtrie  Gregg  and  Benjamin  H.  Grierson  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  cavalry  commanders,  Washington  L.  Elliott  was  chief  of  cavalry  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  commanded  a  department.  Admiral  David  D.  Por¬ 
ter,  the  heroic  naval  commander,  was  a  native  of  Chester.  Galusha  Pennypacker, 
of  Chester  County,  a  brevet  major  general  when  under  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
was  the  youngest  general  in  either  army  during  the  war.  He  led  the  assault  of  Fort 
Fisher,  and  was  wounded  seven  times  in  eight  months. 

During  the  war  the  administration  of  military  affairs  was  directed  by  two  Penn¬ 
sylvanians,  first  by  Simon  Cameron,  who  was  Lincoln’s  first  Secretary  of  War,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Governor  Curtin,  in  a  special  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  said :  “The  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  whether  in  men  or  money,  have 
neither  been  withheld  nor  squandered.”  The  State  debt  in  Pennsylvania  was  less 
on  December  1,  1865,  than  it  was  on  January  1,  1861. 

On  January  3,  1885,  Pennsylvania  established,  and  still  maintains,  at  Erie,  the 
Pennsylvania  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  where  are  supported  hundreds  of 
dependents  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  remains  of  the  lamented  President  Lincoln  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  April 
22,  1865,  accompanied  by  a  few  relatives  and  family  friends,  a  guard  of  honor,  a 
Congressional  Committee,  a  delegation  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  governors 
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of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  their  respective  staffs. 
President  Johnson  proclaimed  June  I  as  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  late  President. 

All  the  years  of  the  war  the  people  in  their  private  capacity  did  much.  As  the 
troops  passed  through  our  cities  and  towns  on  their  way  to  the  front,  innumerable 
acts  of  kindness  were  shown  them.  Train  loads  were  refreshed  with  sandwiches 
and  coffee.  In  Philadelphia  the  Union  and  Cooper  Shop  volunteer  refreshment 
saloons  were  kept  open  with  free  contributions,  and  nearly  one  million  of  the  Union 
soldiers  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  these  resting  places. 

The  general  review  of  the  victorious  Federal  Army  was  held  in  Washington,  in 
May,  1865.  It  officially  ended  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  or  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  those  thirty-four  stars  in  the  flag,  now  grown  to  forty- 
eight,  and  “the  keystone”  in  the  arch  still  held  that  great  structure  firm  and  strong. 


SPANISH' AM  ERIC  AN  WAR 


CHAPTER  I. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AGAIN  RESPONDS. 

The  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  was  the  outcome  of  conditions  set  up 
in  Cuba  by  the  political  discontent  in  the  island  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  varied  in  the  latter  half  by  long  continued  revolts.  The  insurrection 
against  Spain  and  the  war  there  was  attended  by  acts  of  barbarity  against  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  vigorously  protested. 

The  battleship  “Maine,”  sent  into  the  Havana  Harbor,  was  sunk  by  an  explo¬ 
sion,  February  15,  1898,  nearly  all  on  board  perishing.  This  untoward  event  led  to 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  brief  period  of  hostilities  succeeded,  in  which  the  United 
States  was  uniformly  successful.  Santiago,  Cuba,  was  taken,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet  guarding  it  and  a  similar  capture  and  destruction  of  a  Spanish  fleet  took 
•  place  at  Manila,  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  result  of  the  war  was  the  freeing  of  Cuba  from  Spanish  rule,  and  the  ces¬ 
sion  to  the  United  States  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  small  Pacific 
island  of  Gaum. 

Congress,  on  March  9,  1898,  voted  $50,000,000  for  national  defense,  and  on 
April  25  declared  war  against  Spain.  The  same  day  Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings 
received  the  following  telegram  from  Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War : 
“The  number  of  troops  from  your  State  under  call  of  the  President,  dated  April 
23,  1898,  will  be  ten  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  batteries  of  artillery.  It  is  the 
will  of  the  President  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  or  State  Militia  shall  be 
used  as  far  as  their  members  will  permit,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  armed, 
equipped,  and  drilled.  Please  wire  as  early  as  possible  what  equipments,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  arms,  blankets,  tents,  etc.,  you  have,  and  what  additional  you  will  require. 
Please  also  state  when  troops  will  be  ready  for  muster  into  the  United  States  serv¬ 
ice.  Details  to  follow  by  mail.” 

After  an  exchange  of  telephone  conversations  in  which  it  was  learned  what  was 
the  strength  of  a  regiment,  battery,  etc.,  Governor  Hastings  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

“Your  telegram  of  this  date  calling  for  ten  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  bat¬ 
teries  of  artillery  just  received.  The  call  will  be  obeyed  promptly.  Our  troops  will 
be  mobilized  at  Mt.  Gretna,  twenty  miles  from  Harrisburg,  on  Thursday  next.  We 
have  300,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  45  calibre  Springfield  rifles,  model  1884;  7,500 
Springfield  rifles,  calibre  45 ;  360  carbines,  6  3.2  breech-loading  steel  guns,  8,500 
woolen  blankets,  3,000  common  tents,  350  wall  tents,  150  hospital  tents,  8,000  each 
of  haversacks,  canteens,  and  blanket  bags.  Three  troops  of  cavalry,  60  men  each, 
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fully  equipped.  Three  light  batteries,  76  men  each,  fully  equipped  with  two  breech¬ 
loading  guns  to  each  battery.  Troops  ready  for  muster  as  soon  as  mobilized.  Will 
advise  you  more  definitely  later.” 

On  Thursday,  April  28,  the  entire  division  of  the  National  Guard  reported  at 
Mount  Gretna,  in  a  most  severe  snow  storm,  which  was  followed  by  rain  and  sleet. 
The  camp  was  called  “Camp  Hastings/’ 

The  troops  were  promptly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  by 
May  13  the  work  was  completed,  and  with  the  exception  of  Batteries  A  and  C, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  Newport  News,  Virginia,  were  formed  into  a  division 
under  Colonel  Alexander  Hawkins,  of  the  10th  Regiment,  and  passed  in  review 
'  before  the  Governor. 

Governor  Hastings  on  May  13  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  part  of 
which  was :  “Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  as  brave  and  loyal  as  ever  fol¬ 
lowed  a  flag  or  defended  a  country,  marched  past  the  Governor  in  review  this  after¬ 
noon.  No  grander  sight  has  been  witnessed  since  the  historic  days  of  ’61  and  ’65. 
Pennsylvania  has  responded  to  the  call  fully  and  promptly,  has  given  to  the  Nation’s 
soldiery  a  division  of  troops  composed  of  the  best  of  her  citizenship.  We  deserve 
recognition  by  the  appointment  of  our  general  officers.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  done 
tomorrow.  Let  us  announce  it  here  tomorrow,  and  our  troops  will  be  wild  with 
joy.  The  general  officers  deserve  it.  For  twenty  years  they  have  worked  to  make 
possible  the  glorious  exhibition  of  patriotism  on  this  field  today.” 

On  May  18  the  10th  Regiment  was  ordered  to  form  part  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

On  May  31  it  was  made  known  that  4,408  additional  men  could  be  recruited  in 
Pennsylvania  and  companies  of  infantry  were  offered  from  every  part  of  the  State. 
The  companies  mustered  under  this  second  call  were  taken  from  Philadelphia,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Columbia,  Lancaster,  Pottstown,  Somerset,  Wellsboro,  Clearfield,  Gettys- 
burgh,  Reading,  South  Bethlehem,  Summit  Hill,  Towanda,  New  Castle,  Kittanning, 
Punxsutawney  and  Jeannette. 

Some  of  the  Pennsylvania  organizations  saw  service  beyond  the  United  States: 
The  4th  and  16th  Regiments  of  Infantry,  Philadelphia  City  Troop,  Governor’s 
Troop,  Sheridan’s  Troop  of  Cavalry,  and  Batteries  A,  B,  and  C,  of  the  Light  Artil¬ 
lery,  served  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  10th  Regiment  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Manila, 
and  afterwards  was  used  in  putting  down  the  insurrection  of  the  natives. 

The  1st,  3d,  5th,  and  9th  regiments  entrained  for  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia; 
the  3d  was  later  ordered  to  Tampa,  Florida.  The  2d  Regiment  was  detailed  for 
guard  duty,  while  the  6th,  8th,  12th  and  13th  were  ordered  to  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  where  they  helped  establish  Camp  Alger.  The  14th  Regiment  was  divided, 
part  being  sent  to  Fort  Mott,  New  Jersey,  and  the  remainder  to  Fort  Delaware, 
Delaware.  The  15th  was  also  broken  up  as  a  regiment,  two  companies  going  to 
Fort  Washington,  Maryland,  and  the  remainder  to  Sheridan  Point,  Virginia.  Com¬ 
pany  F,  of  the  18th,  was  sent  to  guard  the  Morgan  Iron  Company,  at  Alliance, 
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Ohio ;  Companies  D,  L,  and  H  to  Fort  Brady,  Michigan,  and  the  balance  to  Bat¬ 
tery  Point,  Delaware.  The  1st  afterward  served  at  Camp  John  S.  Poland,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee;  the  3d  was  later  ordered  to  Tampa,  Florida;  also  served  at  Fer- 
nandina,  Florida,  and  at  Camp  Wheeler,  Huntsville,  Alabama ;  the  5th  and  Qth 
regiments  also  served  at  Camp  Hamilton,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  8th,  12th, 
and  13th  regiments  also  served  at  Camp  Meade,  Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  13th  performed  its  last  service  at  Camp  MacKenzie,  near  Augusta,  Georgia. 
These  three  regiments  were  known  as  the  “Pennsylvania  Brigade,"  and  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier  General  John  P.  S.  Gobin,  of  Lebanon,  became  the  3d  Brigade, 
1st  Division  of  the  2d  Army  Corps.  Captain  A.  Wilson  Norris,  of  Harrisburg, 
served  as  assistant  adjutant  general. 

The  10th  Regiment  saw  the  most  active  service,  suffered  the  greatest  losses,  and 
remained  on  the  field  much  longer  than  any  other  organization  from  Pennsylvania. 

This  regiment  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  May  25, 
and  on  June  14  embarked  as  part  of  the  forces 
under  Brigadier  General  Francis  Y.  Greene.  The 
regiment  went  into  camp  six  miles  south  of  Manila 
July  21.  While  on  outpost  duty,  July  31,  the  Spani¬ 
ards  attacked,  and  the  men  behaved  so  gallantly  as 
to  win  the  thanks  of  General  Greene  in  a  general 
order.  In  that  action  the  10th  lost  nine  killed  and 
twenty-nine  wounded,  of  whom  three  afterward 
died.  On  February  5,  1899,  the  10th  captured  the 
Chinese  Hospital,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
entrenchments,  De  la  Loma  Church,  and  a  block 
house.  The  regiment  was  in  this  campaign  until 
after  the  fall  of  Malolas,  capital  of  the  Philippine 
Republic,  seventy  days  of  active  service.  The  regi¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  Manila,  April  14,  and  then 
to  Cavite.  Here  Colonel  Hawkins  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  E.  Bar¬ 
nett  was  placed  in  command  until  the  regiment 
Coi.  Alexander  l,.  Hawkins  embarked,  July  i,  for  the  United  States  on  board 

the  “Senator.”-  Colonel  Hawkins  died  on  board  the  transport  July  18.  The  regi¬ 
ment  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  “Camp  Presidio,”  San  Francisco,  August  22, 
1899. 

A  special  train  carried  the  regiment  to  Pittsburgh,  where  it  arrived  August  28. 
A  great  ovation  was  given  the  “Fighting  Tenth,”  in  which  President  McKinley, 
Governor  Stone,  Major  General  Wesley  Merritt,  United  States  Army,  Brigadier 
General  Greene,  United  States  Army,  and  other  distinguished  soldiers  and  notable 
citizens  participated. 
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The  Pennsylvania  volunteer  organizations  in  the  war  were:  1st  Regiment, 
Colonel  Lewis  J.  Good,  vice  Colonel  Wendell  P.  Bowman,  who  was  too  seriously 
injured,  May  2,  at  Mt.  Gretna,  to  be  mustered ;  2d,  Colonel  John  Biddle  Porter;  3d, 
Colonel  Robert  Ralston;  4th,  Colonel  David  B.  Case;  5th,  Colonel  Theodore  Burch¬ 
field;  6th,  Colonel  John  W.  Schall;  8th,  Colonel  Theodore  F.  Hoffman;  9th,  Colo¬ 
nel  C.  Bowman  Dougherty;  10th,  Colonel  Alexander  L.  Hawkins;  12th,  Colonel 
James  B.  Coryell;  13th,  Colonel  Henry  A.  Coursen;  14th,  Colonel  William  J. 
Glenn;  15th,  Colonel  William  A.  Kreps;  16th,  Colonel  Willis  J.  Hulings,  who  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general,  United  States  Volunteers,  September  25,  1898,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  George  C.  Richards ;  18th,  Colonel  Norman  N.  Smith ; 

'  Battery  “A,”  Captain  Barclay  H.  Warburton;  Battery  “B,”  Captain  Alfred  E. 
Hunt;  Battery  “C,”  Captain  George  Waters;  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cav¬ 
alry,  Captain  John  C.  Groome;  Governor’s  Troop,  Captain  Frederick  M.  Ott;  and 
Sheridan  Troop,  Captain  C.  S.  W.  Jones,  who  was  commissioned  major  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Squadron  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cavalry,  July  27,  1898,  when  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Luther  F.  Crawford  was  promoted  to  captain,  Sheridan  Troop. 

The  Pennsylvania  volunteers  paraded  in  Philadelphia  October  27,  1898,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  “Peace  Jubilee.” 

Twelve  enlisted  men,  all  of  the  10th  Regiment,  were  killed  in  action  a.nd  four 
others  died  of  wounds ;  226  officers  and  men  died  of  disease ;  four  died  from  acci¬ 
dent  ;  two  drowned ;  and  one  suicided ;  seven  officers  and  sixty-seven  men  were 
wounded,  of  whom  all  the  officers  and  sixty-one  of  the  men  were  from  the  10th 
Regiment. 

Many  of  the  vessels  that  formed  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  and 
Admiral  Schley  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  were  constructed  in  Philadelphia,  “Baltimore,” 
‘Yorktown,”  “Newark,”  “Brooklyn,”  “New  York,”  “Indiana,”  “Massachusetts,” 
Iowa,”  and  “Vesuvius;”  also  the  ships  “Philadelphia,”  “Columbia,”  and  “Min¬ 
neapolis”  saw  service  in  the  war. 

Major  General  John  R.  Brooke,  of  Pottsville,  commanded  the  United  States 
forces  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  after  the  close  of  the  war. 


THE  WORLD  WAR 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  GLORIOUS  RECORD. 


Threatening  trouble  with  Mexico  in  1916  caused  a  mobilization  of  troops  on  the 
Mexican  border.  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  on  June  18,  called  out  the 
National  Guard  as  part  of  these  forces.  The  entire  strength  of  Pennsylvania 
militia  was  ordered  to  Mount  Gretna  and,  on  July  5,  entrained  for  El  Paso,  Texas. 
This  force  consisted  of  818  officers  and  14,178  men.  Part  of  the  organization 
returned  home  late  in  1916,  the  remainder  in  the  following  spring. 

Soon  thereafter  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  when  the  entire 
strength  of  our  National  Guard  proceeded  to  Georgia,  where  Camp  Hancock  was 
established,  and  the  28th,  or  “Keystone”  Division,  was  organized  by  Major  General 
Charles  M.  Clement,  of  Sunbury,  on  August  25.  The  same  day  the  79th,  or  “Lor¬ 
raine”  Division,  was  organized  at  Camp  Meade,  Maryland.  This  division  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  the  selective  service  men  of  Central  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia.  The  313th  Infantry  was  officered  by  Penn¬ 
sylvanians,  but  the  ranks  were  filled  from  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  the  same  time  the  80th  Division  was  organized  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  It  was 
composed  of  men  from  the  selective  service  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  Many  of  the  units,  however,  such  as  the  313th  and  315th 
Machine  Gun  Battalions,  and  305th  Engineers,  and  the  Trains,  were  made  up  from 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  92d,  or  “Buffalo”  Division,  was  composed  of  Negro 
troops  from  different  States,  many  of  whom  were  Pennsylvanians.  The  4 2d,  or 
“Rainbow”  Division,  was  made  up  of  National  Guard  units  from  twenty-six  differ¬ 
ent  States,  brought  together  for  that  purpose. 

In  all  these  organizations  Pennsylvania  furnished  the  flower  of  her  young  man¬ 
hood,  when  she  sent  nearly  400,000  into  the  war,  including  the  navy  and  marines, 
the  hospital  staffs  and  corps,  of  which  total  number  about  370,000  were  in  the  army. 

A  total  of  2,084,000  men  landed  in  France,  and,  of  this  number,  1,390,000  were 
in  the  battle  areas.  Of  this  group,  twenty-nine  divisions  were  in  the  front  line 
combat  service. 

The  42d  Division  arrived  in  France  early  in  November,  1917;  the  28th  about 
the  middle  of  May,  1918;  and  the  79th  and  80th  in  July. 

The  details  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  operations  alone  of  Pennsylvania’s 
portion  of  our  immense  army  of  these  combat  troops  would  fill  many  volumes.  The 
glorious  part  taken  by  the  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania  perpetuated  its  traditions, 
and  certainly  did  much  to  justify  its  right  to  that  old  and  well  deserved  name  of  the 
“Keystone  State.”  It  is  not  possible  to  give  even  the  briefest  outline  of  the  splen- 
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did  record  of  our  troops  in  this,  the  greatest  struggle  of  all  time.  All  five  of  the 
divisions,  in  which  there  were  a  great  number  of  Pennsylvanians,  were  in  actual 
combat  service,  our  soldiers  making  up  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  actual  fighting 
force  on  the  front  lines.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  three  of  the  nine  divisions  in 
the  front  line,  which  started  and  took  the  brunt  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive 
on  September  26,  1918,  were  composed  principally  of  Pennsylvanians.  These  were 
the  28th,  79th,  and  80th  Divisions.  Miscellaneous  units  also  participated. 

During  the  year  1918  Pennsylvania’s  troops  were  active  in  the  following  engage¬ 
ments,  as  shown  in  General  Orders  of  the  War  Department : 


Battle  Credits  of  28th  Division. 

General  Order  No.  3,  War  Department,  January  30,  1923. 

Chateau-Thierry,  June 
Fismes,  August  7-17 
Champagne-Marne,  July  15-18 — Champagne-Marne. 
Aisne-Marne,  July  18- August  6 — Aisne-Marne. 

Oise-Aisne,  August  8-September  7 — Oise-Aisne. 
Meuse-Argonne,  September  26-October  10 — Meuse-Argonne. 
Clermont,  September  19-25  ] 

Thiacourt,  October  17-November  nj|  orraine* 


28-July  14  j  Champagne. 


103D  Trench  Mortar  Battery,  107,  108  &  109  Field  Artillery. 

Oise-Aisne,  August  1 8-September  7 — Oise-Aisne. 

Ypres-Lys,  October  30-November  11 — Ypres-Ly?. 

Meuse-Argonne,  September  26-October  10 — Meuse-Argonne. 
Fismes,  August  13-17 — Champagne. 

Clermont,  September  19-25 — Lorraine. 


79TH  Division. 

General  Order  No.  29,  War  Department,  July  17,  1922. 


Avocourt,  September  13-25] 
Troyon,  October  8-25  j 
Meuse-Argone 

September  26-October  3 
October  26-November  11 


Lorraine. 


Meuse-Argonne. 


V 


42D  Division. 

General  Order  41,  War  Department,  October  9,  1922. 

Champagne-Marne,  July  15-18 — Champagne-Marne. 

Aisne-Marne,  July  25-August  6 — Aisne-Marne. 

St.  Mihiel,  September  12-16 — St.  Mihiel. 

Meuse-Argonne,  October  5-November  10 — Meuse-Argonne. 

Luneville,  February  28-March  21]  T 
Baccarat,  April  23-May  1 3  $  Lorraine. 

Esperance-Sovain,  July  5-14 — Champagne. 

Essey-Pannes,  September  17-October  1 — Lorraine. 

The  149,  150  and  151  F.  A.,  117  Trench  Mortar  Battery,  117  Ammunition 
Train  had  Vesle  August  7-1 1 — Champagne. 
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The  highest  ranking  officer  among  the  Pennsylvania  commands  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  war  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace  Wilmer  Fetzer,  of 
Milton,  who  was  at  the  noth  regimental  post  of  command  at  Fresnes,  July  28, 
when  the  German  attack  began.  A  shell  hit  the  post  and  Colonel  Fetzer  was 
instantly  killed.  He  was  buried  at  that  place. 

The  first  distinctly  American  offensive  in  the  war  was  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel, 
which  salient,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dickson  says,  “had  hung  like  a  raised  dagger  in 
the  hand  of  a  powerful  enemy  with  the  point  touching  the  heart  of  France.”  The 


Stackpole  Memorial  to  World  Wiir  Veterans 


hills  on  the  Meuse  frowned  with  great  guns  trained  on  Verdun.  Back  of  three 
great  defensive  lines  was  bank  after  bank  of  artillery.  Then  Metz,  the  sally-port 
for  the  enemy  armies  “that  did  not  pass”  at  Verdun.  This  salient  had  stood  for 
four  years,  threatening  the  very  life  of  France.  On  the  morning  of  September  12, 
General  John  J.  Pershing,  with  the  thunder  of  3,000  guns,  the  zooming  of  900 
planes,  and  the  lumbering  of  400  tanks,  sent  the  Americans  to  reduce  this  salient, 
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which  they  did  in  less  than  two  days.  The  42d  and  92d  Divisions  were  engaged  in 
this  conflict. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  battle  was,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  official  reports  of  the 
War  Department,  “beyond  compare,  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  by  American 
troops,  and  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  greater  battles  in  the  history  of  the  world.” 
There  were  1,200,000  Americans  in  the  battle,  and  2,417  guns  and  the  men  fired 
4,214,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  Fifteen  thousand  fifty-nine  prisoners  were  cap¬ 
tured,  2,846  machine  guns  taken,  and  120,000  American  casualties.  The  79th 
Division  advanced  as  the  right  flank  division  of  the  5th  Corps,  which  had  been  given 
the  post  of  honor  in  the  center  of  the  attacking  line.  On  the  right  of  the  79th  was 
the  4th  Division  and  on  the  left  the  37th  Division. 

Montfaucon  was  captured,  after  penetrating  in  thirty  hours  eight  kilometers  of 
the  most  intensively  organized  ground  along  the  whole  Meuse-Argonne  line.  Mont¬ 
faucon  stood  several  kilometers  in  front  of  the  famous  hills  la  Mort  Homme  and 
Vauqois,  over  which  the  battle  of  Verdun  had  raged.  The  Germans  held  Mont¬ 
faucon  for  four  long  years,  yet  the  Americans  captured  it  and  drove  a  salient 
beyond,  through  Cierges  to  the  JBois  de  Ogonz,  north  and  to  the  west  of  Ferme  de 
Madeleine,  within  one  and  a  half  kilometers  of  the  present  Romagne  Cemetery, 
where  stand  today  the  “crosses  row  on  row,”  marking  the  last  resting  places  of 
thousands  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

The  28th,  in  the  left  wing  of  the  American  forces,  captured  Varennes,  after 
bitter  fighting  and  heavy  losses.  Pennsylvania’s  beautiful  monument,  to  her  sons 
who  fell  in  France,  has  been  erected  there,  and  is  well  worth  the  inspection  of  every 
Pennsylvanian  who  happens  to  be  in  that  vicinity. 

Pennsylvania’s  contribution  on  the  staff  and  the  heads  of  divisions,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  line,  included  many  able  and  brilliant  men.  Even  our  own 
commander-in-chief,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  the 
rugged  and  Indian-inhabited  mountains  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  American  Army  were  the  following  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians :  Major  General  Peyton  C.  March,  chief  of  staff;  Major  General  Tasker 
H.  Bliss,  chief  of  the  American  Section  Supreme  War  Council;  Major  General 
Robert  C.  Davis,  adjutant  general  of  the  United  States;  Major  General  Hunter 
Liggett,  commander  of  the  1st  Army  Corps ;  Major  General  James  W.  McAndrews, 
general  chief  of  staff  ;  Major  General  Charles  M.  Clement,  commander  of  the  28th 
Division;  Major  General  William  H.  Hay,  commander  of  the  28th  Division;  Major 
General  Charles  H.  Muir,  commander  of  the  28th  Division;  Major  General  Charles 
S.  Farnsworth,  commander  of  the  37th  Division;  Brigadier  General  Richard  Coul¬ 
ter,  commander  of  the  41st  Division.  Brigadier  General  William  G.  Price,  Jr., 
commander  53d  Field  Artillery ;  Brigadier  General  Wallace  W.  Atterbury,  in 
charge  of  railroad  transportation ;  Colonel  David  J.  Davis,  chief  of  staff,  28th  Divi¬ 
sion  ;  and  Brigadier  General  Smedley  D.  Butler,  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
with,  no  doubt,  other  general  officers.  These  were  only  a  part  of  a  long  list  of  bril¬ 
liant  strategists,  able  tacticians,  experienced  and  competent  organizers  contributed 
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by  Pennsylvania,  and  there  are  not  here  included  the  many  able  men  the  Common¬ 
wealth  furnished  the  General  Staff  and  War  Plans  Division. 

With  a  view  of  grasping  the  magnitude  of  the  World  War,  and  the  part  takeii 
in  it  by  the  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  few  facts  relating 
to  the  American  Army  as  a  whole.  The  official  reports  shows  that  there  were 
3.816,707  enlisted  men,  209,684  officers,  of  whom  the  total  killed  was  37,568, 
wounded  182,674,  and  died  of  disease  62,670.  In  addition  to  the  above  strength 
30,710  served  in  the  army  as  field  clerks,  nurses,  and  cadets,  making  a  grand  total 
of  4,057,101.  The  total  battle  deaths,  including  those  killed  in  action  and  those 
dying  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  numbered  50,510,  and  the  grand  total  of 
deaths  from  all  causes,  in  the  entire  personnel,  was  119,956. 

Number  of  Pennsylvanians  in  the  World  War. 

U.  S.  Army. 


White  Officers .  16,174 

Colored  Officers  .  65 

White  Enlisted  .  297,42  s 

Colored  Enlisted .  15,100 

Nurses  .  2,300 


Total .  331.064 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Officers  Navy,  Regular  and  Temporary .  1,206 

Male  Enlisted  .  16,159 

Female  Enlisted  .  60 

Officers  Naval  Reserve  Force .  2,304 

U.  S.  N.  Reserve  Force,  Male  .  20,305 

U.  S.  N.  Reserve  Force,  Female  .  1.067 


Total 


Officers 
Enlisted  . .  . 

Total 


British  . 

Canadian 

French  . 

Czecho-Slovak 

Belgian  . . 

Italian  . 

Polish  . 

Russian  . 

Total .  . 


U.  S.  Marines. 


With  Allies. 


41,081 


6,1 16 

6.373 


1-397 

1,885 

LS7 

1 7 

14 

4 

17 


Pa.  Mil. — 26 


3492 
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Pennsylvanians  With  Different  Branches  of  Service. 


U.  S.  Army  .  331,064 

U.  S.  Navy  .  41,081 

U.  S.  Marines  .  6,373 

Allies  .  3,492 


Grand  Total 


382,010 


Total  Pennsylvanians  Who  Died  in  the  World  War. 


Killed  in  Action .  4, 330 

Died  of  Wounds  .  1,628 

Died  of  Disease,  A.  E.  F.  and  U.  S .  4,103 

Died  of  Accident,  A.  E.  F.  and  U.  S .  463 

Died  Other  Causes,  A.  E.  F.  and  U.  S .  106 

Enlisted  Navy .  584 

Officers  Navy  .  63 


Total .  11,278 


Soldiers’  and  Salioi*s’  Memorial  Bridge  and  Pylons  Topped  by  War  Eagles 

Dedicated  at  Harrisburg-,  August,  1930 


Pennsylvania  had  prepared  and  was  not  found  wanting  when  the  call  came.  It 
had  the  best  trained  National  Guard  in  the  country,  and  men  partially  trained,  and 
men  without  any  knowledge  of  war,  but  it  had  a  large  man  power  imbued  with 
patriotic  spirit  inherited  from  preceding  wars.  Pennsylvania  abounded  in  resources, 
money,  minerals,  timber,  and  every  kind  of  raw  material.  It  had  the  largest  machine 
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shops,  mills,  factories,  shipyards,  and  it  also  had,  in  spite  of  the  peaceful  Quaker 
ancestry,  the  proper  spirit.  Our  vast  industrial  capacity  was  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  during  the  war,  when  2,733  industrial  establishments  received 
direct  war  contracts,  ranging  over  every  conceivable  phase  of  military  and  naval 
activity.  Everything  from  aluminum  meat  cans  for  a  soldier’s  mess  equipment  to 
the  largest  calibre  gun.  The  Eddystone  plant  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company 
manufactured  1,181,908  out  of  a  total  of  2,506,307  rifles;  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  produced  nearly  $200,000,000  worth  of  war  work,  including  4,470  steam 
locomotives  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  the  Allies,  and  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  At  Bethlehem  there  were  738  carriages,  925 
limbers,  and  1,512  caissons  for  75  mm.  guns,  and  1,191  of  the  75s,  and  many  others, 
totaling  2,277,  while  it  machined  841  cannon.  Pennsylvania  produced  almost  two- 
fifths  of  the  material  used  by  America  in  the  war. 

Thus  Pennsylvania,  in  sending  this  huge  army  of  nearly  400,000  soldiers  into 
the  front  lines  of  the  great  conflict,  and  in  massing  its  resources  and  financial 
wealth,  manifestly  did  its  bit  in  winning  the  greatest  war  in  history. 


Militia  Reservation,  Mt.  Gretna 
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